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PREFACE. 

THE  wish  of  many,  expressed  by  voice  and 
pen,  has  caused  this  volume  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  intended.  If  any  of  the  sermons  I  de 
livered  when  in  the  clerical  profession  were  to  be 
given  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me  best  that  they 
should  be  printed  now  precisely  as  they  were  de 
livered  then.  I  have,  therefore,  refrained  from 
changing  a  word  or  reconstructing  a  sentence  in 
them.  I  have  not  even  allowed  myself  to  read 
the  proof  sheets,  lest  I  should  be  overtempted, 
by  faults  perceived,  to  re-edit  them.  The  thought 
and  word  stand  here  precisely  as  conceived  and 
uttered,  in  weekly  service,  twenty  years  ago. 

To  this  there  is  one  exception,  "  The  Gain  of 
Dying."  This  discourse  was  rewritten  many 
times,  until  it  seemed  to  me  unwise  to  change  it 

farther. 

W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 
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DEATH  A  GAIN. 


NOTE, 

This  discourse  was  much  read  and  called  for.  The  cor 
respondence  which  came  to  me  in  respect  to  it  was  most  unique 
and  touching.  From  miner's  camps,  from  those  who  had  buried 
beloved  ones  at  sea,  from  many  in  sick  chambers  about  to  die, 
from  prison  cells  and  army  hospitals,  from  every  class  and  con 
dition  of  men  and  almost  every  section  of  the  globe  have  letters 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanksgiving  come.  Time  and  again 
it  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  speedily  passed  out  of  print. 
It  was  finally,  with  slight  verbal  changes,  put  into  the  form  of 
an  address  and  delivered  of  Sunday  evenings  in  lyceum  service, 
and  each  year  it  is  called  for  many  times.  In  this  publishment 
I  have  returned  to  the  original  text  and  give  it  to  the  public  as 
it  was  preached  in  sermon  form  without  a  verbal  change  or  at 
tempted  improvement.  For  it  seemed  to  me  just  and  fit  that  it 
should  stand  a  sermon  among  sermons,  where  it  rightly  belongs, 
and  as  it  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit  word  for  word  rather 
than  among  my  public  addresses  after  years  of  delivery  and 
study  had  suggested  revision  both  of  contraction  and  expansion 
and  what  may  have  been  improvement  in  the  original  text.  I 
trust  that  it  will  not,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
—  which  certainly  are  unusual, —  seem  an  improper  breakage 
of  reticence  on  my  part  to  say,  that  again  and  for  the  last  time 
I  send  this  bit  of  writing  forth  to  do  whatever  good  it  may  while 
it  finds  readers.  M. 


DEATH  A  GAIN. 


"To  die  is  gain." — PHIL,  i  :  21. 

THE  whitest  line  that  Christ  drew  across  the 
black  surface  of  his  time  was  that  which  he  drew 
in  his  teaching  and  demonstration  concerning 
death.  He  it  was  that  "led  captivity  captive"  ; 
and  men  saw  with  amazement  the  king  of  terrors, 
spoiled  of  his  arms,  and  fettered,  walking  in  the 
train  of  his  triumph.  Previous  to  Christ,  the 
grave  was  a  mystery.  Like  a  damp,  subterra 
nean  dungeon,  it  dripped  with  horrors.  Men 
went  to  the  mouth  of  it,  peered  tremblingly  in, 
saw  its  darkness,  felt  its  issuing  chill  upon  their 
faces,  shook  at  the  awful  suggestions  of  its  silence, 
and  fled.  Of  all  the  millions  that  had  gone  down 
into  it,  not  one  had  ever  returned.  It  was  the 
silent  shore  of  a  hidden  sea.  Ship  after  ship 
sailed  out  into  the  darkness  ;  but  how  and  whither 
the  watchers  knew  not,  for  never  had  an  inroll- 
ing  wave  brought  back  even  so  much  as  a  tell 
tale  fragment.  Where  did  all  these  millions  go? 
What  fortunes  fell  to  them?  Was  there  another 
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and  a  brighter  shore,  not  songless,  beyond  the 
gloomy  line  ?  or  did  they  all  sail  into  great  abysses, 
and  were  swallowed  up  forever?  With  such  ques 
tions  men  were  baffled :  and  ignorance,  as  is 
always  the  case,  begat  superstitions.  Crude  and 
horrible  fancies  filled  the  world.  These  passed 
into  literature;  and  the  wildest  fantasies  became, 
in  time,  standards  of  conception.  Art  shared  in 
the  delusion.  Death  was  pictured  as  a  goblin 
shape  brandishing  a  dreadful  spear,  and  the 
tomb  became  synonymous  with  dread.  It  was  a 
chasm  too  wide  for  men  to  jump.  Here  and 
there,  poetry  cast  a  silken  strand  across  it ;  stoi 
cism  bridged  it  with  indifference ;  and  the  old 
astrologers  passed  over  on  a  pathway  of  stars ; 
but  to  the  mass  it  was  an  abyss;  and  the  genera 
tions  in  a  steady  stream  poured  over  into  it  as 
into  some  Niagara  of  fate,  and  were  lost  in  ghastly 
spray. 

But  when  Christ  came,  all  this  was  changed. 
You  remember  what  an  incredible  saying  it  was 
to  the  disciples,  that  he  "  should  be  buried,  and 
on  the  third  day  rise  again."  They  could  not 
understand  it.  When  he  shouted  to  the  dead 
Lazarus  to  '/arise  and  come  forth,"  he  made  a 
demonstration  of  his  miraculous  power ;  he  gave  a 
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shock  to  that  entire  system  of  superstition  touch 
ing  death  which  dominated  over  the  ancient 
world.  The  revelation  in  the  case  of  Lazarus 
was  partial ;  but  a  full  and  perfect  one  remained 
to  be  made,  even  in  his  own  person.  In  the  full 
ness  of  time,  he  died  ;  he  descended  to  the  grave  ; 
he  crept  along  the  crumbling  edges  of  mortality; 
he  explored  the  recesses  of  what  had  been  a 
world-long  mystery  ;  he  illumined  the  grave  with 
a  light  that  might  never  fade,  banishing  forever 
its  darkness;  then  he  came  forth,  and  men  saw 
him  unharmed!  What  must  have  been  the  feel 
ings  of  the  disciples!  I  have  never  marveled  at 
the  skepticism  of  Thomas.  As  I  read  the  narra 
tive,  he  always  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an 
unimaginative,  cool-headed,  matter-of-fact  man. 
He  had  seen  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross;  he  had 
seen  his  bosom  transfixed  with  a  spear, —  a  rough, 
huge-headed  Roman  spear;  he  had  heard  his 
death-cry,  and  watched  him  as  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.  He  knew  that  he  had  died  and  had  been 
buried  ;  and  was  he  to  believe  those,  who,  with 
panting  and  excitement,  told  him  that  Jesus  was 
actually  alive  again?  It  was  impossible ;  a  flat 
contradiction  of  the  law  of  nature  and  all  human 
experience.  Was  Death,  that  dread  power  the 
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whole  world  feared  ;  whose  shadowy  scepter  ruled 
over  all  kingdoms ;  whose  lightest  whisper  the 
mightiest  obeyed ;  at  whose  touch  love  shriveled 
in  the  arms  of  love,  and  was  dropped  from  its 
embrace  with  a  shriek, —  was  that  awful  event 
no  more  than  a  mantle  which  a  man  assumes  and 
lays  off  at  leisure?  Was  a  sepulcher  of  hewn 
rock,  with  its  stone-guarded  door,  only  a  bower, 
in  which  this  man  might  sleep  for  a  night  or  two, 
and  then  come  forth  refreshed?  Well  might  he 
say, —  and  I  thank  God  that  he  did  say, — "  Ex 
cept  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hands  into  his  side,  /  will  not  believe. " 

But  at  last  he  had  to  believe,  for  the  very 
proof  that  he  so  cautiously  and  determinedly  in 
sisted  on  was  given  him  ;  and  convinced  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  overpowered  at  the 
stupendous  manifestation  that  the  world  had  re 
ceived,  he  exclaimed,  "My  Lord  and  my  God  !  " 

It  is  to  Christ,  then,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
emancipation  from  an  intolerable  fear.  It  was 

necessary  that  he  should  taste  of  death, that 

the  bitterness  of  its  waters  might  be  sweetened 
by  the  touch  of  his  lips.  As  a  father  wades  out 
into  a  stream  to  encourage  his  timid  child  to 
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cross,  so  Christ  went  down  into  the  river  men 
had  dreaded,  but  whose  waters  are  full  of 
cleansing,  and  whose  farther  waves  beat  on  a 
golden  shore.  I  regret  to  say  that  Christians 
are  slow  to  improve  the  privilege  of  knowledge 
and  faith.  The  old  heathen  superstition  still 
endures.  To  many  professors  even,  Death  is  a 
monster,  and  not  the  dark-faced  but  kind-hearted 
usher  that  he  is,  sent  out  to  lead  us  to  our 
Father's  palace.  I  know  of  little  truly  Christian 
poetry.  Many  of  our  otherwise  sweetest  hymns 
are  harsh  with  the  old  heathenish  moan.  Lit 
erature  is  more  mythological  in  its  presentation 
of  death  than  Scriptural.  Art  is  perverted  by 
the  same  error.  When  shall  we  have  an  artist 
that  will  paint  us  an  angel,  and  not  a  specter  ? 
We  dress  our  grief  as  the  ancients  who  lived  be 
fore  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
dressed  theirs.  The  color  of  our  mourning  gives 
the  lie  to  our  faith.  A  saint  is  lifted  to  her  glory 
and  her  reward  in  heaven,  and  we  put  on  black! 
The  Shepherd  in  his  deep  love  stoops,  and  takes 
a  little,  feeble  lamb  to  his  bosom  ;  and  we  knot 
crape  to  our  door,  and  fill  the  house  with  lamen 
tation  !  How  might  the  birds  teach  us,  that 
sing  their  little  ones  into  the  air  when  grown  be- 
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yond  the  accommodations  of  the  nest!  They 
have  instinctive  faith  in  God.  They  know  that 
his  heavens  are  broad  and  high,  and  that  their 
darlings  will  not  lack  room,  nor  one  of  them  fall 
to  the  ground  without  his  notice;  but  we  shud 
der  when  ours  fly  off,  and  sit  and  mourn  over 
the  deserted  cradle  ;  forgetting  the  sublime  state 
ment  of  Paul,  that  "  to  die  is  gain." 

"  How  a  gain  ?  "  you  say.  "  Make  it  appear 
to  me  that  I  shall  gain  in  dying.  Cause  it  to 
stand  out  before  my  eyes." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  remark,  that  to  die 
is  a  gain,  considered  physically. 

I  would  detract  nothing,  friends,  from  the 
glory  of  the  body.  As  the  servant  of  the  mind, 
as  the  companion  and  temple  of  the  soul,  in  its 
powers  of  adaptation,  in  the  variety  of  its 
senses,  as  a  medium  through  which  unnumbered 
pleasures  come  to  us,  it  is  truly  admirable. 
When  in  health,  it  is  a  marvel  of  accommoda 
tion.  Through  it  we  are  able  to  appropriate 
whatever  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  harmonious  to 
the  ear,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  ministers 
to  wants  beyond  its  own,  lends  a  charm  to  com 
panionship,  and  connects  us  in  closest  bonds  of 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  Nature. 
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Regarded  in  one  light,  the  Christian  can  but 
regret  that  he  must  depart  from  the  mortal  tene 
ment  in  which  for  years  he  has  lived  and  labored. 
Even  the  aged,  thinking  upon  it  as  a  lifelong 
companion,  and  which,  though  often  abused,  was 
ever  the  object  of  unceasing  care  and  solicitude, 
contemplate' often  with  unfeigned  sadness  the 
gradual  decline  of  its  powers  and  the  prospect 
of  extinction.  Then,  too,  as  a  specimen  of 
divine  ingenuity,  it  is  so  marvelous  ;  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  the  material  world  it  is 
so  facile;  as  a  help  to  interpret  the  feelings  be 
tween  soul  and  soul  it  is  so  quick  and  sensitive, 
—  so  full  of  mobility,  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
human  necessities, — that  it  is  natural  and  proper 
to  mourn  the  extinction  of  its  powers  and  the 
lapse  of  its  energies.  It  is  fit  that  we  mourn 
when  beauty  fades.  I  have  lain  in  the  night- 
watches  on  the  silent  shore  when  the  waves  slept 
and  the  golden  sands  were  unstirred,  and  seen  a 
star  sway  for  a  moment  uneasily,  in  its  orbit, 
then  fall ;  and  mourned  that  the  heavens  had 
lost  so  bright  a  beam.  I  have  seen  a  rose  that 
had  blossomed,  on  my  table,  that  had  made  the 
air  of  my  study  sweet,  and  cheered  my  toil,  be 
come  loosened  in  its  formation,  until  its  leaves 
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fluttered  downward  in  death ;  and  my  thoughts 
fell  with  them ;  and  the  quick  fancies  that  had 
flowered  lay  amid  the  dead  leaves,  dead  as  they. 
I  have  stood  above  the  dying  deer,  monarch 
of  the  woods,  child  of  the  wind  and  the  sun 
shine,  swift  as  the  one,  bright  as  the  other;  I 
have  seen  the  film  gather  over  the  eye  pure  as 
the  sky  on  which  it  loved  to  gaze,  and  knelt 
reverently  to  press  the  fringed  lid  to  its  lasting 
rest,  and  pondered,  in  the  deep  silence  of  undis 
turbed  Nature,  whither  its  wild  life  had  fled. 
Nevermore  would  it  crop  the  flowers  upon  the 
meadow-land  ;  nevermore  would  its  trumpet 
sound  from  the  pine-crested  ridge;  nevermore 
would  the  waters  of  its  native  lake  cool  its 
heated  sides,  heated  in  nimble  play, —  and,  pon 
dering,  relieved  my  sadness  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  never  consciously  taken  life  of  its 
kind  in  vain.  And  when  I  think  of  that  vast 
multitude  of  men  and  women  that  die  daily,  of 
all  the  forms  that  languish  on  beds  of  suffering, 
of  all  the  power  and  beauty  passing  from  the 
world  with  the  passing  of  every  hour,  my  heart 
is  heavy,  and  I  say,  "Oh,  that  men  might  not 
die!  Oh,  that  women  might  not  perish!  Oh, 
that  all  the  power  and  loveliness  they  embody 
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might  abide  and  fail  not,  but  increase  and  mul 
tiply  both  by  addition  and  expansion,  until  the 
earth  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  even 
his  perfected  likeness!  " 

But,  when  reason  triumphs  over  sentiment, 
the  scales  are  reversed,  and  I  see  how  uncalled 
for  is  regret.  The  body  is  no  longer  worthy, 
no  longer  beautiful;  I  no  longer  desire  it.  As 
a  student,  I  see  how  it  hinders  my  growth,  both 
by  the  interruption  of  its  necessities  and  its 
diversions.  I  see  that  it  cramps  and  clogs  the 
intellect  through  all  the  grades  of  perceivable 
influence, —  from  the  highest,  clean  down  to 
idiocy.  It  limits  man's  acquisition  of  knowl 
edge,  compelling  it  to  be  both  local  and  partial ; 
and  allows  him  no  security  against  the  total  loss 
of  all  that  by  years  of  patient  toil  he  has  ob 
tained.  In  one  night  of  fever,  or  by  the  shock 
of  some  slight  accident,  Reason  is  hurled  from 
her  throne,  the  casket  of  memory  overturned, 
and  the  jewels  emptied  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  It  is,  moreover,  the  parent  and  birthplace 
of  disease.  In  it  are  born  those  causes  and 
results  that  make  life  miserable,  which  burden 
friendship,  and  task  the  service  of  love,  filling 
the  day  with  regrets  and  the  night  with  pain, 
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until  life  itself  becomes  oppressive,  and  exist 
ence  an  experience  incompatible  with  happiness. 
But  these  reflections  do  not  fully  express  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  body  on  us.  There  is 
another  and  a  heavier  charge  in  the  impeach 
ment ;  for  it  is  the  avenue  of  temptation  to  the 
soul.  In  it  inordinate  desires  lurk;  passions 
dwell  in  it;  appetites,  whose  indulgence  is  ruin, 
find  in  it  a  natural  and  impregnable  fortress; 
lust  and  unholy  cravings  nest  in  it,  and  bring 
forth  their  horrible  offsprings  daily.  A  vast 
family  of  wants  inhabit  it,  to  feed  which  we 
must  often  tax  ourselves  heavily.  We  resist, 
and  suffer  for  it ;  we  yield,  and  are  destroyed. 
In  brief,  the  soul  of  man  seems  to  me  like  a 
king  compelled  to  live  continually  in  the  camp 
of  his  enemies.  On  all  sides  is  danger;  if  he 
resists,  they  assault  him,  they  cover  him  with 
wounds,  they  beat  him  down,  strip  him  of  his 
royal  vestments,  and  disgrace  him  ;  if  he  yields, 
he  loses  the  identity  of  his  integrity,  which 
alone  is  asserted  in  antagonism.  Who,  as  he 
reflected  upon  these  matters,  has  never  longed 
for  another  and  a  nobler  companion?  Who  may 
not  with  reason  and  reverence  exclaim,  "Oh, 
for  a  body  no  more  subject  to  disease,  no  more 
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tormented  with  pain,  no  more  dominated  by 
death!  — a  body  not  cramped  and  local,  but  lib 
eral  and  universal  in  the  action  of  its  functions; 
moving  with  the  ease  of  light  along  the  lines  of 
varied  acquisition,  telescopic  in  its  powers,  har 
monious  in  all  its  elements,  whose  very  appetites 
are  refined,  whose  passions  are  legitimate,  and 
whose  desires  are  holy, —  a  body  which  shall  not 
hinder,  but  assist,  the  intellect ;  which  will  not 
dwarf,  but  enlarge,  the  soul,  by  supplying  it 
with  more  and  better  methods  of  manifestation, 
—  a  body  untainted  by  disease,  unsusceptible  of 
pain,  incapable  of  exhaustion,  and  superior  to 
death  ?  " 

To  this  aspiration,  friends,  I  reply,  To  such  a 
body  shall  the  dying  Christian  come.  Death, 
with  kindly  hand,  will  lead  him  into  the  vestibule 
of  this  magnificent  mode  of  life.  He  shall  stand 
beneath  its  upheaved  arch,  whose  only  ornament 
'is  the  majesty  of  its  magnitude, —  none  other 
being  needed  ;  and  as  his  eye  traverses  its  sus 
pended  dome,  grown  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  into  God-likeness,  he  shall  say,  "This, 
then,  is  the  temple  not  built  with  hands.  I  Jill 
it!  "  In  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  the  popu 
lations  are  so  vast  that  they  are  never  computed  : 
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their  census  exists  only  in  God's  mind.  And  the 
language  they  use  is,  in  its  symbols,  numberless 
as  the  objects  of  their  universal  inquisition.  But 
in  all  the  vast  vocabulary  of  their  speech,  in  all 
the  infinite  pantomime  of  their  expression,  there 
is  no  symbol  nor  sign  for  pain.  That  sensation, 
to  the  pure  in  heart,  ends  at  death.  Indeed,  all 
the  children  of  sin  die  with  their  mother.  The 
spiritual  body,  begotten  and  bestowed  of  God, 
will  be  full  of  the  powers  and  characteristics  of 
God.  When  that  physical  life,  which,  to  some 
of  God's  elect  on  earth,  is  but  one  prolonged 
spasm  of  pain,  is  happily  over,  and  the  trans 
parent  hands  fold  themselves,  and  the  lids  droop, 
suffering  and  inconvenience  will  be  ended.  We 
shall  all  be  content  when  we  awake  in  his  like 
ness. 

Come,  then,  thou  beautiful  night,  that  reveal- 
est  to  man  the  star  of  so  bright  a  hope  ! —  we  tire 
of  the  heat  and  of  the  day.  If  thou  obscurest 
the  things  of  earth, —  things  which  had  delighted 
us,  and  that  we  loved, —  thou,  in  return,  makest 
the  grand  dome  of  future  life,  with  all  its  solemn 
spaces  and  starry  passages,  to  loom  in  splendor 
before  our  eyes.  Let,  then,  thy  dark  shadows 
fall  upon  those  chambers  where  lie  the  suffering 
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and  the  sick,  and  those  whose  cheeks  are  contin 
ually  wet  with  tears,  that  with  thy  darkness 
sleep  may  come  to  them,  weary  of  pain,  even 
that  sleep  which  God  giveth  to  his  beloved. 
Come  to  the  bed  of  tossing  and  the  couches  of 
distress  ;  come  to  those  that  fear  thee.  Remove 
thy  mask,  and  let  them  see  how  calm  and  gentle 
is  thy  face.  Come  to  those  that  long  have  prayed 
for  thee,  as  men  in  dungeons  pray  wildly  and 
madly  for  freedom,  and  deliver  them  from  bond 
age.  Come  as  a  sweet  surprise  to  those  that 
shrink  from  thee  as  children  shrink  from  the 
physician  who  has  come  to  heal  them.  Come  to 
all  the  children  of  God  in  his  good  time  and  pleas 
ure,  and  we  will  hail  thee  as  the  last  and  kindest 
ministration  of  his  love,  and  take  thy  hand  as  a 
loyal  subject  the  hand  of  a  herald  who  has  come 
forth  to  lead  him  to  his  king. 

But  if  it  is  gain  for  me  to  die,  when  physically 
considered,  much  more  is  it  true  in  relation  to 
my  mind. 

But,  if  it  is  gain  for  the  Christian  to  die  when 
physically  considered,  much  more  does  it  appear, 
to  be  true  in  relation  to  the  mind.  This  is  the 
glory  of  man.  There  is  no  power  like  that  of 
the  intellect.  Thought,  unless  it  be  sadly  per- 
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verted,  is  a  divine  exercise  of  a  divine  force.  He 
who  thinks  purely  feels  like  God.  There  is  no 
pleasure  like  that  of  intelligence.  All  men,  in 
the  creative  conception,  and  also  in  point  of  fact, 
are  students.  As  soon  as  he  is  born  the  child 
becomes  a  linguist.  He  studies  and  acquires  in 
tuitively.  The  mind  searches  for  knowledge  as 
the  mouth  of  the  babe  for  the  mother's  breast, 
and  is  not  content  unless  it  is  filled.  Its  wants 
grow  with  its  growth,  and  the  supply  of  its  neces 
sities  is  to  it  the  source  of  its  happiness.  The 
body  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy":  of  dust  is  it 
made,  and  unto  dust  will  it  return.  The  love 
liest  flower  loses  in  time  its  formation  and  its 
tinting,  and  is  resolved  back  into  its  original  ele 
ments.  Its  beauty,  like  its  life,  is  an  accident. 
But  the  mind  is  not  of  earth,  but  of  spirit,  and 
can  never  lose  its  coherence.  Existing  as  an  es 
sence,  it  is  lifted  above  the  laws  of  matter,  awd 
is  superior  to  its  fate.  I  forget  the  body  as  I 
speak.  The  invisible  in  me  addresses  the  in 
visible  in  you.  Not  the  eye,  but  that  which 
brightens  the  eye ;  not  the  voice,  but  that  which 
sounds  through  the  voice;  not  the  body,  but 
that  which  animates  it,  distinguishing  it  from  its 
kindred  clay,  is  what  I  allude  to  when  I  speak  of 
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mind.  The  history  of  the  race  is  but  a  narrative 
of  man's  search  for  knowledge.  He  has  probed 
the  earth ;  he  has  pursued  the  stars ;  he  has  tor 
tured  the  air  for  food  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
his  mind.  He  could  not  and  he  would  not  eat 
unless  he  fed  from  the  viands  of  the  gods.  This 
hunger  is  eternally  to  endure.  We  share  the 
craving  with  the  angels.  Like  birds  of  differ 
ent  degrees  of  growth,  but  of  the  same  species, 
we  search  the  air  for  the  same  food,  and  are  con 
tinually  crossing  each  other's  lines  of  flight.  I 
fly  to-day  where  they  flew  yesterday,  and  the 
pinions  of  my  mind  will  beat  to-morrow  the  air 
which  their  vans  fan  to-day.  The  things  that 
they  desire  to  look  into,  my  eyes  ache  to  see,  and 
the  song  in  praise  of  apprehended  excellence  they 
sing  will  roll  in  crested  waves  of  melody  from  my 
lips  when  my  eyes  behold  it. 

But  what  a  hindrance  and  impediment  this  life, 
in  its  necessities  and  conditions,  is!  How  it 
weighs  me  down,  as  a  stone  fastened  to  a  bird's 
wing  would  oppress  its  flight !  I  cannot  rise ;  I 
cannot  soar  into  the  clear  spaces  of  the  pure 
realm  above  me.  I  am  held  back  and  restrained 
amid  damp  and  vapor.  I  cannot  attain.  I  can 
only  prove  my  aspiration,  only  demonstrate  the 
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divine  instinct  in  me,  by  flutterings.  What  a  god 
in  knowledge,  what  an  angel  in  apprehension, 
what  a  giant  in  power,  man  might  become,  but 
for  the  body !  Where  is  the  world  he  might  not 
reach?  What  'star  is  there  in  all  the  heavens  he 
might  not  visit?  Along  the  shining  trail  of  what 
blazing  comet  might  he  not  fly?  What  com 
panionships  would  not  such  a  flight  bring  him ! 
How  would  his  soul  grow  into  the  angelic  mood, 
and  adoration  become  the  normal  expression  of 
his  nature,  as  he  saw  and  gazed  and  acquired! 
For,  wherever  he  flew,  on  the  marge  of  what 
ever  world  he  landed,  there  would  he  behold 
God,  whom  to  see  is  to  adore.  Everywhere,  I 
repeat,  in  his  finest  expression,  would  he  see 
Jehovah,  even  as  voyagers  in  tropical  seas  find 
nature  in  her  finest  expression  in  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  flowers,  land  they  on  whatever  isle 
they  may. 

To  all  these  possibilities  —  and,  besides  these, 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  the  earth? — death 
will  introduce  the  Christian.  As  the  opening  of 
the  door  means  freedom  to  the  caged  bird,  so 
dying  means  freedom  to  the  mind.  No  more  will 
the  body  wire  it' about;  no  more  will  it  pine  and 
droop,  fed  by  a  hand  that  knows  not  its  natural 
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food ;  no  more  will  the  plumage  of  its  breast, 
rent  in  its  fruitless  struggles  for  liberty,  crimson 
the  floor;  but  it  shall  fly  forth  with  a  great  burst 
of  song,  condensing  in  one  note  all  it  feels  of 
hate  for  bondage,  and  of  love  for  its  henceforth 
assured  freedom.  It  shall  fly  forth,  I  say,  the 
boundless  dome  of  heaven  alone  marking  the 
limit  of  its  flight ;  it  shall  feed  on  food  eaten  of 
all  its  kind,  and  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  as  it 
soars  forever  upward,  reflect  the  glory  of  its 
Maker  and  its  God. 

But  what  of  the  social  life  of  the  invisible 
world?  In  reply  I  would  say  the  future  is  un 
known,  and  hence  largely  uncertain ;  but  that 
there  is  a  realm  peopled  with  life  ahead  of  us, 
we  feel  and  are  assured.  Nor  are  its  laws  and 
privileges  entirely  hidden.  That  it  is  populous, 
we  know;  for  multitudes  were  there  before  the 
birth  of  man,  and  multitudes  are  daily  passing 
into  it.  The  names  of  all  the  living  live.  Each 
household  is  represented.  They  go  singly,  in 
couples,  in  groups,  in  circles,  in  clouds,  like 
birds  that  move  on  separately  in  calm,  and  anon 
are  blown  along  in  crowds  by  the  great  winds. 
There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  earth  which  has  not 
been  the  starting  point  for  some  upward-going 
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spirit.  In  the  lone  valley,  beneath  the  shade  of 
cypress,  the  weary  and  bewildered  hunter  has  lain 
him  down  and  slept :  and,  leaving  there  his  body 
on  the  mosses,  himself  did  journey  up  out  of  the 
fog,  and  make  his  neighborhood  among  the  ever 
lasting  stars.  From  the  surf-beaten  beach,  and 
the  white  terror  of  underlying  reefs,  from  battle 
fields  where  life  was  flung  away  as  if  it  had  no 
value,  from  palace-house  and  cottage-bed,  from 
study  and  street,  from  every  locality  beneath  the 
rolling  sun,  men  have  gone  up  to  God.  And  all 
these,  the  strong,  the  passionate,  and  the  loving, 
took  all  their  powers  and  feelings  with  them. 

Upon  the  smaller  the  larger  life  was  on  the 
instant  grafted.  They  did  find  their  growth  "  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  They  were  all  changed 
as  the  bud  is  changed  when  it  blossoms,  as  the 
sun  is  changed  when  it  sails  out  from  behind  the 
veil  of  the  eclipse.  There  was  no  lapse  of 
power,  no  interruption  of  the  faculties,  no  cessa 
tion  of  thought,  no  ebb  to  the  majestic  current 
of  their  lives  in  death.  We  touch  the  lowest 
tide-mark  in  dying;  and  from  that  point  our 
lives  know  only  an  eternal  flood.  They  went, 
not  shorn,  meager,  unattended,  but  circled  round 
about  and  braced  with  faculties  and  powers. 
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They  took  their  friendships  with  them,  even  as 
we,  when  journeying  to  foreign  parts,  take  ours 
with  us,  and  find  they  thrive  even  in  absence. 
They  took  their  loves  into  that  other  world, 
even  as  the  sun  takes  all  his  beams  at  setting 
with  him  into  another  hemisphere.  They  took 
their  strength  of  feeling  with  them,  their  yearn 
ing  and  their  craving,  their  prayer  for  fullness, 
—  that  lifelong  prayer  which  rises  from  out  our 
felt  emptiness ;  the  one  prayer  that  God  has 
never  answered,  and  may  not  until  we  stand  in 
his  actual  presence,  behold  him  as  a  parted  child 
his  regained  father,  and  so  are  filled.  They 
took,  in  brief,  all  that  in  birth  he  gave  them,  and 
stood  before  him  who  made  them  as  he  made 
them, —  full  men  and  women. 

To  me  the  spirit-world  is  tangible.  It  is  not 
peopled  with  ghosts  and  specters,  shadows  and 
outlines  of  being,  but  with  persons  and  forms 
palpable  to  the  apprehension.  Its  multitudes 
are  veritable,  its  society  natural,  its  language 
audible,  its  companionships  real,  its  loves  dis 
tinct,  its  activities  energetic,  its  life  intelligent, 
its  glory  discernible.  Its  union  is  not  that  of 
sameness,  but  of  variety  brought  into  moral  har 
mony  by  the  great  law  of  love,  like  notes,  which, 
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in  themselves  distinct  and  different,  make,  when 
combined,  sweet  music.  Death  will  not  level 
and  annul  those  countless  differences  of  mind  and 
heart  which  make  us  individual  here.  Heaven, 
in  all' its  mode  and  manner  of  expression,  will 
abound  with  personality.  There  will  be  choice 
and  preference  and  degrees  of  affinity  there. 
Each  intellect  will  keep  its  natural  bias,  each 
heart  its  elections.  Groups  there  will  be,  and 
circles;  faces,  knowji  and  unknown,  will  pass  us; 
acquaintance  will  thrive  on  intercourse,  and  love 
deepen  with  knowledge ;  and  the  great  underly 
ing  laws  of  mind  and  heart  prevail  and  dominate 
as  they  do  here,  save  in  this, —  that  sin,  and  all 
the  repellence  and  antagonisms  that  it  breeds, 
will  be  unknown,  and  holiness  supply  in  perfect 
measure  the  opportunity  and  bond  of  brother 
hood. 

My  friends,  I  speak,  not  out  of  Scripture,  but 
out  of  reason  and  hope  in  this;  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  amiss  should  thought  be  quickened  in 
you,  and  your  eyes  be  made  somewhat  familiar, 
by  gazing  through  even  an  imperfect  medium, 
with  that  unvisited  land  toward  which  the  pass 
ing  of  each  day,  each  hour,  each  moment  even, 
is  surely  bringing  us.  There  should  be,  there 
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must  be,  some  settled  faith  in  us,  upon  this  sub 
ject,  else  who  could  bear  the  wrench  of  separa 
tion  and  the  sorrows  of  life?  This  is  my  faith. 
I  shall  lie  down,  I  know,  in  death  ;  but  my  powers 
will  not  decay;  for  if  these  perish,  then  do  I 
perish  ;  for  they  are  of  me,  and  without  them  I 
am  not.  My  body,  indeed,  shall  know  corrup 
tion.  It  shall  become  familiar  with  the  changes 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  is.  It  shall  go  back 
and  mingle  with  its  native  dust.  It  shall  float 
upon  the  wind,  perhaps,  a  part  of  it.  It  will  take 
new  forms,  and  feel  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
touch  of  frost.  Yea,  it  will  dissolve,  and  be  not, 
save  as  it  lives  in  the  changeful  round  and  pas 
sages  of  the  material  world.  But  I  shall  never 
change  save  with  the  changes  of  growth, —  of 
addition  and  expansion.  For  within  me  is  what 
the  dust  could  never  make,  and  the  dust  can 
never  claim, —  hope,  feeling,  impulse,  and  the 
strong  on-sweeping  power  of  thought  which 
channels  the  great  universe  of  mind  with  the 
movement  of  an  inexhaustible  and  ever-increas 
ing  force.  This  will  flow  on  forever,  when  worlds 
have  perished,  and  the  races  that  peopled  them, 
in  their  material  forms,  have  passed  away.  This 
something  in  me  which  makes  me  nobler  than 
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the  brute ;  which  gives  me  seat  and  rank  in  the 
great  parliament  ruled  by  the  highest  life ;  which 
makes  my  body  but  an  accident,  and  my  stay  on 
earth  but  as  a  night  which  a  traveler  passes  at  an 
inn, —  this  will  never  lie  down,  I  say,  with  the 
material  form  it  now  ennobles  by  its  indwelling; 
but  it  will  stand  erect,  imperishable,  a  marvel  of 
dignity;  like  that  old  statue  on  Egypt's  plain, 
which  faced  with  lofty  and  imperturbable  mien 
the  east,  and  from  whose  lips  issued  music  with 
the  rising  of  every  sun.  Years  came  and  went, 
centuries  grew  apace;  tribes  perished;  cities 
rose  and  fell ;  even  empires,  whose  boast  was 
their  duration,  faded  like  falling  stars;  but  still 
the  statue  steadily  stood,  the  same  look  of  chis 
eled  majesty  upon  its  face,  the  same  serenity 
of  gaze,  and  the  same  audible  sweetness  greeting 
each  dawn  through  its  untouched,  unshriveled, 
everlasting  lips. 

And  if  I  change  not,  but  keep  the  integrity  of 
my  being,  what  shall  I  lose?  What  shall  be 
riven  from  me  in  death?  Nothing!  I  shall  be 
clothed  upon,  not  stripped.  Enlargement  and 
expansion,  not  extraction  and  diminution,  will 
come  to  me.  And  the  social  structure  of  heaven, 
as  I  conceive,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  men,  has  for 
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its  basis  the  same  powers  and  capacities,  the 
same  aptitudes  and  affinities,  and  the  same  divine 
loving,  that  the  society  of  the  pure  and  noble  has 
here.  Indeed,  I  do  not  picture  the  next  life  so 
vastly  unlike  the  present  as  many  seem  to  do. 
The  good  need  not,  and  can  only,  change  by  the 
changes  of  growth.  We  shall  have  the  same  God 
to  adore,  the  same  Saviour  to  praise,  and  the 
same  spirit  to  quicken  us,  as  here.  Our  sphere 
of  service  will  be  nobler,  our  powers  stronger, 
our  loves  deeper  and  holier,  the  best  within  us 
be  ever  in  ascendency ;  but  in  what  else  shall 
the  good  be  different?  At  death  we  do  not 
begin  to  live  a  new  life,  but  the  old  one  improved 
upon,  enlarged,  ennobled.  The  tune  will  be  on 
the  same  key;  but  the  volume  will  be  fuller, 
richer,  and  the  melody  sweeter. 

I  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking  when  I  say 
this:  I  am  speaking  to  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  and  suffered,  rejoiced  and  mourned. 
I  know  also  to  what  I  am  speaking;  I  am  speak 
ing  to  that  best  part  of  you,  seldom,  if  ever, 
shown  to  the  world,  but  held  up  freely  in  the 
secret  of  your  souls  before  God  ;  to  that  in  you 
which  the  earth  alone  could  never  elicit,  and  if  it 
had  elicited,  would  never  satisfy.  You  have  not 
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lived  thoughtlessly.  There  are  seas  that  ships 
cannot  sail  with  whole  canvas;  and  there  are 
passages  in  life  from  which  we  come  forth  not  as 
we  entered  into  them. 

Are  not  the  years  back  of  us  full  of  voices 
eloquent  and  pathetic?  You  who  have  lived 
long  have  stood  over  the  grave  of  many  an  early 
dream.  Success,  when  it  came,  was  not  what 
you  thought  it  would  be ;  and  even  that  has 
often  been  denied  you.  You  have  watched  by 
the  couch  of  many  a  hope,  and  seen  it  fail  and  die. 
You  have  buried  many  a  bright  expectation,  and 
laid  the  memorial  wreath  on  the  coffin  of  many 
a  joy.  When,  alone  by  yourselves  at  times,  you 
close  your  eyes  and  think,  these  memories  be 
come  oppressive.  Withered  garlands  are  there  ; 
and  broken  rings,  and  vases  once  fragrant  with 
flowers,  and  the  white  faces  of  those  that  sleep. 
It  is  hard  to  say  farewell  to  a  hope  that  has 
cheered  us;  to  unloose  the  clasp  of  what  seemed 
an  undying  friendship;  to  see  a  love  sail  away 
and  sink  its  white  sails  in  the  sea,  regardless  of 
our  outstretched  hands,  and  white,  surf-beaten 
face.  Yet  most  of  you,  I  suppose,  at  one  or 
another  time  of  your  life,  have  stood  on  that 
beach,  and  waded  far  out  into  its  deep  sounding 
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waves,  and  wrung  your  hands  at  parting  with 
what  would  never  more  come  back.  And  yet,  to 
such  as  are  not  crazed  thereby,  such  partings  and 
memories  are  not  vain.  There  are  things  back 
of  us,  known  only  to  heaven,  which  did  greatly 
shape  our  lives.  There  are  faces,  and  the  pres 
sure  of  hands,  and  snatches  of  song,  and  the 
light  of  long-closed  eyes,  and  the  far  distant 
murmur  of  solemn  prayer,  which  we  do  treasure 
choicely  and  reverently.  There  be  those,  of 
whom  I  happily  count  myself,  with  faith  enough 
to  think  that  by  and  by  the  old  faces  will  be  seen 
once  more,  the  loved  voices  heard  anew,  and  all 
lost  things  will  come  sailing  back  to  us,  like  ships, 
which  parted  by  night  and  the  swift  stroke  of 
tempest,  at  morning  with  sails  all  washed,  and 
fairer  than  they  went,  come  hurrying  back  to 
anchorage;  and  here  and  there  one  waits  with 
watching  for  that  day;  and,  like  some  angel  de 
tained  from  his  companions,  sits  gazing  with  wist 
ful  eyes  steadfastly  upward  and  far  ahead.  Who 
that  knows  God  doubts  that  they  shall  come  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  vision? 

For  one,  I  sympathize  with  such.  I  hold, 
not  from  mere  sentiment  and  warmth  of  im 
pulse,  but  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  what  I 
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know  of  God,  that  somewhere  down  the  future 
we  shall  meet  what  we  most  longed  for,  but  did 
miss  in  this  present  life ;  and  that  all  I  prayed 
for  purely  —  the  answer  being  impossible  in  this 
state  and  world  —  will  then  and  there  be  given 
me,  and  I  shall  put  my  arms  around  it, 
and  have  it  with  me  as  mine  eternally.  Then 
shall  that  knowledge  which  I  crave,  and  have 
not :  for  which  I  search,  and  do  not  find,  the 
knowledge  of  the  First  Cause,  and  the  intricacies 
of  human  destiny  —  be  discovered.  Then  shall 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  which  withholds 
where  I  should  grant,  and  permits  where  I 
should  deny,  be  unfolded.  Then  shall  the  un 
even  balance,  which  no  lifting  of  my  faith  can 
bring  to  even  poise,  be  accurately  adjusted,  and 
I  shall  see  why  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the 
good  decrease.  Then  will  the  grim,  stark  mys 
tery  of  sin,  which  many  explain  so  glibly,  but 
which  to  me,  after  all  my  pondering  and  pray 
ing,  only  looms  up  as  the  great,  ugly,  inexplica 
ble  fact,  which  hangs  like  a  dread  .eclipse  upon 
the  effulgence  of  universal  and  otherwise  appar 
ent  love,  be  explained.  Then  shall  I  gain  what 
I  have  lost,  and  much  besides, —  even  what  I 
crave,  and  have  not, —  and  at  last  be  satisfied. 
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No  night  so  long  as  to  endure  forever.  A 
dawn  will  come  at  last,  and  come  in  all  the 
flush  of  gold  and  amber.  Beyond  the  grave,  we 
may  not  have  the  ordering  of  our  lot;  but  we 
shall  have  great  liberty  in  choosing, —  even  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Eternity  will 
bring  to  the  good  the  opportunity  of  a  fresh 
start.  We  have  all  blundered  here  more  than 
we  shall  there ;  for  there  we  shall  select  and  dis 
card  with  a  higher  intelligence  than  we  saw  with 
here.  Our  companionship  will  be  intuitive,  like 
that  of  purity.  We  shall  mate  ourselves  with 
whatever  is  most  kindred  to  us  in  thought,  fiber, 
and  feeling.  The  laws  and  conditions  of  earthly 
existence,  and  of  imperfect  discernment,  end  at 
the  grave.  When  you  and  I,  my  friend,  stand 
on  the  shore  of  that  unsailed  sea,  we  shall 
build  us  new  ships:  some  of  us  will  build  differ 
ently  than  we  did  here,  and  launch  them  in 
other  company.  There,  too,  shall  we  meet 
again  the  loved  and  saintly  who  have  gone  be 
fore  us,  from  whom  we  parted  as  love  parts  with 
love  upon  a  beach, —  with  lip  pressed  to  lip,  and 
hands  slow  to  unclasp.  They  sailed  off  and  dis 
appeared,  and  the  great  waters  hid  them  from 
sight ;  but  the  hearts  that  waved  their  signals 
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back  to  us  as  they  receded  still  beat  in  love  for 
us  as  ours  still  swell  with  love  for  them. 
Heaven  would  not  be  heaven  to  me  without  its 
faces,  beginning  with  His  who  lifteth  the  light  of 
his  countenance  upon  me  now  day  by  day,  and 
whose  splendor,  tempered  to  my  eyes,  will  be 
then  my  daily  wonder  and  delight,  down  through 
all  the  grades  of  love  to  the  lowliest  man  that 
lives,  for  whom,  as  for  an  unseen  and  unmet 
brother,  I  have  prayed.  They  must  all  be 
there,  I  say, — -all  needed  by  my  heart,  as  the 
sun  needs  every  object  on  the  earth  to  elicit  its 
warmth ;  as  the  earth  needs  every  ray  of  light  to 
help  its  growth  by  day,  and  change  its  gloom 
and  dread  by  night  to  splendor.  That  they  will 
be  there  I  make  no  doubt.  Love  is  of  God,  and 
with  him  it  will  forever  live. 

The  world  of  spirits  is  populous;  and  we 
shall  go  into  numberless  companionships  when 
we  enter  it.  In  it  is  the  great  city  full  of  man 
sions  built,  and  mansions  being  builded.  They 
are  being  fitted  up  and  prepared  ceaselessly. 
The  city  grows  with  the  growth  of  God's  plan  of 
redeeming  man.  The.  space  between  it  and 
earth  is  white  with  the  passage  of  spirits  passing 
in.  They  come  pouring  into  it  from  the  dark 
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earth  as  white  doves  come  streaming  homeward 
when  chased  by  tempest,  their  pure  forms 
strongly  marked  against  the  black  clouds. 
Thus  it  is  being  filled  and  peopled  by  a  "  great 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number."  From 
such  beings  the  play  and  exercise  of  the 
affections  cannot  be  separated.  You  cannot 
conceive  of  them  as  not  mingling  and  inter 
changing  their  loves  one  for  another.  A  lan 
guage  adapted  to  their  wants,  to  their  services, 
to  their  ever-increasing  powers,  will  be  theirs; 
and  themes  too  high  for  mortal  thought  will  en 
gage  their  minds.  Nor  will  lesser  and  sweeter 
themes  be  wanting;  for  the  happiness  of  the 
children  will  be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  all-pro 
tecting  Father.  Oh,  friends!  will  it  not  be  gain 
to  die,  if  dying  will  bring  us  to  such  ?  Oh, 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  come  to  some  one 
of  the  many  groups;  when  we  shall  join  the 
perfect  spirits  of  the  skies,  know  them  and  be 
known  of  them  !  What  discoveries  will  in  that 
hour  be  made!  What  greetings  given  and  re 
ceived  !  What  sweet  surprises  be  experienced  ! 
—  for  many  will  be  there  whom  we  did  not  ex 
pect  to  see.  Heaven  will  not  be  like  a  strange 
place,  but  like  a  home  from  which  we  had  been 
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detained :  for  we  shall  see,  not  strangers,  but 
old  familiar  faces;  and  faces  never  by  us  seen 
before  will  be  known  instantly  by  us,  by  that 
law  of  subtile,  spiritual  recognition  by  which 
spirits  know  each  other  everywhere,  even  as  they 
know  and  are  known  instantly  of  God ;  and 
heaven  will  be  in  its  sights  and  sounds  and  greet 
ings  a  great  home-gathering  to  all  who  enter  it. 
My  friends,  remember  I  am  not  tired  of 
earthly  life.  I  love  it  in  its  uses,  its  labors,  and 
its  joys.  Its  duties  give  exercise  to  my  faculties, 
its  loves  to  my  affections,  its  successes  to  my 
happiness.  I  am  not  morbid,  but  sense  the 
world  through  a  healthy  body,  a  growing  mind, 
and  a  hope  as  strong  and  bracing  as  a  current  of 
northern  air  when  it  bears  down  upon  a  camp 
from  the  sides  of  mountains  planted  thickly  with 
odorous  trees.  The  pulse  of  this  life  is  strong 
within  me,  my  friends  are  many,  and  my  fortune 
beyond  my  merit  or  my  expectation.  I  am  not 
talking  to  you  as  a  disappointed,  a  depressed, 
an  unhappy  man.  Keeping  only  what  I  have, 
blessed  only  with  my  present  blessings,  I  could 
stay  on  earth  forever  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  be 
content.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  my 
thoughts  range  out  ahead  and  canvass  my  future, 
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I  can  but  feel  persuaded  that  the  present,  precious 
as  it  is,  does  not  begin  to  measure  the  resources  of 
blessing  hidden  in  the  heart  of  God  for  me. 
My  present  state  does  not  permit  me  their  full  re 
ception  ;  does  not  allow  the  perfect  disclosure  of 
his  love.  I  need  the  spiritual  body,  the  heavenly 
language,  the  celestial  sphere  of  action,  the  holy 
companionships,  the  powers  and  functions,  the 
rank  and  dignity,  the  privilege  and  liberty,  of  the 
glorified  world  and  state,  or  ever  I  shall  know  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the 
riches  of  his  love;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  that  by 
the  very  drift  and  movement  of  time  I  am  being 
borne  toward,  and  at  last  shall  come  to,  some 
thing  far  better  than  the  good  of  to-day. 

I  am  often  asked  if  we  shall  know  our  friends 
in  heaven ;  if  the  old  loves  will  abide,  and  the 
ties  formed  on  earth  endure.  I  cannot  doubt  it. 
What  is  there  in  death  to  shock  the  coherence 
of  these  bonds,  or  sunder  the  cords  that  bind  us 
to  our  loved  ones?  You  can  tell  if  aught  there 
be ;  for  you  have  stood  and  seen  the  gentle  die. 
You  have  seen  their  closing  eyes  grow  luminous 
with  an  immortal  light.  You  have  seen  the  lips, 
that  quivered  to  say  the  long  farewell,  part  even 
in  saying  it  with  a  heavenly  smile.  You  could 
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not  hold  them  back  or  keep  them  from  their  rest. 
You  lost  in  losing  them  what  made  life  rich ;  but 
they  had  come  to  the  borders  of  a  mighty  gain, 
and  entered  in  and  took  possession  of  their  im 
mortality,  not,  as  they  had  thought,  with  shrink 
ing,  but  with  joy.  It  was  not  in  your  hearts  to 
hinder  them.  You  only  stood  and  prayed,  while 
tears  rained  down  your  face,  that  you  might  be 
remembered  from  out  their  mansions  amid  the 
everlasting  light.  You  are  remembered.  They 
are  like  God ;  and  like  him,  they  bear  you  ever 
more  in  mind.  Heaven  never  forgets.  "Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva 
tion  ?  "  We  live  like  stars  in  constellation,  and 
move  on  in  groups.  Resolve  the  race  into  its 
constituent  parts  —  by  nations,  by  tribes,  by  fam 
ilies —  and  you  find  that  the  universal  symbol  is 
the  circle.  A  little  cordon  of  clasped  hands  rep 
resents  the  whole. 

The  race  began  in  incompleteness,  and  was 
made  perfect  in  two.  We  flock  naturally,  we 
group,  we  cluster,  and  the  higher  we  are  carried 
up  in  development,  the  closer  are  we  drawn  to 
gether.  When  we  touch  the  perfect  love,  we 
are  inseparable.  Death  does  not  suspend  the 
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action  of  this  organic  law  of  life  in  man :  never 
think  so.  Do  angels  stand  apart,  isolate  each 
from  the  other  ?  Shall  we  diverge,  when  like  so 
many  suns,  we  rise  above  the  mountains,  and 
the  outrayings  of  our  lives  find  at  last  a  level 
and  an  endless  range?  No,  we  shall  come  nigher 
than  before;  our  union  then  will  be  the  union  of 
kindred  elements;  and  God  to  all  our  loves  will 
be  even  what  the  air  is  to  music.  He  will  receive 
them  all  into  his  bosom,  be  thrilled  by  them,  and 
pass  them  on,  he  being  a  perfect  medium  forever. 
My  friends,  there  is  another  and  a  higher 
gain,  unmentioned  as  yet,  which  the  Christian 
will  receive  in  dying.  It  is  the  spiritual  gain; 
the  gain  of  the  soul;  of  those  pure,  strong,  im 
mortal  forces  of  thought  and  observation  in  us 
which  relate  directly  to  God.  Of  this  I  cannot 
speak  unless  I  claim  a  knowledge  I  do  not  have. 
The  physical  gain  I  can  appreciate ;  the  mental 
understand  ;  the  social,  through  the  imagination 
at  least,  dimly  conceive  of;  but  of  the  gain 
which  the  soul  of  man  receives  in  dying,  I  know, 
and  can  know,  nothing.  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  sun  by  gazing  at  it 
with  my  unassisted  eye.  Its  glory  blinds  me; 
its  going  forth  is  too  mighty  for  me.  I  drop  my 
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gaze  perforce,  and  find  relief  in  a  lower  range  of 
vision.  The  meeting  of  spirit  with  spirit, —  of 
all  spirits  with  the  one  parental  Spirit, —  who 
can  conceive  of  it?  I  stand  in  awe  before  the 
expectation.  It  rises  on  my  faith  as  a  city  seen 
from  a  mountain  at  sunrise  shines  out  from  amid 
the  mists, —  spires  and  roofs  of  gold  from  out  a 
crimson  sea.  So  heaven  seems  to  me.  So 
seems  the  hour  of  meeting  God.  O  soul !  be 
still.  Canst  thou  not  bear  the  yoke  one  hour, 
and  not  complain?  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou 
shalt  surely  come  at  last  to  rest  and  him? 

There  is  a  bird  that  manners  call  the 
11  frigate-bird,"  of  strange  habits,  and  of  stranger 
power.  Men  see  him  in  all  climes;  but  never 
yet  has  human  eye  seen  him  near  the  earth. 
With  wings  of  mighty  stretch,  high  borne,  he 
sails  along.  Men  of  the  far  north  see  him  at 
midnight  moving  on  amid  auroral  fires,  sailing 
with  set  wings  amid  those  awful  flames,  taking 
the  color  of  the  waves  of  light  which  swell  and 
heave  around  him.  Men  in  the  tropics  see  him 
at  hottest  noon,  his  plumage  all  incarnadined  by 
the  fierce  rays  that  smite  innocuous  upon  him. 
Amid  their  ardent  fervor  he  bears  along,  majes 
tic,  tireless.  Never  was  he  known  to  stoop  from 
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his  lofty  line  of  flight,  never  to  swerve.  To 
many  he  is  a  myth  ;  to  all  a  mystery.  Where  is 
his  perch?  Where  does  he  rest?  Where 
was  he  brooded?  None  know.  They  only 
know  that  above  cloud,  above  the  reach  of  tem 
pest,  above  the  tumult  of  transverse  currents, 
this  bird  of  heaven, —  so  let  us  call  him, —  on 
self-supporting  vans  that  disdain  to  beat  the  air 
on  which  they  rest,  moves  grandly  on.  So  shall 
my  hope  be.  At  either  pole  of  life,  above  the 
clouds  of  sorrow,  superior  to  all  tempests,  on 
lofty  and  tireless  wing,  scorning  the  earth,  it 
shall  move  along.  Never  shall  it  stoop,  never 
swerve  from  its  sublime  line  of  flight.  Men  have 
seen  it  in  the  morning  of  my  life;  they  shall  see 
it  in  its  hot  noonday;  and  when  the  shadows 
fall,  my  sun  having  set,  using  your  style  of 
speech,  but,  using  mine,  when  the  shadows  dis 
appear,  my  sun  having  risen,  the  last  they  see  of 
me  shall  be  this  hope  of  gain  in  dying,  as  it  sails 
out  on  steady  wing,  and  disappears  amid  the 
everlasting  light. 

"To  die  is  gain."  It  is  a  universal  statement 
universally  disbelieved.  I  have  searched  the 
graves  of  twenty  churchyards,  and  not  a  marble 
slab  or  shaft,  plainly  wrought  or  chiseled  in 
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costly  design,  bore  this  immortal  assertion.  I 
have  prayed  above  a  hundred  coffins,  and 
watched  the  faces  of  the  mourners  anxiously. 
Not  one  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  this  sentence. 
I  have  carried  a  bright  face  to  the  funeral  cham 
ber,  and  spoken  the  words  of  cheerful  faith ; 
and  men  have  marveled,  revealing  their  skepti 
cism  by  their  surprise.  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
persuade  men  that  death  is  sunrise.  But  when 
I  compare  the  conditions  of  this  life  with  those 
of  the  next ;  when  I  set  the  body  sensual  over 
against  the  body  spiritual,  the  mind  in  bondage 
over  against  the  mind  emancipated ;  when  I 
have  bowed  myself  over  the  white  face,  beauti 
ful  as  it  lay  in  deep,  unruffled  peace,  and  remem 
bered  how  passionate  and  painful  was  the  life; 
when  I  have  stood  beside  the  dying,  heard  their 
murmured  words  of  wonder,  their  exclamations 
of  rapture,  and  seen  a  light  not  of  this  world  fall 
upon  their  faces  as  they  touched  the  margin  of 
the  great  change, —  I  have  said  to  myself,  as  I 
turned  away,  "Yes,  Death,  thou  art  a  gain,  and 
Paul  did  not  lie." 
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"Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many." —  Matt,  xx  :  28. 

I  WISH  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  upon  the 
subject  of  ministering  to  others.  I  wish  to  bring 
out  and  set  before  you  how  the  lives  of  men  be 
come  unselfish  both  by  an  unconscious  and  a 
conscious  benevolence,  and  that  nobility  and 
spirituality  of  heart  and  mind  are  possible  to 
those  even  whose  energies  are  spent  in  grappling 
with  the  material  forces  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  men  can  give 
their  lives  for  men  :  the  one  is  by  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  themselves  to  death,  and  the  other 
by  the  generous  and  humane  influence  of  their 
acts. 

The  first  is  the  more  striking.  There  is  some 
thing  impressive  in  the  idea  of  one  man  dying  for 
another.  It  was  one  of  the  methods  God  took 
to  force  upon  men  the  conviction  of  his  love 
for  them  ;  and  Calvary  will  stand  forever  as  the 
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highest  expression  of  divine  benevolence.  Christ 
made  it  the  highest  test  of  love  when  he  said, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Nor  is  history 
lacking  in  instances  of  this  supreme  proof  of  love, 
this  supreme  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others. 
Enumerate  such  as  fell  in  battle,  fighting  for  lib 
erty ;  summon  them  from  their  bloody  graves, 
where,  unknown  and  unnoted,  they  lie  ;  and  what 
a  host  you  have !  Marshal  them  in  companies, 
in  battalions,  in  regiments,  in  divisions,  in  armies  : 
behold  what  masses,  what  interminable  lines,  what 
endless  columns,  what  a  dense  array !  And  yet 
to  each  and  every  one  of  all  these  millions  life 
was  precious.  Each  had  his  joys,  his  loves,  his 
friendships,  his  hopes,  his  dreams :  in  every  case, 
these  were  surrendered.  They  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves ;  they  gave  them  for 
the  common  good, —  to  ransom  men  from  bond 
age  and  degradation.  Or  what  shall  I  say  of 
those  who  died  at  the  stake,  who  languished  in 
dungeons,  who  endured  exile  and  made  their 
graves  in  foreign  lands,  who  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  truth,  being  steadfast 
even  unto  death?  Or  shall  I  speak  of  those  that 
watch  in  sick  chambers,  wearing  their  lives  out 
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for  the  diseased,  the  infirm,  the  bedridden?  Or 
of  those  who  serve  in  hospitals,  or  flutter  like 
angels  of  mercy  amid  the  din  and  dreadful  up 
roar  of  battle,  ministering  to  the  wounded  and 
the  dying  until  they  themselves  are  smitten?  Or 
even  of  the  policeman,  who,  stricken  down  by  the 
burglar's  bullet  in  front  of  your  dwelling,  yields 
up  his  life  for  the  public  safety?  Have  not  all 
these  given  their  lives  for  man?  Have  they  not 
all  imitated,  so  far  as  their  nature  and  office 
would  allow,  the  great  sacrifice  that  Christ  made 
of  himself  on  Calvary?  How  unmindful  we  are 
of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  us ! 
How  little  do  we  think  of  those  great  examples 
of  faithfulness  unto  death  of  which  the  annals  of 
the  world  are  full !  Do  we  not  do  well  to  sum 
mon  such  from  their  graves,  to  let  them  all  stand 
forth  in  the  light  of  our  generous  acknowledg 
ment? 

But,  friends,  this  is  not  the  only  way,  or  the 
way  open  to  most,  in  which  we  can  give  our  lives 
to  others.  It  is  not  in  dying,  but  in  living,  that 
sacrifice  is  possible :  and  I  wish  to  unfold  this, 
and  make  it  plain  to  you  ;  I  wish  to  show  you  a 
side  of  your  lives,  and  results,  which  may  not 
have  often  occurred  to  you. 
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Here  is  a  man  who  started,  thirty  years  back,  a 
poor  boy.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large 
business.  He  sends  ships  out  all  over  the  world  ; 
his  agents  are  in  every  state ;  he  is  rich :  men  say 
that,  and  stop  there,  as  if  they  had  summed  the 
results  of  his  life  all  up.  But  have  they?  Is  that 
all?  He  has  given  the  labor  of  his  life  to  trade, 
to  commerce,  to  manufacture;  and  he  has  re 
ceived  • —  what?  Wealth,  you  say, —  a  few  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars.  And  so  he  has.  He  has 
received  that ;  but  what  has  he  given  to  society, 
to  the  nation,  to  the  world?  Benefits  unnum 
bered,  I  reply, —  incentives,  opportunities,  indus 
tries.  He  has  given  work  to  the  idle ;  he  has 
quickened  skill  with  employment ;  he  has  kept 
invention  active;  he  has  inaugurated  improve 
ments  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  He  has 
made  it  possible  for  thousands  to  have  food  and 
clothes  and  homes.  He  has  helped  to  build 
schools  and  colleges  and  churches  ;  sent  the  word 
of  God  to  heathen  lands;  and  mingled  his  life  in 
the  current  of  every  reform.  Am  I  to  think  of 
such  men,  and  measure  them  by  what  their  skill 
and  labor  and  tact  have  put  into  their  own 
pockets,  and  forget  all  the  mighty  volume  of 
good  that  they  have  added  to  the  spiritual  and 
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benevolent  forces  of  the  world?  Do  you  not  see 
and  rejoice,  friends,  at  the  thought  that  God  has 
made  the  order  of  things  such  that  no  man  can 
monopolize  the  results  of  his  life?  You  might 
as  well  try  to  fence  in  the  fragrance  of  a  garden 
as  the  influence  of  such  a  career.  While  you  are 
thinking  only  of  what  you  will  get  by  such  or 
such  a  course,  while  you  think  only  of  your  in 
come,  God  thinks  of  what  the  race  will  receive 
by  your  temperance,  your  honesty,  your  activity, 
by  all  the  beneficent  outgoing  of  your  example. 
And  I  say  unto  you  all,  that  you  who  are  upright, 
industrious,  patient,  honorable,  are  yielding  forth 
day  by  day  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  more  than 
you  receive  unto  yourselves. 

Take  the  scholar,  and  watch  the  outgoings  of 
his  life.  See  where  they  accumulate;  to  whom 
they  belong. 

I  know  that  this  is  extremely  favorable  to  the 
thought  I  am  illustrating;  for  the  world  of  mind 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  less  selfish  than  that  of 
matter.  If  a  man  coins  an  hour's  manual  labor 
into  a  dollar,  he  can  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  he  can 
hide  it  in  the  earth;  he  can  keep  it  to  himself: 
but  if  a  student  or  orator  coins  his  activities  into 
a  thought,  an  idea,  a  sentence,  he  cannot  hide  it ; 
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he  cannot  keep  it  as  his  own.  The  cloud  might 
as  well  clamor  to  the  stream  to  give  back  the 
drop  that  fell  into  it  as  I  endeavor  an  hour  hence 
to  call  back  to  my  own  brain  the  impressions 
that  it  is  yielding  forth  to  you.  They  were 
mine:  they  are  yours.  They  cost  me  toil;  but 
I  cannot  claim  them.  They  were  born  with 
mental  travail;  are  truly  my  offspring:  but  I  can 
never  have  proprietorship  even  in  my  own. 

No  matter  how  selfish  a  thinker  may  be,  nor 
how  egotistical  or  vain,  he  cannot  appropriate 
himself.  He  is  a  fountain  that  cannot  hold  itself. 
Take  Webster.  He  gained  honor,  office,  hom 
age  :  these  were  his ;  but  he  gave  to  America,  to 
liberty,  to  us  all,  more  than  he  gained  for  him 
self.  Take  Sumner,  take  Wilson,  take  Phillips: 
how  little  of  their  own  lives  such  men  appropri 
ate  !  Could  Sumner  command  the  brave,  the 
heroic  sympathies  his  words  and  example  awak 
ened?  Could  Wilson  enrich  himself  with  what 
he  lavished  upon  a  nation  and  a  race, —  the  sim 
ple  purpose,  the  instinct  of  honesty,  the  wealth 
of  self-imposed  poverty?  Can  he  whose  voice, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man's,  has  preached 
righteousness  to  this  nation  for  thirty  years,  the 
smallest  portion  of  whose  enduring  fame  will  be 
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that  he  is  the  most  consummate  orator  America 
has  yet  produced, —  can  Phillips  take  unto  him 
self,  can  he  carry  with  him,  out  of  this  world,  the 
influence  of  his  words,  his  example,  his  life?  I 
tell  you  nay.  These  men,  and  all  in  any  degree 
like  unto  them,  do  not  and  cannot  own  them 
selves.  If  they  have  enriched  themselves,  they 
have  enriched  mankind  more.  They  have  hon 
ored  us:  they  have  honored  human  nature  be 
yond  what  we  can  honor  them.  Their  labors, 
their  toils,  their  struggles,  even  their  glory,  have 
passed  beyond  their  possession,  beyond  their 
control.  The  fountain  that  had  a  locality  and  a 
name  has  become  a  stream ;  and  the  stream  Is 
emptied,  and  is  emptying  itself,  into  that  vast 
ocean  which  swells  forever,  and  shrinks  not ; 
whose  tides  will  one  day  circle  the  world  ;  and 
whose  waves,  crested  with  airy  snow,  shall  break 
in  music  on  every  shore. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  with  another  instance. 
A  dozen  men  make  a  piano, —  one,  one  part ; 
another,  some  other.  They  have  worked  in 
different  proportions,  and  have  received  propor 
tionate  wages, —  one,  five  dollars;  one,  twenty 
dollars;  a  third,  forty  dollars  ;  and  so  on.  They 
worked  for  pay,  and  have  received  it,  and  are 
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content.  Men  inquire  how  much  they  received 
for  their  work,  and  are  told.  They  do  not 
think,  they  do  not  question,  how  much  those 
dozen  mechanics  have  given  to  the  world.  And 
what  have  they  given?  Let  us  see.  The  piano 
is  sold :  a  father  buys  it  for  his  children  :  it  is 
carted  home.  Now,  with  that  instrument, 
music  has  gone  into  that  house.  A  new,  a  per 
ennial  fountain  of  pleasure,  of  profit,  of  refine 
ment,  of  consolation,  is  opened  in  the  center  of 
that  family  circle.  When  mother  is  weary,  it 
rests  her;  when  the  younger  children  are  turbu 
lent,  it  quiets  them ;  when  father  comes  home 
from  his  toil,  worn  and  exhausted,  something 
more  restful  than  sleep  comes  forth  from  amidst 
the  keys.  It  tinkles  merrily  at  the  wedding- 
feast  ;  it  assists  the  Sabbath  hymn ;  it  rolls  forth 
all  its  melodies  at  family  reunions ;  it  cheers,  it 
soothes,  it  refines,  it  elevates;  it  doubles  the 
charm  of  the  household  circle,  and  increases  be 
yond  measure  the  salutary  influence  of  home. 
You  see,  friends,  that  even  the  common  day 
laborer,  who  labors  with  his  hands  only,  does  not 
consume, cannot  monopolize,  the  results  of  his  toil. 
He  is  generous  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were.  He 
gives  to  others  more  than  he  receives  himself. 
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There  is,  then,  one  way  to  look  at  life,  at 
your  daily  work,  in  which  it  seems  dull,  prosaic, 
unspiritual,  earthy.  Strive  as  you  may  to  lift 
yourself,  your  planning,  your,toil,  your  money- 
making,  shall  seem  one  mass  of  selfishness  and 
materialism.  And  the  Devil  is  glad  to  have  you 
look  at  it  in  that  way  :  he  rejoices  when  you  are  so 
blind  that  you  cannot  see  the  threads  of  gold  and 
amber  that  God  permits  us,  by  every  good  pur 
pose  of  our  hearts,  to  weave  into  the  dull,  black 
woof  of  earthly  effort.  And  many  of  you,  I 
dare  say,  have  more  than  once  exclaimed  men 
tally,  "  What  is  the  use  of  striving  to  be  spirit 
ual-minded,  as  my  pastor  urges  ?  I  came  into 
business  when  a  boy.  I  put  myself  in  the  cur 
rent  of  material  gain  then.  My  whole  life  has 
been  one  prolonged  effort  of  selfishness."  That 
is  one  way,  I  say,  to  look  at  life.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  it ;  and  I  trust  you  will  profit 
by  the  reflection. 

But,  friend,  while  some  truth  lurks  in  such  a 
feeling,  if  your  life  has  been,  in  the  main,  hon 
est,  there  is  a  huge  lie  in  such  a  statement. 
During  all  the  years  of  your  effort,  God  has 
caused  you  to  unconsciously  energize  along  the 
line  of  beneficence.  You  have  not  built  a  store, 
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erected  a  house,  constructed  an  instrument  of 
music,  invented  a  machine,  written  a  book,  or 
done  anything,  that  has  not  blessed  others  more 
than  yourself.  There  is  riot  a  single  creation  of  - 
your  life  that  has  spent  all  the  forces  of  useful 
ness  on  yourself.  You  have  been  like  the  clouds 
that  send  down  the  rain :  you  could  not  num 
ber,  you  could  not  direct,  the  drops  of  your  in 
fluence;  you  could  not  gather  them  together 
and  brood  over  them,  and  say,  "  Behold,  these 
are  all  mine  !"  And  I  hope  you  will  all  devoutly 
praise  God  that  you  have  lived  in  an  age  and 
land  so  far  advanced  toward  the  millennium 
(when  none  shall  lack,  and  all  shall  share  with 
all)  that  selfishness,  in  its  old  inclusive  sense,  has 
been  impossible  to  you. 

But  let  me  solicit  that  you  go  one  step  farther 
than  this.  The  extraordinary  is  only  one  re 
move  from  the  ordinary  in  goodness.  Add  to 
this  unconscious  benevolence  a  conscious  love 
for  man;  a  conscious  desire  to  give  your  life  for 
others,  not  by  the  way  of  dying,  but  by  the  use 
you  make  of  living.  If  you  need  an  example, 
you  know  where  to  look.  I  do  not  refer  to  Cal 
vary :  there  is  where  Christ  died.  You  can 
never  die  as  he  died:  you  cannot  imitate  him 
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in  that  direction.  But,  friend,  if  you  cannot  die 
as  he  died,  can  you  not  live  as  he  lived?  Be 
hold  your  example  in  the  service  of  his  life  more 
than  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  If  you  cannot 
ransom  anyone  by  dying  for  him,  can  you  not 
ransom  some  one  by  living  for  him?  This  hope 
it  is  which  should  hang  in  the  heaven  of  your 
life,  like  that  vesper  star,  which,  amid  the  gath 
ering  shadows  and  the  growing  darkness,  sits 
luminous  and  lambent,  alone  in  her  evening 
splendor,  queen  of  the  western  sky.  Say  to  this 
orb  of  hope,  "  Shine  on  me, —  shine  on  me  liv 
ing,  shine  on  me  dying, —  that  all  my  life  may 
be  passed  in  thy  light,  and  all  my  consolation 
derived  from  thy  rays  at  death ;  for,  so  living  or 
dying,  I  shall  be  the  Lord's." 

I  have  shown  you  that  you  are  unconsciously 
benevolent ;  that  you  are  daily  blessing  the 
whole  world  by  your  activities;  and  you  shall 
all  see  it  to  be  true.  I  ask  you  now  to  realize 
it :  I  ask  you  to  let  the  thought  have  its  full 
effect  upon  you.  A  truth,  to  be  potential,  must 
be  apprehended.  The  only  way  to  be  noble  in 
your  industries  is  to  see  how  noble  they  are. 
Why,  friend,  the  part  you  gain  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  grand  gain  of  your  life:  it  is  only 
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what  one  note  is  to  an  anthem ;  what  one  little 
ray  is  to  that  vast  b.ody  of  light  which  to-day 
illumines  the  world.  Do  not  dwarf  yourself 
when  your  stature  is  Godlike.  How  insignifi 
cant  you  will  seem  to  yourself,  how  insignificant 
you  in  very  fact  are,  considered  in  such  a 
light!  Why,  what  does  my  life  mean  to  me? 
what  types  it?  Is  it  the  money  I  earn?  the  ap 
probation  or  applause  I  may  at  intervals  receive? 
the  little  fame  I  may  win? — barely  sufficient  to 
keep  my  name  alive  a  generation  after  I  am 
gone.  Is  that  all  my  life  means?  Do  I  gain 
and  do  no  more  than  this?  I  trust  I  shall  gain 
more.  I  have  a  hope,  but  not  of  that  kirrd.  I 
will  not  degrade  myself  by  the  smallness  of  such 
an  ambition.  I  hope  to  be  mingled  amid  the 
unnamed  forces  of  the  universe,  and  thereby 
make  the  universe  my  debtor.  As  an  individual, 
I  am  nothing.  My  petty  gains  and  name  will 
be  forgotten:  whatever  I  hoard,  I  waste;  I  shall 
retain  only  what  I  scatter  abroad.  If  I  can 
quicken  some  mind,  in  that  quickening  my  intel 
lect  shall  prolong  its  own  life.  If  I  can  ease 
some  burdened  heart,  my  own  will  gain  immor 
tal  rest.  If  I  can  teach  the  sense  of  power 
humility,  and  link  imperious  strength  with  gen- 
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tleness;  if  I  can  make  hastiness  patient,  and  seal 
the  murmurer's  lip  with  submissive  silence ;  if  I 
can  send  one  single  ray  of  my  heaven-born  faith 
into  the  darkened  world  of  doubt,  or  show  the 
infidel  that  it  is  more  credulous  to  deny  than 
to  believe ;  if  I  can  bear  the  inevitable  with 
cheerfulness,  and  reconcile  myself  to  that  I  may 
not  change, —  then  I  shall  be  content.  My 
name  may  be  forgotten,  my  grave  obliterated, 
and  those  whom  I  had  blessed  unconscious  that 
I  ever  lived ;  but  I  shall  still  live  on  among  the 
ranks  and  orders  of  beneficent  force,  a  needed 
and  everlasting  power. 

And  so,  my  friend,  it  is  with  you.  Never 
limit  your  ambition  by  the  material  and  the 
temporal.  Be  not  ambitious  touching  what  you 
can  keep:  be  emulous  only  in  reference  to  what 
you  can  send  abroad.  The  life  you  find  you 
shall  lose:  it  shall  slip  from  you  at  death,  and 
you  shall  grope  forever  for  it,  in  vain,  amid  the 
stars.  I  look  about  me,  and  see  men  like  eagles 
walking.  There  is  no  stateliness  of  motion, 
there  is  no  dignity  of  poise,  in  all  their  move 
ments.  With  trailing  and  disheveled  wings 
they  drag  themselves  around,  soiling  the  pinions, 
which,  being  spread,  would  lift  them  to  the  sun. 
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Be  not  like  these.  There  is  but  one  frame  for 
the  picture  which  an  eagle  makes,  when  with 
vans  widespread,  and  vibrant  with  buoyancy, 
disdainful  of  the  earth,  with  flashing  eye  that 
looks  unflinchingly  at  the  noonday  sun,  he 
hangs  suspended  above  the  clouds,  a  blaze  of 
dazzling  plumage :  it  is  the  wide  sweep  of 
heaven,  and  the  all-encircling  blue.  And  so 
there  is  but  one  frame  vast  enough  to  include 
the  human  soul  when  it  stands  erect,  self- 
balanced,  majestic,  conscious  of  its  every  power 
and  full  destiny:  it  is  eternity. 

This  is  the  life  I  would  have  you  live ;  this  is 
the  perch  from  which  I  would  have  you  start  for 
the  new  year's  flight, —  a  flight  high-aimed 
enough  to  bring  you  nearer  heaven,  or  carry 
you  into  it,  if  God  so  wills,  before  the  year  shall 
close.  Who  of  us  here  can  afford  to  fly  a  lower 
flight  ?  I  know  the  effort  it  will  take ;  I  know 
the  atmospheric  pressures  we  must  bear  up 
against,  the  buffeting  of  whirlwinds  we  shall 
meet,  and  the  opposition  of  adverse  currents  we 
must  stem.  I  see  the  clouds  in  the  shadow  of 
which  we  stand ;  I  hear  the  roaring  storm 
through  which  the  soul  must  pass, —  the  struggle 
and  the  tumult :  but  how  slight,  how  unworthy 
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of  regard,  these  seem  !  They  melt,  they  fade 
away,  they  disappear,  as  I  watch  the  spirit,  with 
upturned  breast,  speeding  with  dauntless  flight, 
straight  for  its  native  heaven,  leaving  behind  far 
in  its  wake  forever  the  storms  and  darkness  of 
this  lower  and  inconstant  world.  It  shall  find 
cloudless  skies  and  a  stormless  clime  amid  the 
everlasting  hills. 

I  ask  you,  my  hearer,  to  note  the  influence  of 
such  elevation  of  thought,  such  unselfishness  of 
act  upon  yourself.  Nothing  hurts  a  man  more 
than  to  seem  small  and  ignoble  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  is  the  slavish  feeling  that  degrades  the  slave. 
A  base  ambition  makes  the  man  that  cherishes 
it  base.  No  one  can  debase  you  but  yourself. 
Slander,  satire,  falsehood,  injustice, —  these  can 
never  rob  you  of  your  manhood.  Men  may  lie 
about  you,  they  may  denounce  you,  they  may 
cherish  suspicions  manifold,  they  may  make 
your  failings  the  target  of  their  wit  or  cruelty; 
never  be  alarmed ;  never  swerve  an  inch  from 
the  line  your  judgment  and  conscience  have 
chalked  out  for  you.  They  cannot  by  all  their 
efforts  take  away  your  knowledge  of  yourself, 
the  purity  of  your  motives,  the  integrity  of 
your  character,  and  the  generosity  of  your 
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-nature.  While  these  are  left,  you  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  unharmed.  Nothing  outside  yourself 
can  ever  make  you  smaller  than  you  are  to-day. 
If  you  shall  dwindle;  if  leanness  and  inability 
shall  come  to  any  faculty;  if  you  shall  lose  what 
makes  you  an  ornament  to  that  rank  and  order 
of  intelligence  to  which  you  were  born, —  the 
loss  will  be  a  self-inflicted  one.  Self-degradation 
is  the  only  degradation  man  can  know. 

But  if  you  will  look  nobler  in  your  own  eyes 
by  such  a  course  of  action,  how  much  nobler  also 
will  you  stand  in  the  opinion  of  men!  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  esteemed.  The  admiration  and 
indorsement  of  the  worthy  appeal  to  something 
in  man  far  nobler  than  vanity.  I  hope  you  all 
desire  to  be  well  thought  of  by  the  good.  He 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  others  is  not 
one  to  receive  an  opinion  from.  But  there  is  a 
way  to  live  in  which  you  cannot  be  esteemed. 
You  can  live  so  that  men  will  despise  you  and 
hate  you  justly.  You  can  make  yourself  the  em 
bodiment  of  maxims  and  habits  so  wicked  and 
coarse,  you  can  be  so  sordid  and  mean  and  harsh 
and  unfair,  that  men  shall  have  no  feeling  toward 
you  but  that  of  contempt.  I  ask  you  to  live  an 
opposite  life  to  this.  I  ask  you  to  live  so  that 
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men  shall  love  you.  Adopt  right  maxims  and 
correct  habits.  Be  so  generous  that  others  shall 
become  generous,  their  natures  kindled  by  the 
inspiration  of  your  example.  Lay  up  your  treas 
ures  in  the  right  spot,  lest  you  stand  poverty- 
stricken  in  the  day  of  your  deepest  need.  In 
order  to  seem  great  to  men,  be  great. 

Interrogate  yourself,  friend.  What  sort  of  a 
life  are  you  living?  How  do  you  seem  to  your 
self?  What  is  the  judgment  others  would  put 
upon  you  if  they  knew  your  heart?  What  is 
the  judgment  God  puts  upon  you?  Has  a  hand 
come  forth  from  the  wall?  Are  the  characters 
visible?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Are  you  found 
wanting? 

The  noblest  use  of  the  imagination,  the  high 
est  service  it  can  render  a  man,  is  to  project  him 
to  some  point  down  the  future  from  which  he  can 
look  back  upon  his  life  as  already  lived,  and  esti 
mate  the  result  of  it.  I  ask  you  to  do  this  at 
this  time.  Lift  yourself  to  some  height,  and, 
from  the  distance  of  a  hundred  years  from  to 
day,  look  back  upon  yourself.  Are  you  such  a 
man,  are  you  such  a  woman,  as  you  will  then 
wish  you  had  been?  For  the  conditions  of  your 
lives  you  are  not  responsible ;  these  were  shaped 
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by  force-s  outside  yourself,  and  beyond  your  con 
trol  ;  but  at  heart,  in  the  aims,  purposes,  ambi 
tions,  and  hopes  of  your  lives,  are  you  living  as 
an  immortal  being  should  live?  Are  you  flying 
high  enough  to  drop  into  heaven,  should  death 
check  you  in  mid-career? 

This  is  what  I,  as  your  pastor,  call  spirituality. 
It  is  pc  ssible  to  all, —  as  possible  in  the  store  as 
the  pulpit,  in  the  parlor  and  street  as  in  the 
study.  This  must  be  true,  or  spirituality  can 
never  be  realized  on  the  earth.  You  see  where 
the  real  forces  of  the  world  lie  :  they  lie  at  the 
roots  of  the  world.  Where  do  the  forces  of  a 
tree  lie?  Whence  come  its  leaves?  whence  its 
blossoms?  whence  its  fruitfulness?  They  do  not 
flutter  down  from  above ;  they  are  not  hung  in 
rainbows  along  the  sky;  they  are  not  flung  over 
it,  all  threaded  and  woven,  and  formed  like  a  man 
tle  from  out  of  the  clouds:  they  lie  at  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  in  the  earth,  in  the  mould,  in  the 
damp,  unlovely  soil.  But  out  of  this  deadness 
and  dampness,  when  moved  upon  by  the  creative 
energies,  come  fragrance  and  loveliness,  and  such 
fruiting  as  is  possible  to  it.  So  it  is  with  men. 
The  forces  of  their  lives  do  not  exist  in  visible 
beauty  at  first;  they  are  latent,  unperceived ; 
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they  are  packed  in  with  the  muscles;  they  lie 
seed-like  amid  unpublished  affections;  they  are 
rolled  along  by  the  current  of  their  ambitions, 
like  diamonds  in  a  turbid  stream  ;  they  are  a  part 
of  their  forming  motives,  and  unbreathed  hopes, 
and  crude,  half-digested  plans.  The  angelic  does 
not  appear  at  once.  The  old  mythologies  teach 
that  Minerva  sprang  in  an  instant,  full  formed, 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  That  was  a  beautiful 
fable.  But  we  are  talking  about  facts;  and,  as  a 
fact,  neither  wisdom  nor  spirituality  comes  to  life 
in  that  way.  They  are  first  conceived ;  they 
have  a  growth;  they  come  slowly  to  birth;  then 
they  linger  in  infancy,  and  advance  to  their  matu 
rity —  to  their  full  stature  and  splendor  of  ap 
pearance —  by  degrees,  lingeringly.  God  moves 
over  you  leisurely,  you  see.  He  acts  as  one  who 
is  so  delighted  with  his  work  that  he  must  ever 
and  anon  pause  in  it,  and  look  at  it,  and  enjoy  it. 
He  gives  the  plants  time  to  absorb  the  moisture 
of  one  shower  before  he  darkens  the  heavens  for 
another.  And  so  I  say  to  you  who  are  in  busi 
ness  life ;  who  are  in  the  rush  of  gainful  pursuits ; 
whose  career,  in  itself  considered,  is  in  every  sense 
sordid, —  you  who  represent  the  soil,  the  mould, 
the  root-forces  of  the  world, —  I  say  that  from 
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you  shall  come  up  the  best  spirituality  of  the  age. 
Christianity,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  born 
related  to  labor.  In  his  youth  she  was  appren 
ticed  to  a  trade.  She  took  one  of  her  earliest 
disciples  out  of  a  customhouse;  a  physician  was 
her  best  historian ;  and  all  down  the  ages  her 
conflicts  and  trials  have  been  in  grappling  with 
the  material  and  selfish  forces  of  the  world,  and 
overcoming  them. 

Why,  look  ahead  !  Run  your  eye  down  the  per 
spective  of  future  years.  As  wars  have  ceased, 
has  not  trade  multiplied?  Commerce  has,  for 
her  father,  intelligence;  and  for  her  mother, 
peace.  As  the  one  grows,  and  the  other  be 
comes  permanent,  will  not  commerce  thrive?  In 
the  rapid  material  development  of  the  earth,  I 
see  the  best  proof  that  the  millennium  is  actually 
coming  toward  us.  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen ; 
but  the  flush  on  the  sky  tells  from  what  point  he 
is  to  rise.  The  old  prophecy  expressed  the  idea 
when  it  foretold  a  day  when  "  the  sword  should 
be  beaten  into  a  plowshare."  The  symbol  of 
death  and  wasting  was  to  become  a  symbol  of 
life  and  accumulation.  There  is  a  physical  as 
truly  as  a  spiritual  regeneration  going  on  by 
divine  appointment.  He  who  created  the  mate- 
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rial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  globe 
will  restore  both  alike  to  their  pristine  position 
and  pristine  harmony,  one  with  the  other.  The 
desert  shall  yet  bud,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
"  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree."  In  an  improved  agriculture,  draining  our 
marshes,  irrigating  our  deserts,  and  terracing 
with  beauty  and  fruitfulness  our  now  sterile  hills, 
shall  the  old  predictions,  which  have  been  read 
so  long  as  poetry,  be  realized  at  last  in  fact. 

The  truest  triumph  of  Christianity  is  the  tri 
umph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material.  If  it 
cannot  illuminate  darkness;  if  it  cannot  make 
the  dead  vital,  and  the  gross  buoyant ;  if  it  can 
not  straighten  what  is  crooked  in  man's  nature 
and  conduct,  and  make  the  bitter  sweet, —  then 
it  will  be,  and  is,  a  failure;  for  to  accomplish  pre 
cisely  this  is  its  confessed  mission. 

My  people,  the  days  of  life  are  not  on  one 
level  range :  they  stand  one  higher,  one  lower, 
than  another.  There  are  depressions  and  un 
dulations  and  slopes,  and  peaks  and  summits 
from  whence  you  get  a  mighty  vision.  There 
are  days  adapted  to  our  various  moods, —  days 
devoted  to  memory,  and  days  consecrated  to 
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hope.  There  are  days  when  one  naturally  looks 
backward,  and  stands  with  drooping  gaze,  and 
turns  his  ear  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  past. 
Other  days  there  are  that  command  a  large 
perspective ;  and  man  looks  ahead  with  uplifted 
vision,  and  hears  the  lively  movements  of  joys  to 
come.  We  stand  at  this  moment  within  the 
circle  of  such  a  day.  It  is  the  last  Sabbath  of  a 
year  now  past.  In  it  what  experiences  we  have 
had !  what  joys  and  agonies  and  temptations ! 
We  have  been  tested  as  men  who  take  the  risk 
of  death  to  escape  from  death.  We  have  been 
weaker  than  we  thought ;  we  have  been  stouter 
than  we  dreamed.  We  have  borne  what  we 
thought  would  kill  us ;  we  have  been  prostrated 
by  what  we  might  have  borne.  The  past  is  not 
an  undotted  plain;  there  are  arbors  in  it,  and 
trellised  walks,  and  fragrant  borders ;  to  many, 
triumphal  columns,  and  here  and  there  a  grave. 
Nor  is  that  stretch  behind  us  silent;  it  is  full  of 
voices, —  voices  of  pleading  and  of  warning; 
and  their  exhortation  will  never  cease  to  sound. 
I  sat  last  week  beneath  Niagara,  when  the  sun 
lay  low  in  the  west,  and  sent  its  level  rays  against 
the  face  of  the  fall.  I  sat  upon  a  mighty 
bowlder  of  ice  frozen  from  falling  spray,  within 
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twenty  feet  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  which  the 
deep,  swift  rapids  send  over  close  to  the  bank  on 
the  American  side:  I  sat,  I  say,  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  down-plunging  mass,  which  strikes 
the  bottom  with  so  direct,  heavy,  and  continu 
ous  a  blow,  that  it  shakes  the  shore,  and  splits 
the  very  air  asunder,  with  the  concussions  of  its 
pow-er.  The  sun  called  home  his  beams,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  Canadian  hills;  the  brief 
winter's  twilight  deepened  quickly  into  darkness; 
the  white  mist  faded  from  sight,  and  the  plung 
ing  masses  of  water  become  invisible :  but  still 
from  out  the  gloom  the  cataract  sent  forth  its 
solemn  thunders,  and  the  darkness  shook  and 
undulated  as  shock  and  boom  swelled  forth  upon 
the  evening  air.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is 
like  the  voice  of  God,  that  sounds  the  same  by 
day  or  night.  His  warnings  fail  not,  and  his 
solemn  exhortations  never  cease." 

My  friends,  we  shall  move  on,  and  the  past 
will  retire  from  sight.  The  years  will  weave 
their  darkness  over  the  face  of  its  experiences, 
and  much  that  now  is  vivid  will  grow  dim,  and 
be  obscured  ;  but  the  lesson  of  its  experiences, 
the  mysteries  in  self,  nature,  and  God,  it  has  in 
terpreted,  the  voice  of  its  warnings  and  exhorta- 
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tions,  will  never  be  silenced.  By  day  and  night 
they  will  be  heard:  they  will  swell  around  us  in 
solemn  and  majestic  cadence,  like  the  inrolling 
surf  upon  a  distant  shore.  The  future  will  in 
terpret  the  past :  what  we  shall  feel  will  reveal 
God's  motive  in  what  we  have  felt ;  what  now  is 
harsh  will  be  attuned ;  and  that  which  to-day  is 
fitful,  and  out  of  tune,  will  be  brought  to  the 
measure  of  a  perfect  movement ;  and  all,  at  last, 
assorted  and  combined,  each  note  distributed 
upon  the  proper  line,  will  make  the  finished  and 
divinely-conceived  anthem  of  our  lives. 
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I. 

"  But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc 
trines  the  commandments  of  men." —  Matt,  xv :  9. 

IT  is  impossible  for  New  England  to  pass 
through  a  generation  and  not  be  agitated  from 
center  to  circumference  with  the  discussion  of 
some  great  question.  The  reason  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  active  intellectual  life  of  the 
people.  This  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
keeps  them  acquainted  with  the  foremost  thought 
of  the  whole  world.  If  there  is  an  invention 
discovered,  or  a  new  treatise  written,  the  New 
England  people  are  the  first  to  hear  of  it,  and 
the  first  to  estimate  its  value  arid  influence  on 
the  commercial  and  literary  character  of  the 
times.  If  there  is  a  discovery  made  in  the 
Orient,  some  old  tablet,  or  monumental  frag 
ment  of  earth,  on  which  signs  can  be  traced, 
which  being  interpreted  point  to  any  historic 
event  in  past  ages,  New  England  people  are 
among  the  first  to  anticipate  its  influence  on 
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the  chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  the 
first  to  recognize  its  importance  as  testimony. 
If  the  geologist  with  patient  searching  discovers 
proof  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  twenty 
thousand  years  before  the  popular  Mosaic  account 
fixes  his  birth,  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  are  so  quick  to  apprehend  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  assertion  as  those  who  live  within 
New  England  limits;  In  short,  no  new  star  can 
flash  into  existence  at  any  point  of  the  rounded 
dome  of  the  sky,  and  some  New  England  eye 
not  catch  the  initial  gleam.  No  word  expressive 
of  a  new  idea  can  be  sounded  from  any  mouth; 
no  new  or  startling  assertion  projected  into  the 
atmosphere,  that  some  New  England  ear  will 
not  hear  the  passing  vibration,  and  tell  the  newly 
received  message  to  his  neighbor. 

Hence  it  happens  that  every  generation  of 
New  England  people  have  some  one  great  sub 
ject  to  consider.  For  the  world  moves  upward 
on  a  stairway  whose  steps,  finer  and  more  solid 
than  marble,  are  quarried  out  from  great  themes 
universally  discussed.  New  England,  especially, 
moves  upward  on  the  steps  of  debate.  Its  polit 
ical  and  religious  history  alike  prove  it.  Some 
subject  like  that  of  slavery,  in  the  providence 
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of  God,  comes  up  for  discussion,  and  after  thirty 
years  of  argument, —  which  means  thirty  years 
of  education, —  the  people  frame  it  into  the  great 
stairway  up  which  they  are  mounting  towards  a 
higher  civilization  ;  and  you  notice  that,  however 
diverse  the  opinions  at  the  start,  thirty  years  of 
agitation  brings  them  into  unanimity,  and  the 
next  step  making  one  more  in  the  great  stairway 
is  adjusted  with  popular  acclamation. 

Or  it  may  be  the  question  of  religious  liberty, 
—  and  no  question  may  be  discussed  by  any  peo 
ple,  of  graver  significance  than  that  which  em 
braces  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
including  the  rights  of  individual  judgment. 
One  hundred  professors  of  religion,  for  instance, 
are  members  of  a  church  one  side  of  the  street, 
who  believe  that  baptism  means  sprinkling.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street  meets  a  little  con 
venticle  of  six  or  eight  members  who  believe  that 
baptism  should  be  by  immersion.  The  hundred 
decide  after  due  deliberation  and  considerable 
prayer, —  and  making  each  motion  with  such  reg 
ularity  and  slowness  that  each  turn  of  the  screw 
shall  pinch, —  that  the  seven  or  eight  are  wrong 
in  their  belief,  and  wrong  in  having  way  such  be 
lief,  that  is,  wrong  in  thinking  as  they  do, —  not 
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only  wrong,  but  wicked  ;  not  only  wicked  but 
contumacious,  and  therefore  fit  subjects  for  the 
latest  stages  of  discipline.  So  they  proceed  to 
arrest  them,  put  them  in  prison,  scourge  them 
once  or  twice  apiece  in  public,  and  finally,  to  end 
the  thing  up  handsomely  and  give  full  vindica 
tion  of  their  authority,  banish  them  the  State. 

But  the  six  or  eight  are  stubborn  chaps,  en 
dowed  with  a  good  deal  of  native  grit,  with 
enough  of  the  old  Adam  in  them  to  be  willing 
to  fight  at  due  provocation ;  and  enough  of  the 
new  Adam  in  them  to  be  crucified,  if  need  be, 
for  the  truth ;  and  so  they  join  issue  with  the 
hundred,  and,  according  to  their  ability,  fight  the 
thing  out. 

Well,  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  seeing  that 
locally,  and  for  the  time,  the  fight  is  going  against 
them,  the  weaker  party,  impelled  by  human  wit 
or  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  both,  make  an  appeal  to 
man;  and  the  appeal,  in  substance,  is:  — 

"  The  mind  is  free;  every  man  has  a  right  to 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  truth,  even  his 
opinions  are  sacred  in  matters  of  conscience  ;  and 
no  power  has  the  right  to  deprive  man  of  this,  his 
free-born  liberty.  Therefore,  we  are  wronged  and 
hurt  and  maltreated,  and,  in  this,  man  is  wronged, 
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and  the  rights  of  all  imperiled.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  our  fellow  men,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  the  liberty  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  interpret 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  according  to  our  own 
judgment  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word." 

Well,  New  England  hears  the  appeal,  and  af 
ter  thirty  years  of  discussion,  and  not  a  little 
hard  feeling,  finally  settles  down  to  the  opinion 
that  the  hundred  men  were  wrong,  and  the  six  or 
eight  men  were  right ;  and,  therefore,  that  an 
immersed  disciple  is  just  as  good  as  a  sprinkled 
disciple,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights  in  the 
premises. 

So,  New  England  moves  upward,  as  I  have 
said,  on  the  stairway  of  discussion.  Every  thirty 
years  she  comes  to  a  great  debate,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  years  she  reaches  a  great  con 
clusion,  and  the  conclusion,  in  every  case  thus 
far  in  her  history,  has  been  to  the  ennobling  of 
her  own  fame  for  justice  and  mercy,  for  the  in 
crease  of  her  reputation  for  common  sense,  and 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

We  are  now  coming,  friends,  to  another  period 
of  discussion,  divided  under  two  great  heads, 
and  running  along  parallel  lines.  The  two 
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branches  of  the  discussion  are  beginning  to  at 
tract  attention  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  they 
will  probably  end  at  nearly  the  same  time.  One 
branch  will  concern  the  honest  administration  of 
the  government ;  the  other  will  be  the  intelligent, 
impartial,  and  Christian  interpretation  of  tJie 
Scriptures. 

I  do  not  see,  touching  the  former  of  these  two 
propositions,  why  we  may  not  hope  for  a  just 
and  happy  conclusion.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  man  should  lose  faith  in  the  instincts  of  the 
American  people,  especially  when  reinforced,  as 
they  are  sure  to  be,  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
age,  which  in  the  main  —  and  decidedly,  too  — 
set  towards  righteousness.  Popular  ignorance 
of  economic  laws  ;  popular  indifference  to  eternal 
equity,  born  of  that  ignorance ;  the  greed  of 
rapid  gain,  generated  and  nourished  in  the  dec 
ade  of  extravagance  now  passed,  not  merely  as 
to  time  but  largely  as  to  its  influence;  the  arts 
of  a  class  of  politicians,. bred  and  educated  in 
the  school  of  selfishness;  the  blunderings  of  suc 
cessive  Executives,  who,  we  shall  find,  are  heir 
to  the  common  frailties  of  men  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  even  those  whose  posi 
tion  and  abilities  make  them  the  natural  teachers 
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and  leaders  of  the  people, —  these  may  all  con 
spire  to  defer  the  hour  when  the  people  shall 
come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion.  But  nothing 
in  my  mind  is  surer  than  that  to  such  a  conclusion 
they  will  eventually  come, —  a  conclusion  which 
.will  bring  a  renewal  of  prosperity  at  home,  and 
exalt  the  fame  of  our  national  character  abroad. 
For  no  one  can  make  me  believe  that  the  pointers 
which  mark  American  progress  will  be  moved 
back  on  the  dial  of  time.  No  one  can  make  me 
believe  that  the  habit  of  honesty, —  the  paying  of 
every  dollar  of  public  and  private  indebtedness 
with  a  dollar  of  actual  value  ;  or  the  habit  of  patri 
otism,  broad  in  its  thought  as  the  public  domain, 
lofty  and  pure  in  its  reach  as  the  sky  which  domes 
the  continent  from  shore  to  shore,  can  be  bribed, 
cajoled,  tricked,  or  driven  out  of  existence. 

There  is  no  sorcerer  with  charm  of  wicked 
guile  so  potent,  whether  born  east  or  west,  north 
or  south,  that  he  can  long  delude  the  American 
people  into  putting  a  price  on  their  honesty  and 
advertising  that  their  ideal  of  honor  is  so  low 
that  it  merits  the  contempt  of  mankind  at  large. 
Neither  will  the  people  be  slow  to  see  that,  un 
less  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country  is  reformed, 
and  the  Executive  voice  be  allowed  its  legitimate 
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authority  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  that  an 
oligarchy  of  power  will  grow  up  within  the 
government,  directed  solely  in  the  interests  of 
personal  favoritism  and  selfish  aggrandizement ; 
and  of  so  base  a  sort  that,  while  it  would  give 
despotic  power  into  one's  hand,  would  so  degrade 
the  position  of  membership  in  either  House  as 
to  make  it  no  longer  desirable  to  men  sensitive 
to  the  honor  and  obligation  of  public  service.  I 
have  too  great  confidence  in  the  people,  friends, 
who  own  the  schoolhouses  and  churches  of  the 
land,  to  fear  that  they  will  not,  after  a  proper 
length  of  time,  see  the  right  way  and  plant  their 
feet  squarely  in  it. 

But  the  question  which  more  especially  con 
cerns  us  is  the  remaining  one,  viz.  :  the  true  in 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first  thing 
the  people  ask  in  reference  to  them  is,  that  they 
shall  be  interpreted  intelligently. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  not  worth  my  while,  be 
fore  such  an  audience  as  this,  to  pause  long  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  have  as  yet  never  been 
intelligently  interpreted ;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  allude,  in  passing,  to  some  of  the  chief 
points  that  might  be  dwelt  upon  as  part  of  the 
subject,  if  we  had  time  to  consider  it  in  full. 
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We  must  remember,  then,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
very  ancient  book ;  that  it  is  connected  with 
peoples  and  nations  that  have  passed  away,  leav 
ing  scarcely  any  written  history  of  themselves, 
and  some  of  them  none  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  a 
book  whose  chiefest  facts  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  these  people  who  have  gone  into 
oblivion,  that  as  a  record  its  veracity  is  vastly  af 
fected  by  what  we  know  touching  them.  Of  all 
books  in  the  world,  then,  it  is  the  one  about 
which'  scholars  should  be  least  arrogant,  and 
councils  of  authoritative  character  the  most  timid, 
for  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  to  risk  one's  repu 
tation  on  an  assertion  touching  anything,  when 
a  single  year  may  show  that  the  assertion  had  no 
basis  whatever  on  which  to  rest. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  Biblical 
chronology.  In  common  with  you  all,  I  was 
taught  that  the  Mosaic  chronological  table  was 
the  correct  one,  as  popularly  interpreted,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  man  had  been  on  the  earth  as 
a  race  only  some  six  thousand  years  ;  and  on  this 
basis  of  calculation  all  theology  was  builded.  I 
can  remember  well  the  holy  shiver  that  ran 
through  the  churches  when  the  whisper  began  to 
go  round  that  perhaps  the  world  had  been  created 
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a  few  weeks   or  years   more  than  six  thousand. 
At  first  the  rumor  was  a   sound  in  the  air, —  no 
mouth  would   own  it ;    no  pulpit  heard  it.      The 
Church,  after  the  first  shiver,  stuffed  its  ears,  in 
the  traditional    way,  and   treated   it   as    the   in 
sinuation  of  the  profane.     The    skeptic  and  the 
infidel  were  made  to  shoulder  the  report,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  that   class   have  so  much  truth 
to    carry.      But    the   whisper   spread.      It   pene 
trated  to   the  basement   of  the  churches,  where 
the  Sabbath  schools  were  held,  and  the   scholars 
kept    reading    the     magazines,    and    asking    the 
teachers  puzzling  questions.      It  finally  ascended 
to   the  prayer  meeting    room,   and    was    prayed 
against  as  a  dangerous   heresy.      It   crept  along 
the  corridors  of  colleges  and  theological  semina 
ries,  and  the  students,  being  students,  were  com 
pelled  to  accept  it  as  truth  ;   and  when  they  went 
out   as    full-fledged   ministers,    being    ministers, 
they  were  bound  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  their 
pulpits.     And   yet,  twenty  years   later,  no   one 
of  intelligence,   even    in    the  most    conservative 
churches,  speaks   of  the    Mosaic    chronology   as 
worthy  of  any  attention  whatever;  and  evidences 
multiply,  which    neither  the     fears    of  ignorant 
church  members  nor  the  laughter  of  the  skeptics 
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can  change  by  a  shade,  that  the  race  of  men  ex 
isted  on  the  earth  a  hundred  thousand  years  be 
fore  the  Mosaic  record  mentions  their  existence. 
Or  you  may  take  the  matter  of  the  Creation. 
I  was  brought  up  as  you  were,  friends,  in  the  six- 
day  theory.  Of  course  there  was  no  common 
sense  in  the  theory,  but  it  was  full  of  the  mar 
velous,  and  common  sense  has  not  been  a  thing 
for  which  the  Church  has  agonized  in  the  past, 
while  the  marvelous,  the  unexplainable,  and 
that  which  was  utterly  obnoxious  to  the  reason, 
has  been  held  to  as  if  it  were  a  cardinal  princi 
ple  of  belief.  Well,  you  know  what  has  become 
of  the  six-day  theory.  It  would  be  a  curiosity 
to  find  a  professor  of  religion,  to-day,  who  would 
say  that  he  believed  the  earth  was  created,  with 
all  it  contained,  in  six  literal  days.  There  may 
be  such  ignorance  still  extant, —  for  some  deem 
it  a  duty  to  be  ignorant, —  but  I  would  not  like 
to  assert  that  there  is.  We  know,  rather,  that 
instead  of  six  days,  God  was  six  ages  in  build 
ing  the  globe, —  six  ages  in  mingling  the  ele 
ments,  bringing  them  into  combination,  ordering 
their  action  in  wisdom,  and  restraining  their  forces 
in  love.  Yes,  the  Lord  moves  leisurely  in  his 
tasks,  and  so  makes  them  a  delight,  and  brings 
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the  result  out  perfect  in  its  time.  Man  hurries 
and  frets,  and  so  makes  his  work  a  trouble,  and 
mars  it  by  his  hurrying. 

I  ask  you  to  note,  also,  that  vast  body  of 
general  as  well  as  specific  information  which  has 
been  discovered  and  spread  before  the  world,  not 
merely  by  those  scientists  who  have  made  the 
earth  a  study  and  read  what  was  not  known 
before,  in  the  letters  printed  in  the  rocks  by  the 
forces  of  fire  and  water,  but  also  by  those  spe 
cialists  of  language  and  of  races  and  of  times, 
—  the  philologists,  the  ethnologists,  and  chronol- 
ogists, —  the  students  of  tongues  now  unspoken, 
but  which  hold  the  same  relation  to  your  Bible 
language  as  the  parent-spring  holds  to  the  stream, 
or  confluent  streams  to  the  one  river  they  create; 
not  merely  students  of  tongues  now  unspoken, 
but  students  of  peoples  now  non-existent,  and 
yet  whose  life,  whose  manners,  character,  reli 
gion,  and  politics  throw,  when  understood,  a  flood 
of  light  on  contemporaneous  Jewish  and  Chris 
tian  history  ;  students  of  time,  also,  both  includ 
ing  Scriptural  history  and  antedating  Scriptural 
history,  whose  evidence  is  of  such  significance 
that  it  is  enough  to  change  the  calendar  on  which 
all  calculations  have  hitherto  been  based. 
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Now,  from  these  sources  and  others  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  them,  such  a  body 
of  information  has  been  discovered,  and  spread 
before  the  people,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  as  so 
materially  to  affect  the  data  on  which  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  Bible  was  formerly  based,  that 
the  interpretation  and  theological  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom  are  in  many  cases  utterly  invali 
dated,  and  in  other  cases  so  materially  modified 
as  to  call  for  a  re-examination  of  almost  every 
question  connected  with  Biblical  matters  and  a 
re-statement  of  Biblical  doctrines. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  direction  I  have, 
in  order  that  I  may  account  to  you  for  all  the 
agitation  which  has  now  come  into  New  England 
touching  Bible  interpretation  of  religious  doc 
trines.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  fathers  were 
made  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  conclusion  according  to  the  truth. 

Of  what  earthly  value  could  a  man's  opinion 
be  touching  the  Flood,  who  believed,  and  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  round,  was  flat?  Of  what  possible  value 
could  a  man's  opinion  be  touching  the  beginning 
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of  man's  career  on  the  earth,  or  the  time  of  the 
earth's  existence,  or  the  mode  of  its  creation,  be 
fore  modern  geology  had  borne  its  high  and,  I 
may  add,  its  reverent  testimony,  to  the  forma 
tion  of  things  and  the  duration  of  man's  exist 
ence  on  the  earth?  And  yet  the  form  and 
structure  of  modern  theology  —  which  maybe 
regarded  as  Biblical  interpretation  in  its  widest 
sense  —  were  denned  and  put  together  by  men 
who  were  as  ignorant  as  a  babe  in  its  cradte  of 
the  thousand  and  one  evidences  which  are  now 
freely  admitted  by  their  successors  as  competent 
testimony  before  that  great  tribunal  of  scholarly 
decision  which  sits  without  adjournment  in  ad 
judication  of  these  grave  matters.  For  modern 
theology  is  not  a  creation  of  modern  times.  It 
is  not  a  fresh  product  of  our  later  knowledge, 
but  of  the  former  ignorance.  It  was  not  born 
-  if  I  might  liken  it  to  a  child  —  from  the  broad, 
clear,  and  healthy  sunlight  of  this  age  of  reason 
and  of  light;  but  had  a  mysterious  birth,  from 
a  questionable  parentage,  in  an  age  of  supersti 
tion  and  condensed  gloom, —  a  sickly  and  mis- 
shapened  offspring  of  the  dark  ages.  For  the 
body  of  our  Protestant  theology  is  by  no  means 
free,  as  yet,  from  these  strange  spottings  which 
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denote  the  presence  of  that  ante-Lutheran  leprosy 
which  neither  the  efforts  of  the  great  reformer 
himself,  nor  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
could  wholly  wash  out. 

The  Bible  is  a  Book  of  Light.  Its  truths — I 
refer  to  the  spiritualism  of  the  book,  and  not  to 
the  current  history  of  different  peoples  it  con 
tains —  are  absolute  truths.  It  is  pre-eminently, 
therefore,  a  book  to  gain  from  every  advance 
ment  which  the  race  makes  in  correct  knowledge 
and  exact  information.  Its  great  truths  stand 
out  like  the  headland  of  a  continent ;  but  they 
cannot  be  rightly  discerned  when  seen  through 
the  uncertain,  shifting,  grotesquely  exaggerating 
glamour  of  superstition  or  the  fog  of  human 
ignorance.  If  the  popular  theologies  are  not 
correct, —  if  they  should  be  proved  at  many 
points  most  incorrect, —  it  should  startle  no  one  ; 
because  the  incorrectness  of  the  theology  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Bible  truths  are  not  true,  but 
that  those  who  formed  the  theology  formed  it  in 
ignorance  of  the  truths;  and  if  the  ignorance 
was  total  then  the  theology  is  totally  wrong;  if 
partial  then  the  theology  is  partially  wrong. 

To  illustrate:  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  time  when  among  the  cardinal  points  of 
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theology  was  that  which  taught  that  all  infants 
born  of  unregenerate  parents,  dying  in  infancy, 
were  doomed  to  endless  torment.  It  is  capable 
of  proof  that  this  was  not  only  widely  taught 
and  believed  by  the  clergy,  but  widely  preached 
in  the  Christian  pulpit, —  preached  by  good  men  ; 
and,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  by 
wise  men  —  that  is,  men  wise  in  Biblical  inter 
pretation.  Observe,  I  would  not  revile  these 
men,  for  they  were  ignorant  —  that  is  the  word, 
ignorant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  incompre 
hensible  to  us  of  this  generation ;  ignorant  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  order  to  protect  their 
memories  from  denunciation  we  are  compelled  to 
cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  our  charity. 

But,  friends,  in  their  day  the  men  who  held 
to  this  formula  were  lights,  guides,  trusted  teach 
ers.  Their  words  had  authority.  To  their 
hands,  and  to  their  hands  alone,  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  Bible  was  committed.  By  them  the 
prevalent  theology  was  formed  as  to  the  body  of 
its  belief,  and  inspired  with  whatever  life  it  had 
from  their  own  animating  spirits.  Would  you 
trust  them  so  to-day?  Would  you  surrender  the 
Bible  over  into  their  hands  and  trust  to  their  in 
terpretation  of  it  now?  Why,  then,  do  any  of 
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you,  without  questioning,  take  as  a  form  of 
your  belief  the  theology  which  they  formed?  — 
which  their  ignorant  hands  wrote  out,  and  whose 
language  —  or  at  least  the  substance  of  whose 
language,  modified  by  pious  trickery  so  as  not  to 
offend  modern  taste  and  piety  —  is  still  em 
bodied  in  many  of  the  church  covenants  and  the 
professions  of  faith  professedly  held  in  the  New 
England  churches? 

But  observe  how  little  the  blunders  of  these 
ignorant  men,  great  not  in  their  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  great  only  in  the  acci 
dental  position  that  they  held, —  how  little,  I 
say,  do  the  blunders  of  those  men  affect  the 
Word  of  God !  Like  a  great  current  whose  tide 
of  mercy  has  flowed  down  through  all  ages, 
bringing  comfort  and  cleansing  unto  all,  and 
whose  tide,  with  widening  banks  and  deeper 
channel,  shall  continue  to  flow  on  through  the 
ages  yet  to  come,  carrying  the  same  comfort  and 
cleansing  to  the  millions  yet  unborn  —  like  a 
great  current,  I  say,  the  Scripture  truth  flows  on, 
unchecked  by  the  blunders  of  men,  unshrunken 
in  the  volume  of  its  cleansing  power  by  their 
prejudices;  yea,  unruffled  on  its  surface  even 
by  a  ripple  or  a  waver  by  the  gale  of  human 
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passion  which  the  rage  of  men  and  the  rage  of 
priests  have  poured  ever  and  anon  upon  it.  The 
errors  of  theology  may  be  many,  for  theologians 
have  been  many  and  ignorant ;  but  in  the  Word 
of  God  is  no  error  whatsoever.  Examine  theol 
ogies  as  you  please,  young  people;  criticise  them 
as  you  please,  but  know  that  should  you  throw 
them  all  aside ;  should  you  cast  them  all  back  of 
you ;  should  you  trample  them  all  under  your 
feet, —  the  Word  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the 
spiritual  truths  it  contains,  remains  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  ;  remains  to  be  studied,  ascer 
tained,  and  applied  in  its  teachings  with  the  same 
reverence,  the  same  faith,  the  same  piety  and 
affection  that  it  has  invited  and  has  deserved 
since  the  virtue  of  its  laws  was  demonstrated  on 
Sinai,  and  the  mercy  of  its  teachings  published 
to  the  world  on  the  crest  of  Calvary. 

A  restatement  of  doctrinal  position,  includ 
ing  a  nearer  approach  to  the  true  Biblical  inter 
pretation,  is  called  for,  therefore,  because,  first, 
the  interpretation  heretofore  given  has  not  been 
intelligent ;'  and,  secondly,  it  is  called  for  because 
it  has  not  been  impartial. 

The  word  impartial,  as  you  know,  means  non- 
partisan  ;  without  regard  to  parties  or  party  in- 
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fluence.  Now,  nothing  is  more  clearly  proved 
in  history  than  this :  that  men  are  by  nature 
partisan.  They  naturally  group  according  to 
their  opinions;  and  when  any  number  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  group  they  be 
come  antagonistic  to  all  other  groups.  Hence, 
in  civil  affairs,  political  parties  are  formed,  and 
partisanship  prevails.  Literature  is  not  without 
its  cliques.  Art  in  its  devotees  is  divided  into 
antagonistic  groups ;  and  even  science,  which 
should  be  pure  inquisition  into  facts, —  free  from 
all  bias,  steady  in  its  heart-beat  as  are  the  wrists 
which,  in  classic  history,  belong  to  Justice,  and 
which  held,  without  tremor,  the  censuring  scales, 
—  is  not  free  from  those  wranglings  which  prove 
that  often,  even,  in  its  councils,  ignorance, 
mother  of  passion,  rules  the  hour. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  but  deplorable  as  nat 
ural,  that  the  same  partisanship  which  men  carry 
with  them  into  all  other  pursuits,  should  accom 
pany  them  in  their  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  natural,  as  deplorable,  that  parties  within  the 
great  membership  of  the  one  Universal  Church 
should  be  formed,  between  which  strife  should 
prevail. 

But  however  natural  it  may  be,  let  us  at  least, 
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even  in  this  century,  prove  our  intelligence  by 
taking  the  position  that  it  is  shameful ; —  shame 
ful  that  men  should  differ  even  unto  verbal  war, 
and  war  worse  than  verbal,  touching  the  inter 
pretation  of  that  Book,  the  object  of  whose 
teaching,  beyond  peradventure,  is  to  introduce 
peace  and  good  will  among  men,  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  Shameful  is  it  that  men  will  eat  the 
Bread  of  Life  with  scowling  faces  and  fingers 
moving  nervously  for  strife.  Shameful  that  the 
lips  touched  by  the  sacred  emblem,  moistened 
with  the  Christian  draught,  yet  tremulous  with 
the  words  of  prayer' or  vibrant  with  the  passing 
of  holy  song,  will  sputter  curses  on  mankind,  or 
that  portion  of  mankind  that  differs  with  them 
in  opinion. 

But  the  disgrace  of  the  thing  cannot  wipe  out 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  theologies  formed  in 
the  past  were  formed  by  partisans ;  and  largely 
for  partisan  purposes,  and  not  by  independent 
thinkers  — men  whose  minds  were  unwarped  by 
prejudices  —  and  more  for  ecclesiastic  purposes 
than  to  advance  the  glory  of  God.  I  presume 
that  no  one  would  say  that  the  theology  formed 
during  the  contest  between  the  Church  at  Con 
stantinople  and  the  Church  at  Rome  was  any- 
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thing  less  than  the  result  of  human  prejudice 
and  human  ambition ;  or  held  any  stronger 
ground  before  intelligent  judgment  than  that 
which  is  supplied  to  anything  that  temporarily 
commands,  in  a  convention  composed  of  two 
contending  factions,  a  majority  vote. 

I  do  not  suppose,  either,  that  any  intelligent 
Christian  would  look  upon  the  Lutheran  theology 
as  expressive  of  anything  finer  or  more  ultimate 
than  the  noble  attempt  of  a  Christian  man,  fet 
tered  on  all  sides,  to  introduce  an  improvement, 
at  least,  on  the  worst  interpretation  of  the  Scrip 
tures  ever  given.  To  say  that  a  monk,  placed 
as  he  was,  educated  as  he  had  been  in  a  most 
benighted  and  superstitious  age,  compelled  to 
build  his  system  literally  with  the  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  is  to  be  ac 
cepted  as  authority  in  Biblical  interpretation, 
would  find  no  assent  save  among  those  whose 
credulity  excuses  them  from  being  held  ame 
nable  to  those  laws  of  censure  to  which  most  men 
are  subject. 

Of  Calvin  I  need  not  speak,  save  to  allude  to 
him  as  the  best  theologian  and  the  poorest  in 
terpreter  of  the  gospels  that  ever  had  an  ambi 
tion  to  be  a  pope  without  the  tiara;  or  had  the 
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evil  fortune  to  perpetuate  a  partisanship  —  and 
this  is  its  condemnation  —  that  ripens  a  harvest 
of  prejudice,  passion,  and  cruelty  from  the  seeds 
of  like  nature,  which  by  his  teachings  and  his 
conduct  he  had  sown  in  his  life. 

A  hard,  bloodless  man  was  Calvin, —  cool, 
clear,  and  cruel ;  embodying  the  resources  of 
mathematical  calculation,  and  typing  the  least 
degree  of  generous  human  sympathy,  which  be 
ing  possessed  by  one  would  still  by  the  width  of 
a  narrow  margin  leave  him  a  man. 

His  portrait,  still  preserved  for  the  curious  to 
see,  is  ample  condemnation  of  his  theology.  A 
man  of  exactest  instincts  as  to  justice,  but  in 
capable  of  that  mercy  without  which  justice 
loses  its  divinity  and  becomes  simply  human, 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  be  devilish.  A  man 
of  ambitious  logic ;  egotistic  enough  to  attempt 
to  square  the  circle  of  Deity,  and  vain  enough 
to  live  and  die  with  the  complacent  assurance 
that  he  had  done  it.  A  man  so  puffed  in  his 
self-conceit,  that  he  could  conceive  for  years  that 
his  mind,  and  his  alone,  saw  the  perfect  truth  so 
that  he  was  one  with  it,  and  might  make  law 
even  unto  death,  as  if  he  were  indeed  its  sole 
vicegerent  on  the  earth.  A  man  who,  therefore, 
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could  condemn  his  best  friend  — and  the  whitest- 
hearted  saint  of  the  time;  Servetus  the  mild, 
the  gentle,  the  good,  the  Saint  John  of  his  age 
—  who  could  send  such  a  man  to  the  dungeon 
because  he  would  not  accept  one  logical  con 
clusion  which  he,  Calvin,  deemed  essential  to  his 
system,  and  then  pass  his  head  up  to  the  block, 
which  when  it  fell  —  if  cruelty  gets  award  in 
heaven  —  brought  down  with  it  the  wrath  of  all 
the  upper  world  on  the  perpetrator  of  the  das 
tardly  and  unrighteous  deed. 

From  these,  and  from  men  of  equally  limited 
information ;  men  equally  obstructed  in  reach 
ing  the  truth,  by  their  circumstances;  men 
equally  prejudiced:  wickedly  ambitious,  and 
equally  uninspired,  the  theologies  of  modern 
times  have  come.  We  have  modified  them,  a 
little.  We  have  got  round  them  a  good  deal. 
Instead  of  condemning  them,  reforming  them, 
and  in  a  manly  way  admitting  their  blunders  and 
framing  our  statements  according  to  the  Chris 
tian  light  and  spirit  of  our  time,  we  have  taken  the 
timid  —  some  say  the  cowardly — course  of  letting 
them  alone  ;  dropping  them  silently  :  first,  by  not 
preaching  them  from  the  pulpits;  and,  secondly, 
by  treating  them  with  cavalier  silence  in  private. 
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I  have  now  shown  you  that  a  restatement  of 
theologies  is  called  for  because  they  were  not 
formed  by  men  intelligent  enough,  or  impartial 
enough,  to  know  and  choose  truth.  The  third 
reason  which  I  shall  adduce  in  favor  of  their 
reformation  is  that  those  who  made  them  did  not 
make  them  as  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  liberality,  but  rather  as  filled  with  un- 
Christian  narrowness  and  bigotry. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  leave  farther  discussion 
for  a  future  occasion.  I  close  by  saying  that  New 
England  will  in  no  remote  time  make  through  all 
her  pulpits  a  new  statement  of  her  doctrinal  be 
liefs,  and  that  she  ought  to  do  this  because  the 
present  forms  do  not  represent  her  present  faith 
nor  adequately  symbolize  her  beautiful  spirit. 

When,  friends,  we  have  cast  aside  what  is 
untrue,  modified  what  is  badly  expressed,  dis 
carded  the  commandments  of  men,  and  brought 
ourselves,  in  our  Christian  studentship  and  faith, 
back  to  the  letter  of  the  gospel  and  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  have  done  a 
needed,  a  wise,  and  a  blessed  deed.  Piety  will 
thrive  and  the  Christian  faith  in  the  structure  of 
its  doctrines  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  put  on  a 
safe  and  immovable  foundation. 
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II. 

"  But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc 
trines  the  commandments  of  men."  —  Matt,  xv  :  9. 

IN  my  last  discourse  I  spoke  to  you  touching 
the  modifications  which  were  sure  to  come,  and 
which  ought  to  come,  to  modern  theology — the 
prevalent  theology  of  our  time;  because,  first, 
as  a  system  of  Biblical  interpretation  it  origi 
nated  in  and  was  put  together  by  men  who  were 
too  ignorant  to  judge  what  was  true  and  not 
true;  and,  secondly,  because  if  they  had  been 
sufficiently  intelligent  they  were  by  no  means 
impartial  in  their  judgment  of  the  truth,  but 
formed  its  expression  in  the  interest  of  partisan 
ship. 

Before  I  go  farther  in  the  discussion  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  a  few  vital  considera 
tions  which,  if  you  will  bear  in  mind,  and  all 
who  read  my  words  will  bear  in  mind,  will  pre- 
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vent  you  and   them   from    misunderstanding  my 
position. 

First :  that  the  prevalent  theology  of  New 
England  is  to  largely  pass  away  I  believe.  That 
it  ought  to  pass  away  I  also  believe.  And  in 
vindication  of  my  belief  I  am  giving  you  the 
reasons.  But  that  the  theology  of  the  gospels 
will  ever  pass  away  I  do  not  believe,  or  that  the 
one  and  only  great  theologian  of  all  ages  — 
namely,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  will  ever  cease  to 
be  less  studied,  or  become  less  worthy  of  being 
studied,  or  be  less  accepted  as  supreme  authority 
in  theology,  I  do  not  believe ;  but  rather  that 
he  will  grow  as  others  shrink ;  he  will  increase 
as  others  decrease,  until  all  other  mouths  shall, 
from  a  sense  of  their  ignorance,  become  silent, 
and  his  lips  alone  shall  pronounce  in  the  great 
assembly  of  all  people  the  truth,  as  known  to 
him  as  existing  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  ex 
hibited  in  his  providence  over  them. 

This  I  therefore  ask  you  to  note, —  that  there 
are  two  theologies,  or  rather  that  there  is  one 
true  theology,  and  many  other  theologies  claim 
ing  to  be  based  upon  it  and  to  represent  it  that 
are  more  or  less  true.  The  absolutely  true  theol 
ogy  is  that  of  Jesus.  The  other  theologies  are 
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many  of  them  well  known  to  you  ;  for  though 
their  name  is  legion,  yet  unfortunately  you  have 
lived  with  the  clamor  of  their  conflicting  claims 
in  your  ears  since  you  were  born.  There  is  the 
Calvinistic  theology ;  the  Wesleyan  theology ; 
the  Lutheran  theology ;  the  Unitarian,  the  Uni- 
versalist,  the  Swedenborgian,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Baptist  —  well,  never 
mind  the  rest :  it  is  a  nine  days'  tale  if  it  were 
all  told,  and  little  better  than  an  old  woman's 
tale  at  that. 

I  say  the  true  theology  is  that  of  Jesus.  In 
deed,  it  is  nearly  safe  to  say  that  no  one  has 
ever  criticised  it.  If  you  should  ask  me  why  it 
alone  is  true  I  should  reply :  Because  he  alone 
knew  the  character  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  the 
facts  of  Divine  administration. 

You  know  what  theology  means.  Webster 
says:  "Theology  is  the  science  of  God  in  his 
relation  to  his  creatures,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  existence,  character,  and  attributes 
of  God,  his  laws  and  government, —  the  doc 
trines  we  are  to  believe  and  the  duties  we  are  to 
practice."  Definition  is  the  soul  of  argument. 
Let  us  study  this  definition  a  moment,  then,  be 
fore  we  go  on. 
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Theology  is  the  science  or  knowledge  of  God. 
A  theologian,  therefore,  must  have  this  knowl 
edge.  Who  had  it  most?  There  is  but  one 
Answer:  Jesus.  Did  he  have  it  abundantly? 
Beyond  doubt.  Who  else  has  known  God  fully? 
No  one.  Who  else  could  speak  authoritatively 
of  him?  No  one.  Very  well,  we  have  two 
facts  in  our  hands ;  please  fasten  on  to  them  : 
First,  that  Jesus  knew  enough  of  the  nature  of 
God  to  make  a  true  theology,  an  authoritative 
theology ;  and,  second,  that  no  other  man  ever 
did  know  enough  of  God's  nature  to  do  it. 

But  theology  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  God's 
nature,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  his  relations  to 
his  creatures ;  and  you  can  see  that  knowledge 
on  this  point  is-  no  less  essential  to  a  theologian 
than  knowledge  on  the  other.  And  you  know 
that  up  to  the  time  that  Jesus  came  and  revealed 
what  those  relations  were,  no  man  knew.  And 
this  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  wisest  men 
differed  one  from  another  in  respect  to  it ;  so  that 
there  were  many  gods  of  many  natures,  gov 
erned  by  different  impulses  toward  men,  and 
holding  different  relations  to  them.  And  this 
proves  that  those  who  made  the  theologies  pre 
vious  to  Jesus  knew  nothing  of  the  divine  rela- 
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tions  to  man.  But  when  Jesus  came,  he,  with 
a  gentle  but  imperative  gesture,  waved  all  previous 
theologies  to  one  side,  and  with  the  same  ges 
ture  swept  all  differences  and  the  human  aliena 
tions  engendered  therefrom,- out  of  sight;  and 
in  the  place  of  guesswork  he  substituted  asser 
tion, —  the  assertion  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  speaking,  and  absolute  truthfulness 
in  telling  it. 

Well,  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  so 
has  it  been,  largely,  at  least,  since  his  day.  Men 
have  sprung  up  claiming  to  know  what  the  rela 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being  are  to  man.  But  the 
general  falsity  of  their  claim  is  proved  by  their 
lack  of  agreement, —  one  man  claiming  that  his 
relations  were  thus  and  so,  another  man  claim 
ing  that  they  were  altogether  different,  and  a 
third  claiming  that  neither  of  the  other  two  had 
got  anywhere  near  the  truth,  but  that  he  alone 
was  the  oracle  to  be  listened  to  as  one  who  had 
the  whole  truth. 

Now,  if  these  men  had  only  repeated  the  the 
ology  of  Jesus  as  they  ought  to  have  done,— 
claiming  as  they  did  the  name  of  his  disciples, 
for  they  had  no  right  to  add  to  or  take  from  the 
Word  of  God, —  they  would  have  all  had  one 
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theology  and  been  in  perfect  accord.  The  peo 
ple,  too,  would  have  been  saved  from  bewilder 
ment  and  that  education  in  bitterness  which 
in  and  of  itself  constitutes  the  essence  of  all 
heresy,  because  it  utterly  controverts  the  spirit 
of  the  gospels. 

Let  us  keep  fast  hold  of  this  further  fact, 
then :  that  the  differences  in  our  modern  the 
ologies  are  conclusive  proof  that  they  do  not  re 
peat  the  theology  of  Jesus;  but  that  they  repeat 
it  only  in  part,  adding  to  it  notions  of  men 
which  produce  disagreements  in  opinion,  dis 
similarity  in  statement,  and  antagonism  of  spirit. 
It  may  be  asked  :  Were  not  these  additions  and 
enlargements  inevitable?  Not  inevitable,  I  reply, 
by  reason  of  any  necessities  existing  in  piety  or 
true  faith.  They  have  sprung,  all  of  them, 
from  the  intermeddling  with  the  pure  truth  on 
the  part  of  philosophers,  logicians,  would-be 
scientists,  or  men  who  mistook  two  things:  the 
entire  adequacy  of  the  gospel  text  to  explain 
and  enforce  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
value  to  the  people  at  large  of  their  own  fum 
bling  sentences  in  assisting  the  people  to  under 
stand  the  text,  on  the  other.  From  these  two 
notions  all  theologies  seem  to  me  to  have  sprung. 
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This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  most  theologies 
have  grown  up  under  the  mistaken  notion  on  the 
part  of  the  theologians  that  they  were  assisting 
the  people  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  The 
notion  is  so  erroneous,  as  I  conceive,  that  it 
would  take  the  finest  courtesy  and  self-com 
mand  of  the  muscles  to  keep  me  from  laughing 
if  one  of  our  modern  theologians  should  ac 
tually  say  that  to  me  face  to  face.  The  egotism 
of  such  an  opinion,  if  the  habits  of  their  pro 
fession  had  not  made  them  incapable  of  feeling 
it,  would  cover  them  with  shame.  For  many  of 
them  are  modest  men  and  devout.  But  their 
professionalism  prevents  them  from  seeing  that 
Jesus  announced  the  perfect  theology,  and  an 
nounced  it  in  the  simplest  language  and  most 
popular  manner  possible.  That  the  words  of 
Jesus  need  perpetual  enforcement  is  true,  for 
they  inculcate  duties  that  are  obligatory  on  all 
generations;  but  that  the  words  of  Jesus  —  the 
words  in  which  he  stated  the  main  points  of  his 
theology  —  need  any  explanation,  I  deny.  A 
definition  that  does  not  define  is  no  definition: 
and  a  revelation  that  does  not  reveal  is  no  revela 
tion.  If  Jesus  did  not  reveal  the  Father,— 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  theology, —  if  he  did  not 
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reveal  human   duties   to    man, —  which   may  be 
said  to  make  the  body  and  members  of  theology, 
—  then,  pray,  who  did  ;   who  could;   who  can? 

If,  for  instance,  when  Jesus  said,  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life,"  he  did  not  an 
nounce  the  nature  of  God's  feelings  to  man  as 
plainly  as  human  language  can  announce  it,  where 
shall  we  look  for  a  better  expression?  Can  Ando- 
ver  give  it?  Can  Princeton?  Can  New  Haven? 
Can  Cambridge?  or  the  University  over  here  on 
the  hill?  Or,  if  when  he  said,  "  I  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ;  but  that  the 
world  through  me  might  be  saved,"  he  did  not 
give  a  definition  to  his  mission,  beyond  improve 
ment  at  the  hands  of  any  of  our  learned  professors, 
then  who  will  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  he 
can  put  it  in  a  clearer  way?  Or,  if  when  he  was 
asked  to  give  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  re 
ligion  ;  to  analyze  it  down  through  all  its  structure 
till  he  came  to  the  vital  point  of  it, —  to  the  very 
heart  and  soul  that  animate  it  and  made  it  immor 
tal,  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  he  did  not  give  a  con- 
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densation  of  religion  with  such  clearness  and  abso 
lute  perfection  of  statement  as  to  be  a  greater 
proof  of  his  divinity  than  any  material  miracle  he 
ever  performed,  then  are  the  evidences  of  super 
natural  perception  less  strong  than  the  evidences 
of  supernatural  force.  For  there  be  many  spirits 
that  rule  the  world  of  matter; — "powers  of 
darkness,"  as  Paul  calls  them,  that  yet  keep 
dominion  over  matter  and  man.  But  there  is  no 
spirit  among  all  the  black  orders,  with  eyes  to 
see  into  %  the  very  soul  of  God,  into  the  very 
heart  of  piety,  into  the  very  bosom  of  human 
ity,  as  the  eyes  of  Him  must  have  seen  who 
gave  as  a  definition  of  all  religion:  "  Love  to 
God  and  love  to  man." 

My  feeling  then  is,  friends,  that  Jesus  was  not 
only  superior  to  all  theologians  before  him,  but 
so  much  superior  to  all  theologians  that  have 
come  after  him,  and  who  have  manufactured 
theologies  in  his  name,  that  their  theologies  are 
in  no  sense  whatsoever  authoritative,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  helpful.  That  one  theologian's  views 
may  help  another  theologian  in  his  views,  I 
readily  conceive ;  for  wit  sharpens  wit,  and 
speculation  stimulates  speculation.  But  that  a 
theologian's  views,  while  they  may  help  another 
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theologian,  ever  helped  a  Christian  to  become 
more  truly  Christian  I  have  grave  doubts.  That 
it  will  help  a  Christian  become  a  theologian,  I  can 
readily  see;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  tend 
ency  and  object  of  theology  in  our  churches  is 
to  make  Christians  into  theologians.  Would  to 
God  we  could  reverse  the  action  of  theology,  so 
that  it  would  make  all  theologians  Christians ! 
Ah  me !  would  that  it  could  have  been  done  in 
the  centuries  past,  for  how  different  then  would 
have  been  the  history  of  the  race.  For  where 
then  would  have  been  persecution?  Where  then 
would  man  have  found  the  dungeon  in  which  to 
imprison  man?  Where  would  he  have  found  a 
plat  of  ground  whereon  to  plant  the  martyr's 
stake,  or  faggots  wherewith  to  light  the  martyr's 
fire?  Where  then  would  have  been  found  the 
gall  wherewith  to  embitter  human  hearts;  the 
cruelty  which  sharpened  to  a  murderous  edge 
official  speech :  or  those  great  slaughtering 
rivalries  which  set  kingdom  against  kingdom  and 
peoples  against  peoples?  How  could  these 
things  have  been  if  gentle-hearted  Christians  had 
not  been  by  their  theologies  made  cruel  and 
revengeful? 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  our  prevalent  theolo- 
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gies  seem  unauthoritative  to  me  because  we  have 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  a  theology  which  they  do 
not  repeat  even  in  form,  but  they  also  seem  to 
me  non-assistful  to  piety  and  even  antagonistic 
to  it.  For  from  the  sweet  realm  of  feeling  and 
humane  action  they  drag  one,  until  they  have 
forced  him  down  into  that  hell  of  bitterness  to 
ward  man  and  inhuman  conduct  which  type  the 
devilish  passions,  and  not  the  divine  sympathies 
of  which  the  race  are  capable. 

I  have  said  that  Jesus  was  the  greatest  theo 
logian,  and  so  I  repeat;  but  you  may  ask, 
1  'Where  then  is  his  system?  I  cannot  find  that 
he  ever  taught  any  consecutive  system  of  doc 
trine  as  other  theologians  do;  as  Paul  did,  for 
instance."  In  reply  I  would  say  that  your  mis 
take  consists  in  supposing  that  theology  neces 
sarily  implies  a  system  or  a  set  form  of  statement. 
Theology  is  knowledge, —  knowledge  of  God, 
and  not  the  form  of  words  in  which  that  knowl 
edge  is  expressed.  Jesus  had  the  knowledge 
without  the  form.  Other  theologians  have  had 
the  form  without  the  knowledge.  As  form  was 
all  they  had,  they  loved  the  form  and  taught  it 
to  the  people  as  if  the  form  was  all.  All  the 
ologians  have  done  this  since  Jesus'  time  save 
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one,  and  that  was  Paul.  Paul  had  knowledge  as 
well  as  form  in  his  theology ;  and  the  knowledge 
taught  him  that  the  form  was  nothing, —  taught 
him  that  it  might  even  be  worse  than  nothing, 
even  as  he  said,  "The  letter  killeth  ;  the  Spirit 
alone  giveth  life."  He  saw,  scholar  as  he  was, 
metaphysician  as  he  was,  that  Christian  theology 
was  something  beyond  the  mastery  of  human 
scholarship, —  something  that  metaphysical  state 
ments  could  not  begin  to  express;  yea,  some 
thing  to  which  metaphysical  statements  were 
antagonistic,  and  so  he  said  the  gospel  theology 
was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  and  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  for  the  Greeks  sought  salvation 
through  the  forms  of  philosophy,  and  the  Jew 
trusted  he  should  find  it  in  ritualism.  And  so, 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction,  standing  with 
their  backs  turned  squarely  toward  it,  they  could 
not  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  whose  simple 
beam  could  guide  them  to  humility,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  all  salvation,  because  it  is  the  be 
ginning  of  all  wisdom. 

You  see,  now,  why  Jesus  as  a  theologian  con 
structed  no  theological  system.  His  theology 
could  not  be  systematized  any  more  than  you  can 
systematize  God.  You  cannot  print  God  on  the 
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pages  of  a  book,  or  sectionalize  him  under  the 
head  of  numerals.  Indeed,  God  cannot  be  ex 
pressed  through  any  speech ;  for  human  speech 
is  only  a  blurred  mirror  at  the  best,  in  which  all 
fine  truth  struggles  to  show  the  reflection  of 
its  face.  Jesus  had  a  theology  of  such  fineness 
and  comprehensiveness  that  verbal  forms  could 
not  contain  it.  It  was  an  elixir  too  fine  for  the 
molds  of  Grecian  logic  and  the  crucible  of  the 
old  Eastern  chemist  to  hold.  It  was  too  volatile 
to  be  clutched  by  human  ambition.  It  was  too 
forceful  for  the  old  jars  to  imprison,  if  by  acci 
dent  one  was  filled  with  it.  Well  did  he  say 
that  men  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
or  a  new  piece  into  an  old  garment.  You  must 
put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  a  new  piece 
into  a  new  garment. 

The  theology  of  Jesus,  therefore, —  and  none 
knew  it  so  well  as  he, —  needed  a  new  form. 
"Did  he  give  it  a  form?"  you  ask.  I  answer, 
he  did.  But  the  form  he  gave  his  theology  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  form  that  later  theologians 
have  given  theirs.  Calvin's  Institutes  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  not  much  alike  in 
style  of  expression,  substance  of  doctrine,  or  the 
objects  which  they  serve. 
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Yes,  Jesus  gave  his  theology  a  body ;  but  it 
was  a  spiritual  body  and  not  an  earthly, —  a 
body  so  light  and  transparent  that  the  life  within 
shone  through  it  as  the  light  of  the  diamond 
shines  through  the  substance  which  does  not  im 
prison  it,  but  only  localizes  it.  So  the  ideas  of 
Jesus,  touching  God  and  his  relations  to  man, 
shone  through  his  form  of  words.  The  words 
did  not  obstruct  the  light  of  his  ideas.  No  one 
thinks  of  the  words  when  studying  the  ideas; 
and  that  shows  that  he  knew  how  to  use  words, 
for  words  are  humble  things,  worthless  things 
save  as  they  help  the  thought.  And  only  when 
they  keep  their  humility  so  well  that  standing 
in  connection  with  the  majesty  of  the  thought 
they  are  not  noted,  do  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
one  who  knows  their  uses  best. 

Now  let  me  speak  not  as  one  who,  living  in  a 

feverish  age,  has  caught   the  fever  of    scholarly 

f 

ambition,  but  as  one  who  has  read  most  of  the 
standard  works  that  make  the  literature  of  his 
tongue,  and  who  admires  his  tongue  as  repre 
sented  by  these  works  beyond  any  Other  language  ; 
and  yet  who  would,  leaving  literature  unnoticed 
in  this  hour  and  place,  speak  only  as  a  Christian. 
Speaking  as  a  Christian,  then,  I  would  say  that 
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I  have  read  Calvin's  works,  as  few  perhaps  read 
them  :  comparatively  with  the  gospel  utterances. 
I  do  not  mean  comparatively  in  a  general  sense, 
but  comparatively  in  this  close  way, —  one  page 
of  Calvin  and  one  page  of  Jesus.  And  I  can 
truly  say,  without  satire,  that  a  few  pages  of 
Jesus  made  me  sick  with  all  the  pages  of  Calvin. 
I  have  read  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Will  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  can  truly  say -that  as  a  Christian 
Edwards  could  teach  me  nothing  after  I  had 
read  prayerfully,  with  the  light  God  gave  my 
soul,  a  few  pages  within  this  New  Testament 
record  that  blazed  with  everlasting  brilliance  be 
cause  across  them  from  left  to  right  stand  printed 
the  radiant  words  of  Him  in  whose  words  and 
life  we  see  the  operations  of  a  will  subject  to 
God,  and  hence  in  normal  state,  and  learn  its 
structure  from  the  spectacle  beyond  what  a  thou 
sand  Edwardses  in  a  thousand  treatises  could  ever 
teach  us.  And  thus  through  most  of  the  great 
works  of  theologians  I  have  passed.  For  I 
was  born  with  a  love  of  reading  in  me,  and  I 
shared  for  years  the  habit  of  my  age,  and  the 
habits  of  my  profession,  also.  And  here  I  bear 
this  testimony, —  and  it  seems  astonishing  that 
it  should  sound  strangely  to  any, —  that  as  a 
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Christian  theologian  I  find  no  help  from  the 
teachings  of  any  theologian,  save  the  Great 
Theologian,  the  only  authoritative  theologian,— 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Another  great  distinction  between  the  theolo 
gies  of  lesser  men  and  the  theology  of  Jesus  is 
seen  in  the  intolerance  of  theirs  and  the  tolerance 
of  his.  The  theology  of  Jesus  is  tolerant  toward 
the  sinner;  but  intolerant  toward  sin.  But  the 
other  theologies  are  intolerant  toward  sin  and 
sinners  both.  Jesus  was  the  most  tolerant  man 
that  ever  lived.  However  strongly  provoked, 
however  rudely  insulted,  he  bore  the  provoca 
tion  and  insult  with  meekness.  When  his  dis 
ciples  begged  of  him  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  those  that  ill-treated  him,  you 
know  what  was  his  reply.  He  said  :  "  Ye  know 
not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  When  at  another 
time  his  disciples  came  running  to  him  in  breath 
less  haste,  saying:  "  We  met  a  man  casting  out 
devils  and  he  followed  not  us,"  which  sentence 
has  the  suggestion  of  all  persecution  in  it,  he 
said :  Let  him  alone ;  for  he  who  is  not  against 
us  is  for  us.  Let  the  man  go  on  casting  out 
devils.  Never  mind  in  what  way  he  does  it,  nor 
by  what  power  he  does  it;  if  he  will  only  cast 
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the  devils  out,  that  is  the  main  thing.  That  is 
true  toleration,  friends.  The  old  prophets  had 
foreseen  this  characteristic  of  the  perfect  man, 
and  pointed  it  out  in  the  sentence,  "  He  is  led  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth." 

And  Jesus  himself  recognized  the  excellence 
of  this  virtue  in  the  command:  "  If  thy  enemy 
smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  And  the  same  toleration  which  he 
felt  in  his  heart  toward  persons,  he  carried  into 
his  theology, —  so  much  so  that  in  all  the  words 
he  ever  spoke  there  is  not  a  dictatorial  one  on 
record,  not  one  that  points  toward  persecu 
tion  ;  not  one  that  points  toward  censure,  be 
cause  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  one 
that  points  toward  the  exaggeration  of  any  one 
doctrine  into  such  significance  that  if  a  man 
could  not  give  assent  to  it  he  might  be  cast  out 
of  fellowship.  Jesus  was  so  unlike  the  average 
church  council  that  you  would  not  imagine  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the  Man  and 
the  gentlemen  who  meet  in  his  name.  They  are 
swift  to  pronounce  censure.  He  said  :  "  I  came 
not  to  judge  the  world;  but  that  the  world 
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through  rne  might  be  saved."  We  cannot  bear 
to  have  an  unworthy  church  member  in  the 
church  for  a  day.  He  could  endure  the  presence 
of  Judas  until  the  end  came.  We  cannot  tol 
erate  a  man  whose  opinions  differ  from  ours. 
He  never  in  any  case  spoke  of  opinion  as  essen 
tial,  but  always  spoke  of  the  affections  and  the 
conduct  as  supplying  the  evidence  of  disciple- 
ship. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  pointing  out  the  differ 
ence  between  our  theologies  and  the  theology  of 
Jesus,  and  they  would  be  found  to  be  as  unlike 
his  as  we  are  unlike  him.  As  our  theologies  do 
not  repeat  his,  so  we  do  not  repeat  him.  Is 
there  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  here?  I 
put  this  twofold  question:  If  our  theologies 
were  only  the  repetition  of  his,  would  they  not 
Kelp  make  us  like  him?  And,  again,  if  our  the 
ology  makers  were  like  him  in  knowledge  and 
spirit  would  not  their  theologies  be  like  his? 

But  if  our  theologies  are  to  any  considerable 
degree  unlike  his,  then  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
show  that  their  influence  on  men  has  been  unlike 
the  gospel  influence ;  and  this  I  claim  is  precisely 
the  state  of  the  case.  I  hold  with  deliberate- 
ness  of  conviction,  that  every  theology,  from 
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Augustine  down,  has,  so  far  as  it  has  had  power, 
thwarted  Christianity  in  its  object  and  hindered 
the  mission  of  Christ. 

I  know  well  how  grave  this  charge  is.  I 
would  not  make  it  unless  I  believed  it  to  be 
true;  altogether  true, — true  without  limitations. 
And  my  great  objection  to  the  prevalent  theolo 
gies  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  they  hinder 
Christ  in  his  mission,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
true ;  for  no  interpretation  of  a  document  or  of 
a  book  can  by  rational  men  be  accepted  as  true 
which  destroys  the  very  object  to  accomplish 
which  the  document  was  drawn  up,  or  nullifies 
the  influence  to  perpetuate  which  the  book  was 
written.  This  is  essentially  the  same  argument 
that  won  the  assent  of  the  American  people  after 
an  audience  of  forty  years  in  connection  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  the  Constitution. 
The  anti-slavery  men  said  that  the  object  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  secure  to  every  man  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that 
no  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  by  what 
ever  court  made,  could  be  right,  which  nullified 
the  influence  of  the  Constitution  in  these  direc 
tions.  To  interpret  the  Constitution,  therefore, 
they  said,  in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  not  of 
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liberty,  in  the  interest  of  misery  and  not  of 
happiness,  of  death  and  not  of  life, —  was  not 
merely  to  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con 
stitution,  but  to  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  uni 
versal  justice,  from  whose  breath  the  sublime 
doctrine  came  as  an  inspiration. 

We  all  admit,  to-day,  that  these  men  were 
right;  that  their  logic  was  sound  and  their  con 
clusion  unanswerable.  And  you  can  all  catch 
the  significance  of  this  position :  that  any  inter 
pretation  of  any  document  or  book  which  pre 
vents  the  object  for  which  the  document  was 
formed  from  being  accomplished,  or  nullifies  the 
influence  to  perpetuate  which  the  book  was  writ 
ten,  is,  to  the  last  degree,  a  wrong  interpretation. 

Well,  what  did  Christ  come  to  do?  What 
was  his  function?  He  shall  answer:  "  I  came 
into  the  world  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  me  might  be  saved."  What 
was  the  object  of  his  birth,  his  life  and  death? 
In  short  what  is  the  gospel  object?  What  was 
it  to  bring  men?  Let  the  answer  which  Heaven 
gave  when  he  was  born  be  the  response : 
**  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Salva 
tion  to  the  sinner,  and  peace  and  good  will 
among  men  were  what  he  came  to  achieve.  And 
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what  was  his  wish  touching  his  disciples?  How 
fortunate  it  is  that  on  none  of  these  points  is 
anything  left  for  mere  assertion.  Hear  him 
speak  to  his  disciples  when  breathing  forth  his 
parting  wish;  "  That  ye  all  may  be  one  even  as 
the  Father  and  I  are  one."  The  salvation  of 
sinners,  peace  and  good  will  among  all  men  and 
peoples,  perfect  love  and  unity  among  all  Chris 
tian  souls, —  these  were  the  sublime  objects  of 
his  coming;  these  made  the  divine  ambition  of 
his  life ;  these  constituted  the  elements  of  that 
hope  which  made  him  say:  "If  I  be  lifted  up  I 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Now,  friends,  I  ask  you  if  theology  has  ever 
saved  a  man?  Has  it  ever  saved  a  sinner?  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  has  saved  thousands  upon 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  story 
of  the  Cross  told  simply;  the  story  of  the  Life 
which  glorified  the  cross,  told. lovingly  :  this  old 
sweet  story,  in  whatever  language  told,  whether 
by  eloquent  or  ungifted  lips;  whether  told  in 
palace  or  in  hut,  to  sinners  in  their  manhood's 
prime,  with  all  their  passions  strong  within  them, 
or  told  to  sinners  on  their  dying  bed,  when  life's 
great  tide  with  all  its  warmth  was  ebbing  fast 
away, —  has  proved  salvation  unto  thousands. 
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There  is  power  in  the  sun  that  science  cannot 
gauge.  There  is  power  in  the  sea  —  in  the 
waves  that  roll,  in  the  swelling  of  its  tides, — 
that  human  knowledge  cannot  estimate;  and  in 
the  orbs  that  course  through  space,  rolling  on 
along  the  line  of  their  mighty  orbits,  is  power 
which  human  mathematics  cannot  compute. 
But  neither  within- the  sun,  nor  in  the  mighty  sea, 
nor  in  the  planets  overhead,  is  power  like  that 
which  moves  the  soul  of  man,  renews  his  mind, 
transforms  his  spirit,  when  the  story  of  the  Cross, 
in  the  language  of  the  Cross,  is  told  by  man,  to 
man.  Theology  cannot  save.  The  gospels  can. 

Or,  you  may  test  all  our  later  theologies  by 
the  second  standard :  peace  and  good  will  to 
men.  The  gospels  —  by  which  I  mean  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  which  issues  from  them, 
breathed  by  the  soul  as  the  nostrils  breathe  the 
springtime  odor,  when  the  meadows  are  fra 
grant  —  do  bring  peace  to  men.  They  bring 
peace  to  the  troubled  conscience  ;  so  making  man 
at  peace  with  God.  And  they  thus  make  peace 
between  man  and  man ;  for  they  whose  peace  is 
made  with  God  become  peaceful  unto  each  other. 
So  are  his  disciples  known.  Peace  and  good 
will :  these  are  the  evidences  which  prove  that 
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men  are  Christians.  And  these  are  the  evidences 
that  the  gospel  multiplies  round  the  whole  world, 
even  to  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

But,  friends,  have  the  theologies  of  men 
brought  this  peace?  Have  they  brought  this 
good  will?  Are  they  bringing  these  to  the 
world  to-day?  These  are  questions  that  answer 
themselves;  for  they  appeal  to  a  universal  intel 
ligence  of  facts  which  gives  the  swiftest  answer, 
and  this  is  such  a  question.  You  know  that  the 
theologies  of  men  have  brought  war  and  not 
peace;  difference  and  not  unanimity ;  bitterness 
of  feeling  and  not  good  will ;  harshness  of  judg 
ment  and  not  toleration  ;  cruelty  of  conduct  and 
not  humanity  of  treatment.  Judged  by  what 
they  have  done,  these  theologies  should  be 
hated ;  for  they  have  introduced  feuds  into  the 
human  family  which  a  hundred  battlefields,  with 
all  their  blood,  could  not  wash  away.  They 
have  embittered  the  feelings  of  mankind ;  made 
concord  impossible  ;  perpetuated  strifes  ;  divided 
the  great  temple  of  human  worship  into  apart 
ments  by  walls  of  division,  so  that  men  have 
worshiped,  not  as  a  family  that  meet  together 
around  one  common  altar,  but  as  strangers,  shut 
off  one  from  another,  each  kneeling  at  his  own 
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little  altar,  and  each  worshiping  his  own  little 
God, —  a  God  who  owes  his  existence  and  his 
character,  too,  to  the  logic  and  the  metaphysics 
of  some  able  but  opinionated  man  that  chanced 
to  live  a  century  or  centuries  before. 

But  again  I  must  close  without  finishing.  A 
man  who  watches  the  night  out  knows  the  com 
ing  of  morning,  before  its  rosy  signs  redden  in 
the  east,  while  the  darkness  yet  glooms  at  its 
densest.  By  some  subtle  process  his  nerves  in 
terpret  a  coming  change.  He  feels  motions  in 
the  air,  the  passage  and  re-passage  of  atmos 
pheric  currents  that  flow  and  ebb  around  him. 
Or  ever  his  eyes  behold  the  light  he  knows  that 
the  dawn  is  nigh.  So  do  I  feel,  from  movements 
going  on  around  me, —  movements  among  the 
people  both  in  and  out  of  the  churches;  move 
ments  of  thought  among  the  learned ;  move 
ments  of  prayer  among  the  devout ;  movements 
of  aspiration  from  the  heart  of  universal  Chris 
tendom, —  that  the  night  of  human  theology  is 
about  to  end,  and  the  morning  of  true  Christian 
ity  about  to  dawn.  Before  we  die  our  eyes  will 
see  the  change  from  gloom  to  light ;  and  when 
our  graves  are  fashioned  —  no  matter  where  — 
upon  their  mounds  with  mild,  living,  and  linger- 
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ing  beams,  will  shine  the  morning,  in  the  light 
of  which  the  church  will  stand  in  unity  and 
peace,  teaching  only  one  theology,  feeling  the 
need  of  only  one,  and  that  the  theology  of 
Jesus,  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  expressed  in  his 
very  language  and  exemplified  as  to  its  spirit  in 
his  own  humane  and  amiable  fashion. 


THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES. 


III. 

"  But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc 
trines  the  commandments  of  men." — Matt,  xv  :  9. 

IN  our  last  discourse  we  pointed  out  to  your 
attention  certain  facts  of  vital  significance  in  any 
estimate  touching  what  will  be  the  future  the 
ology  of  the  Christian  world  ;  among  which  this 
stood  perhaps  the  most  prominent :  that  the  the 
ology  of  Jesus,  expressed  as  he  expressed  it,  will 
ultimately  be  accepted  as  the  theology  of  the 
church.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  because  he 
alone  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
his  relations  to  man  to  establish  and  to  promul 
gate  a  correct  theology.  Other  men  can  guess ; 
but  he  alone  knew.  Other  men  can  speculate ; 
but  he  alone  can  affirm.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  embraced  in 
the  language  he  employed  will  be  accepted  by 
all  followers  of  his  as  not  only  the  basis  of  the- 
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ology,  but  the  whole  superstructure  as  well ;  not 
merely  as  the  rudimental  outlines,  but  as  the 
consummate  expression  of  religious  truth. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  examine  this  prop 
osition  that  we  may  fully  understand  it  and  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  may  be  regarded  to  make 
friends  to  itself  until  finally  it  shall  become  uni 
versally  accepted. 

The  first  reason  I  advance,  then,  is:  Because 
it  is  due  to  the  person  Himself. 

Jesus,  my  friends,  is  not  a  man  whose  utter 
ances  can  be  improved  upon.  There  has  no  man 
ever  lived  that  was  as  wise  in  the  things  he 
taught  as  was  he ;  nor  will  there  ever  be  a  fol 
lower  of  his  in  the  future  as  wise.  In  this  re 
spect  he  differs  from  the  founders  of  other 
schools  of  thought,  or  systems  of  philosophy. 
Of  such  it  is  only  expected  that  they  advance 
main  ideas;  that  they  discover  and  announce  the 
rudimental  principles;  in  short,  that  they  start 
the  thing.  Of  such  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
should  fully  elaborate  their  system.  The  elabo 
ration  rather  is  left  for  their  followers  to  make. 
The  disciple  takes  the  words  of  his  master  and 
adds  to  them  other  words  in  the  same  line;  and 
the  added  words  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
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system,  and  as  authoritative  as  the  original.  So 
schools  of  thought  are  formed  in  ethics;  in 
philosophy ;  in  art ;  in  religion.  The  system  is 
born  of  one  great  mind,  but  it  is  nourished  by 
a  hundred  other  minds  as  great  as  and,  it  may 
be,  more  learned  than  the  mind  of  him  who  es 
tablished  the  school. 

But  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  conditions  are 
different,  entirely  different.  He  came  from 
heaven,  so  we  believe;  and  he  brought  the 
knowledge  of  heaven  with  him,  so  we  are  taught. 
And  in  this  fact  you  discover  the  vantage  ground 
he  holds  as  contrasted  with  all  his  disciples.  He 
came  not  to  establish  a  school,  but  to  make  a 
revelation  —  a  revelation  that  he  alone  could 
make ;  for  he  alone  knew  of  the  things  whereof 
he  spoke.  And  the  revelation  that  he  made  was 
not  touching  the  wisdom  of  words,  but  the  wis 
dom  of  life.  His  whole  teaching  was  to  show 
men  how  to  live ;  not  what  to  think  or  how  to 
think;  but  what  to  do  and  how  to  feel.  In 
short,  he  was  the  teacher  of  piety,  and  not  of 
philosophy.  This  was  his  realm.  In  this  realm 
we  simply  say  he  stood  and  he  stands  alone. 
None  of  his  followers  have  the  knowledge  of 
heaven,  of  God,  of  spirits,  or  of  man,  as  he  had 
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it.  Touching  knowledge,  therefore,  no  one  can 
supplement  him ;  none  can  be  regarded  as  au 
thority  save  as  they  repeat  his  teachings.  It  is 
due  to  the  Master  that  as  all  Christian  hearts 
should  accord  to  him  this  supremacy,  it  is  only 
just  that  all  devout  souls  should  pay  him  at  least 
the  reverence  of  this  conviction. 

"Some  men  are  happy  in  their  ideas,  but  un 
fortunate  in  their  expression  of  them.  Their 
language  is  not  adequate  for  their  conceptions. 
Others  rise  up  and  improve  on  the  language  em 
ployed.  The  ideas  which  were  obscure  they 
make  plain.  The  complex  thought  they  simplify. 
The  hidden  meaning  they  uncover.  And  so 
the  master  is  improved  in  the  pupil,  and  the 
originator  of  the  system  becomes  debtor  to 
the  successor. 

But,  friends,  this  cannot  be  said  touching 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  accurate  in  his 
ideas,  and  accurate  in  his  speech.  His  under 
standing  of  the  truth  he  brought  to  the  earth 
was  perfect;  and  his  mode  of  expressing  it,  I 
think  I  may  say,  as  perfect  as  the  limitations  of 
human  language  permits.  And  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  men,  ignorant  and  learned  alike, 
read  his  words  understandingly.  It  takes  great 
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mental  discipline  to  follow  Edwards ;  great  log 
ical  acumen  to  discern  the  mathematical  precision 
of  Calvin's  reasoning.  Paul  himself  requires  an 
exegesis  which  only  the  able  and  the  studious 
can  bring  to  his  passages.  And  this  is  true : 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world's  inhabi 
tants  can  ever  become  theologians;  and  the  rea 
son  is  because  they  do  not  know  enough,  and 
they  never  can  know  enough.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  world  can  become  professors  of  theology 
—  victims  of  theology ;  but  they  can  never  be 
come  masters  of  theology.  And  this  is  true : 
that  most  people  are  mastered  by  their  theology ; 
they  do  not  master  it.  And  hence  it  is  a  snare 
to  many,  and  a  stumbling-block.  But  all  men 
can  become  Christians.  And  if  you  ask  why,  I 
say,  because  all  men  can  understand  the  teach 
ings  of  Christ.  The  gospels  are  plain.  The 
old  prediction  in  them  is  fulfilled :  that  in  them 
the  way  of  salvation  is  made  so  clear,  that  a 
wayfaring  man,  though  he  be  a  fool,  need  not 
err  therein. 

If  you  reply,  "  There  are  passages  even  in  the 
Saviour's  teachings  that  I  find  it  hard  to  under 
stand,  and  all  find  it  hard  to  understand,"  I 
answer,  That  depends  on  what  you  read  his 
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sayings  for.  If  you  read  them  for  the  real 
object  for  which  they  were  spoken,  you  can  un 
derstand  them  sufficiently  to  attain  the  object. 
11  What  is  the  object?"  The  object,  I  answer, 
of  the  Saviour's  teachings  was  this:  to  teach 
men  how  to  be  true,  good,  and  holy.  This, 
friends,  was  the  object  of  his  teachings  as  it  re 
lates  to  you.  And,  judged  in  the  light  of  this 
object,  his  words  are  plain,  easily  understood, 
and  wholly  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  for  which  they  were  spoken.  I  have 
never  met  a  person  that  could  not  understand 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  so  far  as  he  was  included  in 
the  real  object  for  which  they  were  uttered. 
And  that  you  may  appreciate  this  statement,  I 
will  quote  to  you  a  few  samples  of  his  teach 
ings  :  — 

"  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged  ;  for  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  Is  there  any  person  given  to  censori- 
ousness  that  cannot  understand  that?  Or, 
again:  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Can 
not  the  slave,  cannot  the  poverty-stricken,  can 
not  the  sorrowing  of  the  earth,  understand  that  ? 
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Here  is  a  saying  touching  the  nature  of  God, 
to  find  out  which  men  had  searched  from  all 
time:  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast 
ing  life."  Ah,  friends,  what  a  fixed,  consolatory, 
everlasting  revelation  of  God's  heart  do  these 
words  make !  Do  they  need  any  learned  ex 
egesis  that  the  common  people  may  be  able  to 
understand  what  they  mean?  Or,  take  this 
other  sentence, —  a  sentence  which  makes  the 
sky  crystalline,  so  that  our  eyes,  even  when 
blinded  with  tears,  can  look  clean  through  the 
azure  spaces  and  see  that  city  which  is  the  home 
of  the  soul:  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Can 
the  mother  above  the  little  coffin,  can  the  wid 
owed  wife  above  the  rounded  grave,  can  the 
orphan  child  standing  by  the  bier  of  the  remain 
ing  parent,  have  any  doubt  touching  the  teach 
ing  of  that  passage? 

Suppose,  then,  friends,  we  settle  down  to  this 
conviction :  that  Jesus  not  only  had,  as  a  theolo 
gian,  a  vantage  ground  above  all  succeeding 
theologians  touching  the  facts  which  constitute 
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theology,  namely :  knowledge  of  God  and  God's 
relation  to  man.  But  that  he  taught  those  facts 
in  words  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  unmistakable 
in  their  significance,  that  the  resource  of  lan 
guage  itself  was  exhausted,  and  that  no  future  at 
tempt  to  improve  on  his  utterance  might  ever 
hope  to  meet  with  a  shadow  of  success. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  live?  —  live 
rightly,  live  nobly,  live  worthily  of  your  pow 
ers  and  of  your  Maker?  Then,  friend,  read 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Have  you  been  a  sin 
ner?  Have  you  done  evil  in  your  day?  Are 
you  consciously  guilty?  and  above  all  other 
knowledge  would  you  like  to  know  how  God 
feels  toward  you?  Then  read  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Do  you  wish  to  know  about  God's  na 
ture,  ye  students, —  you  with  white  heads;  you 
who  have  read  all  theologies,  because  you  have 
been  taught  that  in  them  you  would  find  the 
truth  ;  and  who  have  read  to  your  own  confusion, 
and  find  the  views  which  you  have  stood  on 
hitherto  slipping  away  from  under  your  feet 
until  you  are  actually  alarmed  and  are  eager  to 
fasten  on  to  something  sure  and  steadfast  ?  Then 
stop  your  studying  of  human  teachers,  and  be 
gin,  like  a  little  child,  to  study  the  words  of  the 
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Divine  Teacher.  And  you  will  find  that  the 
rubbish  of  human  opinion  —  the  straw  and  stubble 
of  human  prejudice  and  ignorance  —  which  you 
have  been  building  on  for  fifty  years,  will  be 
scattered  as  heaps  of  chaff  are  scattered  when 
the  winds  swoop  suddenly  down  upon  the  thresh 
ing  floor;  and  in  the  place  of  straw  and  stubble 
you  will  have,  as  a  foundation  of  your  hope,  the 
everlasting  Rock,  Christ  Jesus. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  treat  your 
neighbor?  Whom  shall  I  advise  you  to  read, 
then?  Shall  I  send  you  to  Calvin's  Institutes? 
to  Edwards  on  the  Will?  to  Professor  Park  or 
President  Hopkins?  —  human  authorities  all  of 
them.  No.  When  man  wishes  to  learn  the 
great  lesson  of  humanity ;  when  his  heart  yearns 
to  acknowledge  the  bond  of  human  brotherhood  ; 
when  his  soul  is  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
destitute,  the  unjustly  treated,  the  wounded 
and  the  dying, —  let  him  not  study  the  theolo 
gians;  but  let  him  take  his  pocket  Testament 
and,  turning  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Mark, 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  verses,  read  these  two 
great  commandments,  as  pronounced  by  the  lips 
of  Jesus: — 

"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
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all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  :  this  is  the 
first  commandment. 

''And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is 
none  other  commandment  greater  than  these." 

And  if  he  would  learn  who  is  his  neighbor,  he 
will  find  it  duly  written  out  in  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan  and  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises:  What  need  is 
there  of  any  theology,  either  in  substance  or  in 
language,  other  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
of  the  Master?  If  the  question  were  left  for  me 
to  answer,  I  should  reply  :  I  know  of  none.  I  do 
not  see  why  you  who  are  parents  need  any  other 
theology.  I  do  not  see  why  your  children  need 
any  other.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  send 
your  missionaries  abroad  to  preach  any  other  to 
the  heathen.  Why  should  you  Christians  tax 
yourselves  to  perpetuate  your  "  isms  "  and  your 
"ologies"?  Why  should  you  serve  up  to  the 
heathen  the  dish  that  your  fathers  ate,  and  which 
eating  set  their  teeth  on  edge?  To  me  it  seems 
monstrous  that  the  very  opinions  which  have 
made  strife  throughout  Christendom  for  sixteen 
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hundred  years  should  thus  be  thrust  upon  the 
populations  that,  whatever  may  be  their  vices, 
never  yet  burned  their  neighbors  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  them  touching  the  Divine  na 
ture  ;  or  banished  their  fellow  citizens  from  their 
Commonwealths  because  they  believed  in  bap 
tism  by  immersion  rather  than  sprinkling.  Do 
not  the  words  of  the  text  have  application  at 
this  point :  "In  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teach 
ing  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men  "? 

What  right  have  you  to  teach  the  command 
ments  of  men?  None  whatever."  You  should 
teach  the  commandments  of  the  Man,  and  end 
there.  You  should  bring  men  to  acknowledge 
the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  both  as  the  ex 
pounder  of  truth  and  example  of  living.  And 
having  done  that,  stop!  By  such  conduct  you 
would  make  your  benevolence  benevolent  indeed, 
and  not  malevolent,  as  it  is  likely  otherwise  to 
be.  For  he  who  sends  among  a  peaceful  peo 
ple  a  set  of  doctrines  calculated  to  produce  dif 
ference  of  opinion  and  antagonism  of  feeling  — 
doctrines  that  have  never  failed  to  produce  such 
things  wherever  they  have  been  taught  for  a 
thousand  years  —  does  a  malevolent  act.  None 
the  less  evil  is  the  deed  because  it  is  done  under 
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the  name  of  Christianity.  Such  missionizing  is 
not  in  furtherance  of  that  result  which  the  angels 
at  the  Nativity  tunefully  proclaimed  as  the  re 
sult  of  the  Saviour's  birth  into  his  human  brother 
hood. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Is  it  not  well  that  a  sys 
tem  of  religion  should  be  elaborated?  Do  not 
the  people  gain  by  having  its  truths  formulated, 
so  that  their  connection  and  sequences  may  be 
the  more  clearly  discerned?  " 

I  answer  thus:  Jesus  did  not  come  to  intro 
duce  a  system  of  religion,  and  therefore  his  follow 
ers  should  not  treat  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  religion.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
truth,  natural  or  revealed.  Christianity  is  spirit ; 
is  purpose;  is  motive;  is  life.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  can  make  you  appreciate  this  any  more  than 
I  could  make  you  appreciate  the  assertion  that 
this  body,  these  members  of  it,  these  features 
that  you  see,  are  not  myself.  Through  these  I 
look  out  at  you,  invisible.  In  these  I  dwell  as 
the  man  in  his  house.  But  the  house  is  not  the 
man  within  it,  and  the  body  that  you  see  is  not 
I.  So,  friends,  it  is  touching  Christianity  itself, 
and  the  system  of  truth  that  you  associate  with 
it..  The  system  is  not  Christianity.  You  may 
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go  to  all  libraries,  to  all  volumes,  to  the  decisions 
of  all  councils,  to  all  creeds  and  catechisms,— 
and  in  these,  however  correct  the  words  be, 
however  wise,  however  powerful  to  influence 
opinion,  however  perfect  as  samples  of  litera 
ture, —  in  them,  I  say,  you  will  not  find  Chris 
tianity.  These  constitute  a  religion ;  but  not 
Christianity. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  it,  then?  "  you  ask.  We 
will  see. 

Do  you  know  a  man  who,  being  smitten  on  the 
one  cheek,  turned  the  other  also?  Do  you  know 
a  man  from  whom  a  thief  stole  his  coat,  and  who 
turned  and  gave  the  thief  his  cloak  also?  Then 
observe  him  well ;  for  in  his  mildness,  his  meek 
ness,  his  peaceable  disposition,  you  have  found 
Christianity. 

Were  you  ever  ahungered,  with  no  money  in 
your  pocket,  and  only  two  resorts,  steal  or 
starve?  And  when  you  were  thus  hungry,  when 
you  were  famished,  when  you  were  walking  the 
street  with  the  devil  of  temptation  at  your  elbow 
urging  you  to  steal,  did  you  ever  come  across  a 
man  who  took  you  to  his  house  and  fed  you  ; 
stripped  off  your  rags  and  gave  you  of  his  own 
garments;  gave  up  his  pleasure  that  evening  to 
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entertain  you  ;  gave  up  his  business  for  an  hour 
the  next  day,  and  searched  until  he  found  some 
thing  for  you  to  do  whereby  you  could  earn  an 
honest  and  an  honorable  living?  Were  any  of 
you  thus  placed,  and  did  you  find  such  a  man? 
If  so,  then  with  that  man  you  found  Christianity. 
Or  have  any  of  you  ever  been  in  prison, —  in 
such  a  great  audience  I  know  not  what  lapses 
may  have  come  to  some  of  you,  or  what  punish 
ments  for  lapses  you  have  met,- — were  you  ever 
in  prison,  and  as  you  sat  in  the  narrow  cell,  with 
its  stone  floor  and  stone  wall  and  iron  door, 
crushed ;  wife  gone,  children  gone,  home  gone, 
reputation  gone,  liberty  gone,  hope  itself  gone ! 
-  if  there  ever  was  one  of  you  thus  placed,  and 
did  there  come  to  you  a  visitor, —  a  frank  and 
pious  man  or  saintly  woman,  who  told  you  not  to 
despair;  who  took  you  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  Brother,  stand  up,  there  is  hope  in  your  fu 
ture  yet  "  ;  who  came  again  and  again  till  your 
prison  term  was  passed,  and  you  stood  once  more 
in  the  light  and  the  liberty  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  outdoor  world?  Then  recall  that  person  ; 
remember  everything  about  that  person ;  for  in 
that  person  you  saw  something  better  than  a 
system  of  religion,  you  saw  Christianity, —  Chris- 
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tianity  as  it  lived  its  earliest  and  best  life  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  as  it  lives  in  the  same  Per 
son  still,  the  hope  of  the  earth  and  the  admira 
tion  of  Heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any  formula 
tion  of  Christian  truth,  done  in  the  name  of  the 
ology,  whether  by  a  single  man  or  by  a  collection 
of  men,  is  in  any  sense  assistful  to  us  who  are 
disciples  of  the  Master.  And  the  reason  is  be 
cause  those  who  follow  the  Christ  follow  him  not 
through  their  perceptions  of  the  truth  of  his  doc 
trines,  but  through  their  affection  for  him  as  a 
lovely  and  perfect  being.  Christianity  is  not  a 
belief,  therefore,  merely,  but  an  imitation  ;  and 
the  belief  is  not  the  chief  but  the  subsidiary 
thing,  valuable  in  no  sense  whatever  save  as  it 
can  be  shown  as  directly  assisting  the  imitation. 
The  object  of  all  true  religion  is  obedience  to 
God.  Jesus  never  lost  sight  of  this;  we  never 
should.  In  the  supremest  agony  of  his  life  what 
was  it  that  he  said?  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done." 

But  the  great  motive  of  obedience  is  not  lo 
cated  in  the  intellect.  The  spring  of  all  its  out- 
flowings,  rather,  is  located  between  the  fragrant 
banks  of  the  affections.  Jesus  was  too  wise  to 
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suppose  that  any  intellectual  belief  in  the  truth 
of  his  teachings  would  make  man  obedient  to 
him  or  to  God,  whom  he  represented.  He  did 
not  say:  "If  ye  believe  my  system  ye  will  keep 
my  commandments,"  but  he  said:  "  If  ye  love 
me  keep  my  commandments."  And  in  the  text 
he  says:  "In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teach 
ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
He  was  not  to  be  worshiped  intellectually.  Hu 
man  systems  of  intellectual  belief,  however  widely 
learned,  could  not  produce  in  the  hearts  of  their 
disciples  the  feeling  of  worship  which  animates 
the  hearts  of  his.  God  in  Christ  did  not  an 
nounce  a  creed,  but  he  revealed  a  man, —  a  man 
after  his  own  heart ;  a  man  in  his  own  moral 
image ;  a  man  perfect  in  holiness.  And  in  this 
man, —  not  in  the  words  he  spoke,  but  in  his 
thoughts,  purpose,  motive,  affections,  piety,— 
was  Christianity  born  —  born  full  grown. 

Hence  it  is  that  Jesus  is  more  than  the  founder 
of  a  religion.  He  was  the  religion.  Hence, 
faith  in  him,  and  not  faith  in  it,  saves  men.  His 
religion,  apart  from  him,  does  not  save;  he  re 
mains  the  sole  Saviour.  And  his  religion,  so- 
called, —  that  is,  the  verbal  structure  of  it, —  is 
valuable  only  so  far  as  it  helps  reveal  him  and 
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stimulates  us  to  be  like  him.  Hence  he  remains 
the  chiefest  among  ten  thousands,  and  the  only 
one  altogether  lovely.  And  we  are  to  go 
throughout  all  the  world  making  disciples  for  him. 
Therefore,  as  I  hold,  it  is  not  right  to  elevate 
any  other  name  before  the  people's  attention,  so 
that  they  shall  pronounce  it  and  dwell  upon  it 
distinctly,  saying:  "  I  am  a  Calvinist.  I  am  a 
Papist.  I  am  a  Lutheran.  I  am  this,  or  I  am 
that."  This  is  the  old  heresy  which  Paul  so 
vehemently  denounced  among  the  people  in  the 
church  at  Corinth,  when  he  rebuked  them  for 
saying:  "I  am  of  Paul;  and  I  of  Apollos." 
He  saw  with  true  Christian  discernment  that  the 
formation  of  any  sect  among  the  following  of  his 
Master  was  derogatory  to  his  Master.  He  saw 
that  he  had  no  right  to  establish  a  school,  or 
form  a  clique  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  giv 
ing  to  the  school  his  name.  He,  instead  of  al 
lowing  the  Christians  in  that  church  to  call  them 
selves  "Paulists"  instead  of  Christians,  de 
nounced  the  nomenclature  as  containing  in  it  the 
gist  of  a  hydra-headed  heresy,  whose  poisonous 
tongues  were  many,  and  sure  to  fang  the  churches 
in  all  climes  and  ages,  and  transmit  the  virus  of 
the  original  falsity  to  all  coming  time.  The 
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evil  that  Paul  deplored,  the  church  has  suf 
fered  from.  Divisions  have  occurred  —  divisions 
caused  by  dividing  forces;  and  the  great  men  — 
great,  not  in  their  piety,  but  in  their  intellectual 
power  to  divide  —  have  been  enthroned  and 
crowned  by  their  respective  cliques  as  ecclesias 
tical  kings,  before  whose  throne  of  transmitted 
power,  and  not  before  the  throne  of  the  Christ, 
they  have  bowed  and  taught  their  children  to 
bow  up  to  this  day. 

And  thus  in  the  church  itself  —  by  the  as 
sent  of  church  members,  and  by  the  leaders  of 
church  thought  who  either  lacked  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  Paul  or  the  humility  of  Paul  - 
a  heresy  in  name  and  fact  has  been  taught  until 
the  church  has  been  inoculated  with  the  arid 
quality  of  human  ambition  and  bitterest  par 
tisanship.  And  so  has  the  fair  vesture  of  the 
church's  peace  been  not  only  rent  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  has  been  trampled  in  the  mire  of 
human  contention  by  opposing  factions  who 
mobbed  each  other  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
drenched  in  human  gore  by  opposing  armies  who 
plunged  their  swords  into  each  other's  bosoms  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

If    you    say,     "  These    things     have     passed. 
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While  the  church  is  not  yet  united,  it  is  no  longer 
bitter  in  its  factional  divisions."  I  answer  very 
true.  But  first  I  ask  you  to  observe  that  it  is 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  causes  of  these  divi 
sions,  which  in  their  mildest  estate,  remember,  are 
disgraceful  and  sad,  as  are  the  divisions  in  a 
family,  although  the  husband  and  wife  may  not 
actually  come  to  blows;  for  the  structure  of  a 
family  is  in  its  unity  of  so  fine  a  sort  that  any 
division  is  destructive  of  its  purpose,  as  the 
church  in  its  structure  is  of  so  fine  a  unity  that 
any  division  —  yea,  any  seam,  however  small, 
that  suggests  division — is  destructive  of  that 
complete  beauty  which  it  should  always  present 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  was  the  prayer 
of  Jesus?  "That  ye  may  all  be  one,  as  I  and 
the  Father  are  one" 

Perfect  unity,  you  see,  friends,  is  the  stand 
ard  by  which  the  church  in  all  its  members  should 
be  known;  for  who  would  think  of  a  division, 
however  slight,  between  God  and  his  Son  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  peace  of  heaven  should 
such  division  ever  occur?  What  would  become 
of  heaven  itself  should  it  occur?  What  would 
result,  think  you,  if  the  angels  with  horrified  eyes 
looking  toward  the  throne  on  which  the  Father, 
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the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  sit  in  joint  pos 
session,  'representing  oneness  of  being,  should 
see  a  seam  traversing  its  white  front?  But,  my 
people,  I  must  pause.  The  figure  must  not  be 
pushed  lest  horror  come  upon  us  all  at  the 
thought.  Leave  the  figure  there  then,  unfin 
ished  :  the  Great  White  Throne ;  the  seam  be 
ginning  to  traverse  it ;  the  horror  unto  death,  if 
immortals  might  die,  of  the  angels.  Leave  the 
figure  there;  only  remember  that  Jesus  said, — 
referring  to  his  disciples, —  "  That  you  may  be 
one,  even  as  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 

Is  it  not  well,  therefore,  that  you  remember 
the  causes  of  these  divisions  that  have  rent  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  divided  brethren  into 
factions;  albeit  now  the  factions  no  longer  mur 
der  each  other  with  dagger  and  sword,  but  carry 
on  their  war  with  biting  words  alone?  The  evil 
is  not  in  the  degree  of  the  division,  or  the  extent 
of  it.  The  evil,  the  wickedness,  the  shame,  the 
impiety,  are  in  the  division  itself;  in  the  fact 
that  any  division  exists. 

Moreover,  if  these  divisions  are  less  intense 
than  they  once  were,  has  the  betterment  come 
from  anything  peaceful  in  the  dividing  causes? 
No.  An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
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No  unity  is  ever  born  of  division.  Unity  is  a 
child  of  too  high  a  lineage  to  be  born  from  so 
base  and  brutal  a  parentage.  The  theologies 
that  cause  these  divisions  are  no  better  to-day, 
considered  in  and  of  themselves,  than  they  were  in 
Calvin's  time,  or  in  Pope  Gregory's  day.  If  the 
men  and  women  who  believe  those  theologies  are 
milder  and  more  merciful  than  their  fathers  were 
who  believed  them  also,  it  is  not  because  the 
theologies  are  better;  but  because  the  people 
have  been  made,  by  the  merciful  operations  of 
God's  Spirit,  better  in  spite  of  their  theology; 
so  that  while  nominally  holding  to  the  theologies, 
they  no  longer  carry  their  teachings  out  into  ac 
tual  conduct.  The  theologies  are  not  changed  ; 
the  people  are  changed,  so  that  they  no  longer 
hold  their  theologies  in  fact,  but  hold  them  only 
in  name.  They  have  quietly  dropped  them. 
They  are  quietly  dropping  them.  Ministers  are 
dropping  them.  They  are  declining  to  be  the 
leaders  of  factions.  Councils  are  dropping  them 
—  they  absolutely  refuse  to  re-chalk  the  fading 
lines  that  the  fathers  snapped.  We  are  all  grow 
ing  to  see  that  there  is  but  one  name  given  un 
der  heaven  or  among  men,  whereby  we  can  be 
saved ;  and,  therefore,  that  that  name  answers 
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all  needed  purposes  of  nomenclature,  and  may 
readily  become  the  great  and  charmed  name  of 
union,  as  other  names  printed  on  a  hundred  ban 
ners  have  been  the  baleful  and  potent  names  of 
divisions  and  war. 

I  suggest  that  we  hurry  the  dropping  process; 
that  all  of  us  who  are  nominally  Christians  come 
together  and  ask  ourselves  why  we  should  longer 
be  divided?  Why  not  be  joined  in  actual  unity? 
If  you  say  we  are  that,  essentially,  now — the 
names  mean  nothing, —  I  reply,  then  why  keep 
the  names?  Is  there  anything  pleasant  in  the 
recollections  they  suggest?  Are  they  not  con 
nected  with  cruelty,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and 
with  many  words  and  many  deeds  that  find  no 
counterpart  and  no  warrant  in  the  language  and 
conduct  of  Jesus?  If  they  are  meaningless,  and 
suggest  that  which  is  not  pleasant  to  hear,  why 
not  drop  them  altogether?  "  How,  then,"  you 
say,  •"  could  the  different  divisions  of  the  church 
be  known?  "  Friends,  it  is  not  right  that  there 
should  be  any  divisions,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
right  to  keep  names  that  imply  a  division.  There 
is  one  name,  friends,  by  which  we  should  all  be 
known ;  by  which  the  church  on  earth  and  the 
church  in  heaven  is  known  to  him  who  is  its 
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originator  and  head.  That  name  is  adequate; 
that  name  is  honorable;  that  name  is  alone  de 
scriptive.  Christian !  All  honor  belongs  to  that 
name,  all  precedence,  all  glory.  To  fail  to  speak 
it  in  every  proper  connection  is  a  phase  of  im 
piety;  to  substitute  any  other  name  in  its  place 
as  descriptive  of  your  belief  is,  if  there  be  any 
force  in  language,  to  elevate  another  man  into  the 
Master's  place. 

But  you  have  no  right  to  take  the  name,  and 
not  take  his  words,  as  expressive  of  all  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  his  life  as  the  only  example  to 
imitate.  You  have  no  right  to  take  his  name 
and  another  man's  theology,  unless  you  would  be 
a  disciple  who  would  steal  the  name  of  the 
Teacher  of  Truth,  and  at  the  same  time  go  to  an 
other  man  for  the  truth.  I  take  the  name  as 
adequate,  and  I  take  the  truth  the  man  brought 
who  bore  the  name  as  adequate.  I  have  no 
theology  but  his.  I  ask  no  man  to  explain  it 
but  himself.  I  recommend  his  theology  to  all 
of  you  as  ample.  I  recommend  his  explanation 
of  it  as  the  best  ever  given.  Some  say  I  am 
throwing  overboard  all  theology.  They  belong 
to  those  who,  having  ears,  hear  not.  For  I  throw 
overboard  only  doubtful  theologies  in  order  that 
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I  may  keep  more  entirely  the  perfect  theology. 
They  get  their  truth  through  filters ;  I  put  my 
lips  to  the  original  fountain.  They  drink  it  in 
little  cups  of  human  manufacture, —  cups  from 
which  two  hundred  years  of  friction  have  not 
scoured  the  rust  of  blood; — I  take  mine  from 
the  spring  whence  flow  unstained  the  waters  of 
life.  In  the  bottom  of  their  cups  they  see  the 
face  of  an  Edwards,  or  a  Calvin,  or  a  Pope.  But 
as  I  stoop  to  the  cool  surface,  in  the  crystal 
depths  beneath  my  lips  I  see  a  face  that  shines 
like  the  sun,  the  beauty  of  whose  reflection,  I 
trust,  will,  dimly  at  least,  come  to  my  features  ere 
I  have  done  with  the  drinking.  Therefore  I 
say  that  the  theology  of  Jesus  is  my  theology, 
and  he  himself  the  sole  authoritative  expounder 
of  it. 


THE  TRUE  APPLICATION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 


THE  TRUE  APPLICATION    OF    CHRIS 
TIAN  DOCTRINES. 


I. 

"  And  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength  :  this  is  the  first  commandment. 

"  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command 
ment  greater  than  these." —  St.  Mark  xii. :  30,  31. 

WE  have  in  three  successive  discourses  called 
your  attention  to  what  seemed  to  us  the  basis  of 
Christian  doctrine.  We  claim  that  this  basis  is 
found,  and  found  alone,  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
who  alone  was  sufficiently  informed  touching  the 
nature  of  God  and  his  relations  to  man,  to 
authoritatively  announce  a  theology.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  our  exposition  of  Scripture 
seemed  the  right  one  to  you,  and  our  position 
intellectually,  toward  the  Saviour,  one  worthy  of 
imitation. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  he  expressed  it, 
will  be  taught  and  accepted  here  in  New  Eng- 
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land  as  the  adequate  one, —  adequate  both  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  intellect,  the  wants  of 
practical  piety,  and  of  the  soul,  too,  in  its  high 
est  and  most  exacting  moods. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  true  basis  of 
Christian  doctrine,  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  ap 
plication  of  Christian  doctrines;  and  as  prelimi 
nary  to  this  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
and  inquire  as  to  the  scope  of  Christian  doctrine. 
In  other  words,  what  did  Jesus  teach? 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  friends,  that  Jesus  came 
to  a  world  that  was  ignorant.  It  is  almost  im 
possible  for  you,  taught  as  you  have  been  by 
twenty  centuries  of  Christian  civilization,  to 
realize  the  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  was  when 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  navi 
gation.  With  mathematics  they  were  familiar. 
They  were  not  ignorant  of  astronomy.  The  art 
of  healing  was  known  enough  to  be  appreciated. 
The  rules  of  war  were  widely  studied  and  widely 
practiced.  History  wasknown.  Poetry  flourished. 
Music,  as  to-day,  sounded  its  strain  in  temple 
and  banquet  hall  alike.  In  things  material, 
in  things  martial,  in  things  social  and  festive, 
they  were  instructed.  But  into  the  higher 
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realms  of  thought  they  had  made  no  entrance. 
Upon  the  higher  grades  of  feeling  they  had 
never  put  their  feet.  They  had  mastered  the 
world  of  sense,  but  of  the  world  of  spirit,  as  we 
understand  it,  they  had  never  even  heard.  They 
knew  nothing,  for  instance,  of  man's  relations  to 
man.  They  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  that 
right  makes  might.  That  men  were  brothers 
they  never  dreamed.  No  more  did  they  under 
stand  the  true  province  of  government.  The 
subject  understood  that  the  government  had  a 
claim  upon  him, —  the  claim  to  be  assisted,  to  be 
defended,  to  be  served  even  with  his  life.  This 
he  knew  well.  The  rulers  of  those  days  were 
not  slow  in  teaching  their  subjects  so  much.  But 
that  he  had  a  claim  upon  his  government  to  be 
assisted;  to  be  defended  in  his  rights;  to  be 
served  even  to  the  extent  of  its  power, —  no  one 
had  told  him  this.  Of  the  true  province  of  gov 
ernment,  therefore,  the  world  was  ignorant  when 
Jesus  came  ;  for  no  one  can  understand  the  prov 
ince  of  government  unless  he  understands  the 
relation  which  one  man  sustains  to  all  other  men, 
—  which  the  individual  sustains  to  the  asso 
ciated. 

No    more    did    men     understand    themselves. 
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Their  duties  were  those  which  slaves  owe  to  the 
masters.  Their  position  was  the  position  of 
slave,  and  their  knowledge  was  the  knowledge  of 
a  slave.  That  living  meant  eating  and  drinking, 
working  and  sleeping,  they  knew;  but  that  liv 
ing  meant  growth, —  meant  the  leading  up  and 
leading  out  of  powers  native  to  them ;  meant 
liberty,  happiness,  enlargement,  and  refinement 
of  being, —  of  this  they  knew  nothing.  Of  the 
present,  in  its  lower  phases  of  expression,  they 
were  informed ;  but  of  the  future,  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  its  attainments,  in  its  fixed  and  glori 
ous  certainties,  they  were  not  aware. 

Then,  again,  they  were  ignorant  of  God.  The 
majority  of  the  race  worshiped  idols  of  wood  and 
stone,  brass,  iron,  and  gold, —  images  without 
sense  or  thought;  images  that  represented  the 
grosser  instincts  and  even  the  brutal  passions  of 
fallen  and  debased  natures ;  images  that  repre 
sented  power  without  conscience ;  passion  with 
out  love;  and  in  their  highest  significance,  only, 
fate  without  Providence,  and  justice  without 
mercy.  But  that  within  the  universe  was  an  in 
telligent  and  loving  Being  who  wisely  and  af 
fectionately  ordered  all  things,  and  took  charge 
of  the  lives  of  men  as  an  earthly  father  takes 
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charge  of  the  lives  of  his  children, —  in  brief,  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God, —  they  knew  nothing. 
They  were  so  ignorant  of  this  that  they  never 
dreamed  it. 

No  more  did  they  know  of  the  future, —  not 
the  future  numbered  by  mortal  days,  but  that 
great  outstretching  endless  future,  which  begins 
only  with  the  end  of  days,  and  is  undivided  and 
interminable  duration.  We  look  a  little  way 
ahead  and  see  a  grave,  and  call  it  the  beginning 
of  things.  Where  they  saw  death  we  see  life ; 
-life  which  breaks  open  into  fullness  and  breaks 
out  into  perfume  and  color,  as  a  bloom  breaks 
out  of  the  bud.  They  saw  life  only  as  a  bulb  — 
a  mean  earthly  thing.  They  never  suspected 
that  the  earthly  thing  should  spring  up  and  be 
come  a  thing  of  the  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
the  sky. 

But  I  have  carried  the  illustration  far  enough 
to  make  you  realize  the  ignorance  of  men  when 
the  Saviour  came.  They  were  ignorant  of  them 
selves  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  God ;  they  were 
ignorant  of  eternity.  In  the  light  of  this  re 
view  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  asking  you 
that  before  we  point  out  what  Jesus  taught,  we 
should  ask  you  to  recall  the  ignorance  of  the 
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world  when  he  came  —  the  ignorance  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  teach.  Otherwise  you  will  not 
know  what  value  to  put  upon  his  teachings. 
But  when  you  reflect  how  little  men  knew  of 
themselves,  of  God,  of  eternity,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  blessedness  of  his 
teachings;  you  will  admire  him  for  his  wisdom; 
you  will  reverence  him  for  his  piety ;  you  will 
love  him  for  his  goodness. 

What  then  did  Jesus  come  to  teach  ?  He  came 
first,  I  answer,  to  teach  men  of  God.  Without 
this  knowledge  man  can  never  understand  him 
self,  either  as  to  his  nature,  his  duties,  or  his 
possibilities.  For  whether  evil  or  good  presided 
at  his  birth  he  cannot  tell.  What  his  relation  to 
law  is  he  cannot  tell ;  nor  can  he  tell  what  his 
destiny  is  to  be.  One  or  two  points  I  ask  you 
to  remember:  Jesus  taught  men,  first,  that  God 
is  Spirit.  He  taught  them  to  make  the  great 
distinction  between  matter  and  spirit.  Remem 
ber  how  the  world  was  given  to  idolatry.  Re 
member  how  gross  its  conceptions  were. 
Remember  how  religion  was  either  a  thing  of 
fear,  of  superstition,  or  of  lust.  Jesus  came 
and  taught  men  that  matter  was  inferior;  matter 
was  base;  that  matter  was  evanescent.  Under- 
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neath  all  your  piety,  all  your  hopes,  all  that  you 
call  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  is  the  recognition 
of  the  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit. 
And  this  distinction  Jesus  enforced ;  Jesus  il 
lustrated ;  Jesus  emphasized, —  not  alone  by  his 
words,  but  by  his  life  and  by  his  death.  In  him 
the  world  beheld  a  body  holding  its  proper  and 
subordinate  position  to  the  soul.  In  him  the 
world  saw  for  the  first  time,  elevated  before  its 
eyes,  the  true  standard  by  which  the  compara 
tive  value  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  could  be 
ascertained.  Into  the  darkness  which  had 
gloomed  above  the  world  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  light  came.  The  darkness  was  set  on 
fire  and  the  moral  night  knew  its  first  morning. 

But  Jesus  not  only  taught  that  God  is  Spirit, 
but  that  man  is  spirit  also.  He  said:  ''What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
but  lose  his  own  soul?  "  Man  knew  not  the 
beauty  of  his  own  countenance:  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  were  a  pool  of  pure,  reflective  truths. 
He  took  man  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  edge 
of  the  pool,  directed  his  gaze  into  it ;  and  man, 
looking,  saw  the  beauty  that  was  within  him  - 
saw  the  glory  and  the  splendor  of  his  own  re 
flection.  From  the  moment  that  man  had  such 
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a  sight  of  himself  he  could  not  live  as  he  had 
lived,  unless  he  lived  in  violence  to  himself,  sin 
ning  against  the  light.  From  that  moment  man 
could  not  be  deceived.  The  flattery  of  exalted 
place,  the  vanity  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  power, 
—  these  could  not  blind  his  eyes  to  his  responsi 
bility.  This  knowledge  of  himself  which  came 
to  man  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  gave  birth  to  a 
noble  ambition;  called  into  existence  desires; 
stirred  his  nature  with  anxieties ;  filled  him  with 
fear  and  hope  both ;  and  cheered  him  to  an  ef 
fort  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  terminate  in 
glorious  triumph. 

Had  you  no  knowledge  of  your  soul,  friend, 
what  would  you  be?  If  you  saw  yourself  only 
as  a  body, —  a  physical  existence, —  what  dignity 
would  there  be  in  your  life?  Observe  how  much 
you  owe  to  the  knowledge  of  yourself  that  Jesus 
brought.  How  little  our  physical  existence 
seems  to  us  now  !  What  are  our  bodies  but  in 
struments  which  we  use  to  advance  us  in  virtue 
and  happiness?  What  is  this  life  but  a  prepara 
tion?  What  is  this  earth  but  a  spot  of  ground 
in  which  we  are  planted  for  germination  —  for 
the  beginning  of  a  growth  that  is  to  be  eternal? 
Behold  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Being  whose 
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teachings  we  have  come  together  to  study,  as 
seen  in  this:  the  revelation  he  made  us  of  our 
selves;  to  look  at  this  present  life  and  feel  that 
though  it  may  fail  we  shall  not  fail  with  it ; 
though  it  may  end,  we  shall  not  cease  to  be; 
though  it  may  die,  we  shall  live  on  forever  and 
forever.  That  death  is  only  a  graduation  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher, —  the  breaking  out  of 
the  pent  into  the  free  and  open ;  the  passing 
from  the  accidental  into  the  sure  ;  from  the  tran 
sient  into  the  everlasting.  How  stimulating  the 
thought!  How  bracing  the  conviction!  How 
consolatory  the  hope  !  How  elevating  the  faith  ! 

But  Jesus  not  only  taught  us  that  God  is 
Spirit ;  not  only  taught  us  that  we  ourselves  are 
spirits,  but  that  between  us  and  God  is  the  re 
lationship  of  child  to  parent, —  for  he  revealed 
unto  human  kind  the  Fatherhood  of  Deity. 

I  cannot  in  fitting  words  amplify  this  thought. 
Your  own  quick  intelligence  makes  the  attempt 
even  unnecessary,  for  the  thought  is  of  so  noble 
a  character,  that  only  in  your  own  devout  and 
pious  musings  can  it  find  its  proper  amplification. 
I  commend  it  to  your  reflection,  therefore.  It 
shall  not  be  the  least  profitable  hour  of  this  day 
if  you  shall  give  the  full  measure  of  one  to  its 
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pondering.  In  the  quietude  of  your  room  it 
shall  furnish  you  with  a  theme  compared  with 
which  any  other  shall  seem  trivial.  When  a  man 
says  to  himself, —  says  it  with  simplicity,  but 
with  such  concentration  of  mind,  with  such  viv 
idness  of  imagination,  with  such  reverence  of  feel 
ing,  that  he  realizes  it, —  "I  am  a  child  of  the 
Infinite  One.  The  Spirit  of  the  Universe  is  my 
Father.  His  mind  carries  me  in  its  thoughts. 
His  heart  carries  me  in  its  feelings.  His  provi 
dence  carries  me  in  its  care,"  he  has  made  a  state 
ment  to  his  soul,  the  sweet  meaning  of  which  his 
soul  shall  take  to  itself  as  the  sky  takes  to  its 
embrace  the  sun  and  all  the  glory  of  it  when  the 
morning  passes  it  up  with  its  beautiful  hands  to 
its  possession. 

When  you  are  worried ;  when  you  are  per 
plexed  ;  when  you  are  sad ;  when  you  are  dis 
tressed  beyond  measure  of  expression ;  when  all 
earthly  props  fall  away,  and  the  strength  of  all 
temporal  assistance  becomes  weakened  and  falls 
in  pieces,  then  the  thought  of  God's  Fatherhood 
comes  to  your  aid.  Without  it  your  soul  is  as  a 
bird  without  wings.  You  are  not  fitted  for  the 
earth,  and  you  are  not  qualified  for  the  sky ; 
but  with  it  you  are  winged ;  with  it  you  are 
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plumed;  with  it  you  are  voiced  with  song;  with 
it  you  capture  all  space;  you  have  dominion 
over  all  distance;  you  become  beautiful;  you 
become  happy.  When  you  look  abroad  over 
the  world;  when  you  contemplate  your  race; 
when  you  see  its  sufferings,  its  perils,  its  debase 
ment,  your  heart  finds  relief  in  the  reflection  that 
in  the  heavens  —  not  the  heaven  of  space  which 
those  who  think  narrowly  picture,  but  the  heaven 
of  being  which  those  who  think  widely  know  in 
cludes  all  existence, —  is  One  with  wisdom  to  fore 
see,  with  love  to  provide,  with  power  to  assist 
not  one,  not  a  few,  not  a  majority,  but  all  ac 
cording  to  their  needs.  And  so  you  have  hope 
for  all,  and  peace  fills  your  bosom, —  peace  born 
of  the  thought  that  in  the  end  order  will  come 
out  of  confusion;  success  out  of  failure;  and 
every  man  according  to  his  needs  shall  find  that 
need  met, —  met  as  fully  as  only  God  the  Father 
of  all  can  meet  it. 

The  third  point  in  reference  to  which  Jesus 
gave  great  instruction  was  touching  the  destiny 
of  man.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  had  many 
disciples  before  he  came.  It  would  be  astonish 
ing  if  men  should  not  naturally,  in  their  opinions, 
lean  toward  the  belief  in  continued  existence. 
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For  it  is  not  only  a  very  consolatory  and  en 
nobling  doctrine,  but  it  is  also  a  very  flattering 
doctrine.  And  the  flattery  contained  in  the  be 
lief  is  of  so  fine  and  subtle  a  character,  that  even 
the  noblest  and  the  proudest  can  receive  its  per 
suasion  without  being  offended.  For  man  loves 
exaltation ;  nor  does  self-exaltation  seem  base  if 
it  comes  from  a  noble  direction.  And  in  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  man  finds  such  flattery 
and  such  an  exaltation,  that  even  his  pride  —  not 
to  say  his  devotion  —  prompts  him  to  accept  it. 

From  this  and  more  noble  causes,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  has  always  been  a  plausible  one  to 
the  race.  In  their  hunger  the  wise  fed  their  crav 
ing  for  knowledge  upon  it ;  the  devout  ate  of  it,  as 
of  their  natural  food ;  the  students  of  the  world 
accepted  it  as  a  delightful  speculation;  and  those 
who  were  in  wretched  straits  of  fortune  comforted 
themselves,  even  in  death,  with  the  conviction 
that  a  happier  fate  was  awaiting  in  the  hereafter. 

But,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Jesus  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  brought  life 
to  light  because  he  put  a  proper  definition  upon 
it.  And  by  himself  living  rightly,  the  first  man 
that  had  ever  done  it,  showed  all  men  what  life 
was  and  what  it  meant.  He  brought  immortality 
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to  light  in  his  resurrection  from  the  grave.  His 
descent  to  and  his  ascent  from  the  place  of  the 
dead  demonstrated  that  the  living  die  not  at  all ; 
demonstrated  that  the  body  is  one  thing  and  the 
life  within  another;  demonstrated  that  the  flesh 
alone  is  corruptible,  but  that  the  spirit  is  beyond 
touch  or  taint  of  mortality.  If  this  delightful 
fact  has  not  become  so  utterly  the  mental  prop 
erty  of  the  church,  that  the  church  holds  it  as 
the  chief  and  most  priceless  treasure  in  all  its 
possession,  the  fault  lies  at  its  own  door.  I  know 
that  no  special  belief  can  bear  up  successfully 
against  the  drift  and  current  of  a  man's  habitual 
thinking.  I  know,  too,  that  this  habit  of  think 
ing  is  handed  down  from  father  to  child,  and  from 
age  to  age,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  habitual  thinking  of  man,  Christianity  has 
yet  triumphed  over  the  old  time  heathenism 
which  contemplated  death  as  a  calamity  without 
consolation  to  those  that  remain,  and  an  end  or 
a  horror  to  the  one  that  had  died.  I  cannot  find 
that  the  average  man  makes  discernment  be 
tween  the  body  and  the  spirit.  I  find  that  all 
men  see  the  Christ  dying;  few  see  him  living. 
All  see  him  borne  into  the  sepulchre ;  few  see 
him  coming  out. 
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Preachers,  some  of  them  with  gross  realism, 
dwell  upon  the  bloody  death  of  his  body ;  few 
seem  able  to  construct  even  a  single  discourse  on 
the  bright,  sweet  realism  of  the  life  of  his  spirit. 
I  rejoice  as  over  the  chiefest  deliverance  wrought 
out  for  me  by  the  Spirit,  that  I  am  able  to  dis 
cern  between  the  body  and  the  spirit ;  between 
the  dying  and  the  deathless  elements;  between 
the  man's  body  and  the  man  himself.  Happy 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  even  in  imagination 
I  have  no  portrait  of  the  body  of  my  Lord.  I 
know  not  whether  he  was  black  or  white  or 
tawny ;  whether  his  hair  was  straight,  wavy, 
or  ringleted  ;  whether  his  nose  was  Roman  or 
Grecian ;  his  eyes  black  or  blue ;  his  physique 
strictly  national,  typing  only  his  peculiar  Jewish 
ancestors,  or  cosmopolitan,  typing  the  perfect 
physical  mold  as  it  shall  be  when  by  interchanges 
of  blood,  each  contribution  made  pure  by  the 
Spirit  in  some  age  ahead,  the  perfect  body  shall 
be  born.  Happy  I  hold  myself  to  be  that  of 
his  body  I  never  think.  I  seldom  see  him  eat 
ing  and  drinking  or  sleeping.  I  know  that  his 
body  was  crucified ;  but  I  have  escaped  the  fas 
cination —  the  dreadful  fascination  as  it  seems  to 
me  —  of  feasting  my  imagination  on  the  bloody, 
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cruel,  and  vulgar  details  of  a  Roman  military  ex 
ecution.  To  me  the  man  was  not  a  body ;  he 
was  mind,  heart,  spirit.  He  was  thought,  feel 
ing,  devotion.  I  see  him  walking  on  the  beach 
of  Galilee,  as  an  angel,  descended  from  the  up 
per  world,  might  alight  and  rest  itself  for  farther 
flight,  on  the  cool  shore.  I  see  him  moving 
among  the  people  as  a  power  freshly  commis 
sioned  from  the  court  of  heaven  might  move 
among  men,  to  influence  and  impel  whom 
Heaven  had  sent  it  down.  And  when  he  teaches 
the  people,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  mortal  man 
was  there,  or  a  human  mouth  uttered  the  lofty 
speech ;  but  rather  as  if  the  high,  the  mighty, 
and  the  amiable  wisdom  of  God  had  descended, 
and,  accommodating  its  instructions  to  human 
speech,  was  uttering  the  judgment  of  the  skies 
as  a  guide  and  a  restraint  to  human  conduct. 

Having  such  a  Saviour,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me 
to  walk  with  him,  to  feel  his  companionship,  and 
to  lean  on  his  presence  as  a  help.  I  understand 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  If 
I  go  I  will  come  again,  that  where  I  am  ye  may 
be  also."  Dear  friends,  he  went,  and  he  has 
come.  He  departed,  and  he  has  returned.  He 
is  not  of  the  body,  and  therefore  these  bodily 
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senses  do  not  see  him,  or  feel  him,  or  taste  him, 
or  hear  him.  But  he  is  Spirit.  And  my  spirit, 
with  eyes  clearer  than  ever  were  set  in  mortal 
sockets,  see  him  face  to  face.  My  being,  with  a 
finer  medium  than  fleshly  touch,  feels  his  pres 
ence.  My  heart  hears  him  when  the  air  knows 
no  vibration  of  sound.  And  the  taste  of  his 
truth  is  more  delicious,  more  pungent,  more 
pleasurable  to  my  soul  than  to  my  tongue  are 
the  finest  flavors  that  commerce  brings  us  from 
the  islands  of  far  distant  seas. 

In  this  way  he  has  brought  immortality  to 
light  to  my  eyes.  Since  he  lives,  I  know  I  shall 
live  also.  And  that  which  the  ancients  had  as  a 
dream,  as  a  hope,  as  a  speculation,  I  have  as  a 
fact.  The  immortality  of  man  I  accept  on  the 
basis  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  my  whole 
faith  in  him  rests  not  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  but  on  that  other  doctrine  which 
verifies  the  atonement,  namely :  the  resurrec 
tion.  We  later  preachers  may  have  forgotten  to 
say  it;  our  later  logicians  may  not  have  been 
acute  enough  to  perceive  it ;  but  Paul,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  logician,  gave  the  expression  to 
the  true  position  when  he  said,  "  For  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain  and 
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your    faith    is  also    vain :    ye    are    yet     in    your 
sins." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,  what  did 
Jesus  teach?  we  answer:  He  taught  first,  what 
God  is;  second,  what  man  is;  and,  third,  what 
his  destiny  is.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  destiny  is 
established  in  the  doctrine  of  his  immortality. 
The  character  of  that  destiny,  whether  happy  or 
miserable;  whether  endless  or  terminable  after  a 
certain  farther  period  of  existence  ;  whether  con 
tingent  upon  moral  states, —  these  questions  and 
the  like  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  discourse  — 
probably  next  Sabbath  ; — not  because  I  take  any 
special  interest  in  the  discussion  which  is  now  be 
coming  so  universal  touching  the  character  and 
condition  of  human  destiny,  but  simply  because 
it  comes  in  the  line  of  that  examination  which 
we  are  making  touching  Christian  theology. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  discussion,  as  it  is  be 
ing  conducted,  is  likely  to  educate  the  people 
into  new  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  although  it 
will,  beyond  doubt,  uncover  the  popular  posi 
tion,  and  reveal,  to  the  astonishment  of  many, 
just  what  that  position  is.  But  to-day  I  shall 
not  touch  upon  that  matter;  the  application  of 
Christian  doctrines,  as  confined  to  the  present 
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life,  includes  all  the  ground  we  intend  to  cover  in 
this  discourse. 

There  is  very  little  speculation  among  people 
touching  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  And  the  rea 
son  is,  because  his  teachings  are  too  plain  to 
leave  anything  in  doubt ;  and  where  there  is  no 
doubt  there  can  be  no  speculation.  What  Paul 
meant  you  can  speculate  about ;  for  Paul  saw 
things  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  But  what 
Jesus  meant  you  cannot  speculate  about ;  for  he 
saw  the  truth  face  to  face,  and  his  statements  are 
transparent.  All,  therefore,  that  remains  for  us 
to  do,  friends,  touching  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
is  to  apply  them  to  the  government  of  our  lives. 
The  teachings  of  the  Master  are,  therefore, 
practical ;  and  they  are  of  actual  service  to  you 
and  me,  provided  that  we  have  a  desire  to  live 
rightly.  And  this  living  rightly  includes  both 
our  treatment  of  ourselves  and  our  treatment  of 
others. 

Touching  the  treatment  of  ourselves,  we  should 
first  bear  in  mind  who  and  what  we  are.  The 
man  who  is  ignorant  of  himself,  or  thinks  meanly 
of  himself,  will  never  treat  himself  rightly.  But 
if  he  knows  himself,  and  thinks  nobly  of  himself, 
he  will  in  such  thinking  find  a  standard  by  which 
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to  measure  his  obligations.  And  out  of  such 
thinking,  too,  will  come  a  pressure  to  make  him 
realize  it. 

Now,  if  you  read  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  you 
will  find  that  he  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  man. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  our  elder  brother. 
It  is  known  that  he  took  upon  himself  our  na 
ture,  and  became  one  with  us  in  that  order  of 
being,  of  capacity,  of  power  to  which  we  belong. 
Other  men  in  his  name  have  spoken  meanly  of 
man.  Jesus  never  spoke  meanly  of  him.  He 
always  graded  men  up,  never  down.  He  could 
see  good  in  every  human  being.  He  could  see 
not  only  something  worth  saving,  but  something 
that  was  so  inexpressibly  valuable  that  it  justi 
fied  him  in  dying  to  save  it.  And  no  one  can 
fling  away  a  life  innocently.  Jesus'  death  was  a 
suicide  unless  there  was  actually  in  man  so  much 
lost  that  heaven  could  not  afford  to  lose,  so  much 
in  danger  of  being  lost, —  imminent  danger  of 
being  lost, —  that  his  death  as  an  attempt  to  save 
it  was  justifiable. 

It  is  enough  to  make  every  one  of  you  very 
thoughtful  to  know  that  if  there  is  anything  true 
in  history  it  is  true  that  a  man  having  full  knowl 
edge  of  yourselves,  full  knowledge  of  what  you 
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are,  represented,  felt,  and  truthfully  felt,  too, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  die  for  you.  When  life  is 
given  for  life,  it  constitutes  an  equation  that  man 
cannot  pass  by  with  a  careless  glance.  Calvary 
has  the  quality,  therefore,  to  fix  human  atten 
tion.  The  cross  stands  before  the  eyes  of  every 
man  as  a  great  interrogation  point  touching  him 
self.  He  says:  "  What  is  there  in  me  to  justify 
the  crucifixion?  What  is  there  in  me  to  vindi 
cate  my  Saviour's  conduct?  What  is  there  in  me 
that  should  extort  permission  from  God  that  the 
great  sacrifice  should  be  made?  I  ask  you  to 
contemplate  Calvary  in  this  light, —  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  yourself.  If  you  are  what 
it  reveals  you  to  be,  how  nobly  you  should  live. 
You  should  not  lie ;  you  should  not  cheat ;  you 
should  not  do  evil,  not  because  lying,  and  cheat 
ing,  and  evil-doing  wrong  others,  but  because 
they  wrong  yourself.  They  destroy  the  sym 
metry  that  should  be  kept  symmetrical ;  they 
stain  the  whiteness  that  should  be  kept  immacu 
late  ;  they  defile  purity  that  should  remain  pure  ; 
they  constitute  rebellion  against  an  order  of  life, 
a  type  and  fashion  of  existence,  with  which  you 
should  live  in  perfect  harmony. 

I  find  the  law  of  right  not  in  statutes  and  laws 
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passed  by  others,  but  within  myself.  And  to 
this  law  of  right  within  myself,  established  for 
my  own  protection,  I  give  obedience.  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  evil.  Hence,  as  the  Old  Scriptures 
say,  "The  wicked  man  is  a  fool."  He  acts 
as  if  he  had  no  sense,  no  appreciation  of  what  is 
advantageous.  Every  man  is  constructed  to  be 
his  own  heaven.  Rebellion  against  heaven  is  re 
bellion  against  himself.  "  My  peace,"  said  the 
Saviour,  "  I  leave  with  you."  And  he  did.  Be 
cause  he  left  the  cause  that  made  his  own  peace 
operate  to  produce  the  same  peace  in  us.  We 
grow  up  into  him  as  we  grow  up  in  this  recogni 
tion  of  the  value  of  inward  and  personal  virtue. 
Hence  this  body,  as  Paul  said,  is  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  God  becomes  all  in  all. 
"I  am  the  vine,"  said  he,  "ye  are  the  branches." 
These  are  the  interior  truths  of  Christianity. 
In  this  mood  of  inward  holiness  you  find 
the  germ  of  all  virtue  and  the  essence  of  all 
piety.  And  in  this  we  behold  the  difference  be 
tween  the  natural  and  the  Christian  conscience. 
The  one  is  but  a  dim  moral  instinct;  the  other 
is  a  strong,  earnest,  and  enlightened  conviction. 
So  much  did  Jesus  teach  us  touching  ourselves. 
He  went  farther  and  taught  us  with  equal  clear- 
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ness  touching  others.  He  taught  us  that  all  men 
are  brothers, —  that  no  national  lines,  no  tribal 
divisions,  no  family  circle,  should  constitute  a 
barrier  which  should  prevent  the  flowing  out  and 
intermingling  of  human  affection.  He  taught  us 
that  between  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  is  no 
difference  beyond  that  which  exists  between  a 
brother  who  has  been  educated  and  a  brother 
who  has  not  been.  He  taught  us  that  wealth 
makes  no  difference  with  his  status  of  humanity; 
for  wealth  was  but  an  accident  of  circumstance, 
which,  like  all  other  accidents,  will  drop  when 
the  circumstances  change ;  and  that  death  will 
change  them.  He  taught  us  that  in  loving 
there  is  a  love  nobler  than  that  of  family,  finer 
than  that  of  national —  the  love  of  man  for  man. 
He  not  only  taught  us  this  in  words,  but  he  im 
pressed  it  upon  us  by  his  conduct.  He  was  a 
Jew,  but  how  little  that  describes  him  !  He  be 
longed  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  but  how  little 
his  family  appropriated  him!  In  all  mankind  he 
found  mother  and  father,  brother  and  sister. 
And  his  love  thus  large,  thus  sincere,  thus  fer 
vent,  living  and  dying,  went  out  to  them  all.  In 
all  his  life  he  never  injured  a  man.  What  a  rec 
ord  !  What  an  example !  He  never  brought  a 
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tear  to  an  eye,  nor  a  pain  to  a  heart,  nor  trouble 
to  a  soul.  No  wonder  that  we  who  know  him 
thus,  love  him. 

No  wonder  that  the  generous  among  men  are 
moved  to  imitate  him.  No  wonder  that  we 
build  churches  in  his  honor,  sing  hymns  to  his 
praise,  give  money  to  his  cause,  and  die  rather 
than  deny  him.  In  such  a  life  there  is  power  to 
regenerate  the  world.  I  know,  as  surely  as  I 
know  that  light  fills  this  room,  that  it  will  grad 
ually  win  the  love  of  the  world.  He  will  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Well 
did  he  say,  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  The  world  will  come  into  his  peace 
because  it  will  grow  into  his  likeness.  They  will 
be  heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  him  of  heavenly 
glory,  because,  through  the  sanctification  of  their 
natures,  men  will  possess  themselves  of  the 
heavenly  temper  and  the  heavenly  disposition. 
The  virtue  of  the  world  will  be  perfect  when  the 
world  gives  his  doctrines  practical  application. 
The  war  of  opinions  will  cease  when  unity  of  life 
shall  begin.  When  we  have  become  like  him  we 
shall  have  found  the  heaven  in  which  he  lives. 


THE  TRUE  APPLICATION    OF    CHRIS 
TIAN  DOCTRINES. 


II. 

"  And  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength  :  this  is  the  first  commandment. 

"  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command 
ment  greater  than  these." — St.  Mark  xii. :  30,  31. 

A  DOCTRINE  is  a  teaching ;  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  talking  about  a  doctrine, —  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  or  Christian  doctrine, —  we 
are  talking  about  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In 
our  last  discourse  we  pointed  out  the  three  great 
subjects  in  reference  to  which  Jesus  taught  the 
people;  and  we  found  them  to  be,  first,  that 
God  is  a  Spirit ;  and,  secondly,  that  man  is  a 
spirit;  and,  thirdly,  that  man,  as  a  spirit,  has  a 
destiny.  These  three  great  facts  were  clearly 
revealed  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  revealed  as 
no  lesser  man  could  ever  reveal  them ;  empha 
sized  as  no  other  man  could  ever  emphasize 
them.  For  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  God  is 
a  Spirit  by  treating  him  as  a  Spirit.  And  he 
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emphasized  the  fact  that  man  is  a  spirit ;  and 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  destiny  of  man, 
whether  in  his  relation  to  happiness  or  misery, 
he  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  destiny  of  a 
spirit  of  which  he  was  speaking. 

Well,  we  are  talking  to  you  about  the  applica 
tion  of  Christ's  teachings,  and  the  theme  in 
cludes  the  entire  significance  of  his  wisdom. 
For  when  a  man  goes  into  speculation  touching 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  he  goes  outside  and  be 
yond  the  scope  of  their  intent ;  for  he  never 
intended  to  furnish  men  with  themes  of  specula 
tion,  but  to  supply  them  with  rules  of  conduct. 

All  speculative  theology  is  extra-Christian, — 
that  is,  more  and  beyond  what  is  needed  by 
Christianity.  Practical  theology,  or  knowledge 
of  God  in  his  relations  to  man  so  interpreted 
that  the  interpretation  brings  man  into  peace 
with  God,  and  makes  him  better,  is  the  only  the 
ology  that  the  gospel  announces,  or  Jesus  knew 
anything  about, —  at  least,  so  far  as  his  words 
suggest.  When  the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  he 
expressed  it,  therefore,  is  accepted  by  the  people 
and  their  teachers,  speculative  theology  will  die 
out.  Vain  speculations  will  cease.  The  minds 
of  the  learned  will  no  longer  busy  themselves  in 
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attempting  to  sound  the  dark  and  unfathomable 
depths,  where  mystery  makes  her  home,  and 
which  they  should  be  wise  enough  to  know  is 
beyond  mortal  plummeting.  Nor  will  they  waste 
the  energies  of  their  sight  in  trying  to  inspect 
the  nature  of  Deity — that  orbed  Glory  which 
dazzles  all  and  blinds  many  that  with  bold  fool 
ishness  gaze  at  it,  but  they  will  devote  their 
energies  to  ascertaining  the  things  that  are 
knowable,  and  which,  being  known,  better  man, 
and  reflect  glory  on  his  Maker. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  teach  man  what  he  will 
be,  they  will  rather  strive  to  teach  him  what  he 
is.  Instead  of  laboring  with  a  scholarly  pains 
taking, —  whose  very  earnestness  edges  it  with 
satire, —  to  show  him  the  dreadful  fate  which  he 
will  have  by  and  by  in  punishment  of  sin,  they 
will  bend  their  energies  rather  to  make  him  ap 
prehend  the  punishment  that  he  has  how  because 
of  his  transgression.  Instead  of  wasting  time 
and  talent  to  prove  that  God  might,  of  his  own 
arbitrary  will,  elect  half  of  the  race  to  heaven, 
and  plunge  the  other  half  into  hell,  they  will 
rather  seek,  with  true  brotherly  solicitude,  to 
show  botl\  halves  of  the  race  how  to  so  live  that 
they  will  surely  avoid  the  one,  and  as  surely  be 
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fit  to  receive  the  other.  The  moment  that  you 
throw  speculative  theology  overboard,  friends, 
that  moment  do  you  leave  far  astern  those 
doctrines  and  discussions  of  doctrines  that  are 
empty  of  good,  but  full  of  mischievous  force. 
When  you  throw  overboard  speculative  theology 
you  have  rid  yourself  of  the  presence  of  the 
cause  of  the  divisions,  and  anxieties,  and  antag 
onisms,  that  have  been  in  the  church  from  the 
time  when  speculative  theology  was  originated, 
and  will  be  in  the  church  until  the  church  shall 
rise  up  and  say:  "We  have  heard  enough  of 
what  men  think  God  is,  or  might  be,  or  can  be ; 
we  have  had  enough  of  what  men  think  Paul 
meant  about  the  Divine  and  human  natures. 
Henceforth  we  will  teach  our  members  what 
Jesus  said  God  is  and  man  is;  and  what  he  did 
not  say  we  will  consider  as  something  not  yet  re 
vealed,  letting  each  man  think  about  it  as  he  is 
able ;  for  we  know  that  Jesus  left  nothing  that  is 
essential  to  human  salvation  unrevealed,  and  if 
he  deemed  it  wise  to  say  nothing  touching  non- 
essentials,  then  will  we  take  his  reticence  for  our 
example.  In  brief,  we  know  only  what  Jesus 
revealed,  and  therefore  our  theology  shall  be 
limited  to  his  speech/' 
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This,  friends,  is  the  first  point  I  make  touch 
ing  the  practical  application  of  Christ's  teach 
ings,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  very 
practical ;  you  will  see  how  much  it  cuts  off  from 
the  body  of  current  belief;  you  see  how  it  re 
moves  all  differences  of  opinion  between  Chris 
tians,  because  it  confines  their  opinions  to  what 
is  clearly  and  implicitly  revealed.  With  this 
practical  application,  observe  you,  religion  be 
comes  not  Calvinism  or  Arminianism,  or  any 
other  interpretation  of  Christianity,  but  Chris 
tianity  itself;  that  and  nothing  more.  You  will 
see,  too,  what  a  vast  difference  this  position 
would  have  made  had  it  been  adopted  by  the 
church  in  its  history.  No  Christian  would  have 
murdered  another  Christian,  unless  Jesus  had 
told  him  so  to  do.  Calvin  would  not  have 
burned  Servetus,  unless  he  could  have  found  a 
command  so  to  do  in  the  Gospels.  No  fires  of 
persecution  would  have  been  lighted,  because  no 
blazing  fagot  can  be  found  in  the  Gospels  with 
which  to  kindle  such  fires.  No  swords  would 
have  been  employed  in  hacking  the  bodies  of 
men,  as  if  thereby  they  might  cleave  off  the 
excrescences  of  the  soul,  had  they  followed  the 
theological  utterances  of  Jesus,  because  they 
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would  have  found  that  one  of  his  doctrines  is 
that  "  he  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword." 

Satire  might  find  room  for  exercise  in  this 
treatment,  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  poison 
ing  and  kindred  humane  arts  have  been  employed 
by  speculative  theologians,  who  mistook  their 
views  of  truth  for  truth  itself,  to  assist  their 
rivals  into  heaven.  Indeed,  it  has  been  hinted 
in  history  that  even  the  sacramental  cup,  by  the 
Italian  theologians,  to  whose  logical  acumen  we 
owe  some  of  the  finest  definitions  in  our  modern 
theology,  was  more  than  once  employed  as  that 
kind  and  merciful  chalice  in  which  to  mingle  with 
the  holy  wine  a  potent  tincture,  which,  being 
drunk,  caused  the  dear  and  well  beloved  antag 
onist  to  fall  into  that  peaceful  sleep  from  which 
nothing  but  the  joys  of  the  next  world  can  ever 
wake  a  man. 

But  as  all  this  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  to 
uphold  the  orthodox  system  as  then  interpreted, 
we  should  not,  we  are  told,  remember  it  against 
them.  Not  against  them,  friends,  I  admit,  if 
they  did  it  honestly ;  but  what  about  the  system 
of  theology  to  which,  holding,  man  became  a 
murderer  —  became  one  under  its  sanction  ;  aye, 
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and  from  the  natural  tendency  and  pressure  of 
it? 

But  murders  are  not  committed  now  in  the 
name  of  church  theology,  you  respond.  True, 
but  let  us  see  if  the  discriminating,  slighting, 
and  ostracizing  spirit,  diminutive  in  size,  mol 
lified  in  spirit,  no  longer  a  large  devil,  only  a 
little  imp,  but  an  imp,  nevertheless,  and  a  true 
child  of  Satan  and  not  an  angel, —  let  us  see,  I 
say,  if  this  same  spirit  has  wholly  died  out ;  for 
certainly  if  the  system  engendered  the  spirit, 
then  should  we  suspect  that  the  spirit  would  con 
tinue  in  the  system,  and  we  might  find  him  if 
we  looked  closely.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evil  spirit  framed  the  system,  we  should  ex 
pect  that  with  the  spirit  we  should  find  remnants 
at  least  of  the  system. 

No,  Christians  cannot  cast  a  fellow  Christian 
out  of  life  because  he  differs  from  them  in  his 
views  of  the  truth,  but  they  can  and  do  cast  a 
fellow  Christian  out  of  the  church  if  he  differs 
from  them  in  his  views  of  the  truth.  They  dare 
not  drive  his  soul  out  of  his  body,  but  they  do 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  can  to  drive  his 
soul  out  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
church.  Fashions  change,  you  see,  friends. 
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We  Protestants  no  longer  compel  a  candidate  to 
accept  one  man  as  our  pope,  and  make  belief  in 
the  correctness  of  his  views  the  only  gateway 
through  which  to  pass  into  the  true  fold.  But 
we  Protestants  do  pick  out  three  or  five  men  and 
make  them  our  popes,  and  make  belief  in  the  cor 
rectness  of  their  views  the  only  gateway  through 
which  a  man  can  pass  to  the  Congregational  king 
dom  of  heaven. 

I  had  to  say  in  substance  that  I  believed  the 
Westminster  Catechism  and  the  main  points  of 
Calvinistic  theology  before  I  could  join  the 
church  after  my  conversion.  There  I  stood,  a 
regenerate  soul,  a  young  and  sincere  disciple  of 
Jesus,  remembering  my  Creator  in  the  days  of 
my  youth ;  baptized  into  his  death  by  tears 
of  true  penitence,  and  into  his  life  by  most  sin 
cere  and  earnest  endeavor.  There  I  stood,  and 
there  stood  the  sacramental  table;  and  be 
tween  me  and  that  table  stood  Calvin.  Who  is 
Calvin,  that  he  should  plant  himself  there  ?  Or, 
if  he  is  innocent,  who  are  these  who  have  dared 
to  plant  him  there?  Do  I  find  anything  about 
Calvin  in  Matthew?  In  what  chapter  of  Mark  is 
it  that  his  name  appears?  What  is  it  that  Luke 
says  about  him?  Or  have  I  forgotten,  and  is  my 
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memory  treacherous,  when  I  say  that  for  -the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  recall  the  passage  in  which  John, 
writing  later  than  the  other  evangelists,  alludes 
to  him,  as  one  in  whose  teachings  a  disciple  must 
believe,  and  to  whose  views  he  must  subscribe 
before  he  can  come  to  the  spread  table  of  his 
Master?  Ah !  I  have  forgotten!  Paul  speaks 
of  him,  probably?  No?  Peter,  then?  Is  it 
possible!  John?  Surely  James?  Not  even  in 
Jude?  Then  we  must  trust  to  Revelation  to 
reveal  him, —  and  I  might  add  to  some  future 
revelation,  not  yet  inspired  by  Heaven  or  written 
by  mortal  pen. 

Friends,  did  you  ever  see  such  audacity  ?  Here 
is  a  man  that  the  Saviour  never  knew,  the  evan 
gelists  never  knew,  the  apostles  never  knew ;  - 
an  uninspired  man,  an  unamiable  man,  a  man  to 
be  feared  if  he  had  power  over  you,  not  loved,— 
standing  between  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus  and 
the  Master's  table,  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in 
his  hands,  on  which  he  has  written  out  Ids  ideas 
of  God  and  man,  heaven  and  hell,  whom  the 
blessed  Saviour  will  save,  and  whom  he  will  not. 
And  he  says  to  the  disciple:  "  Subscribe  to 
these  views  of  mine.  Write  your  name  here 
under  this  profession  of  faith,  which  I  have  taken 
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pains  to  express  without  any  language  of  Scrip 
ture  in  it,  or  you  shall  never  sit  at  that  table. 
Your  soul,  though  it  be  starving,  shall  never  eat 
of  that  bread  :  and,  though  your  spirit  be  thirst 
ing  after  righteousness,  your  lips  shall  never 
taste  of  that  sacred  cup." 

That,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  is  what  the 
Calvinistic  churches  say  to  the  converts  to  the 
theology  of  Jesus,  when  they  apply  for  member 
ship.  At  least,  that  is  what  a  Calvinistic  church 
said  to  me  when  I  applied  for  membership ;  and 
that  is  just  what  I  did.  How  did  I  come  to  do 
it?  Because  I  knew  no  better.  No  one  had 
told  me  of  the  theology  of  Jesus.  They  had  told 
me  of  the  salvation  through  Jesus,  and  the 
theology  of  Calvin,  and  that  I  must  believe  the 
one  before  I  could  enjoy  the  other;  at  least,  be 
fore  I  could  enjoy  the  help  and  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  and  the  sweet  privileges  of  grace  which 
only  they  know  who,  with  discerning  spirit, 
discern  at  the  Lord's  table,  the  uses  of  his  broken 
body  and  his  shed  blood. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  all  foolishness.  It  is  more  : 
it  is  impiety,  this  elevating  of  an  uninspired  man 
to  a  position  of  such  authority,  that  he  stands 
in  the  doorway  of  the  church,  admitting  only 
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whom  he  pleases,  and  pleased  to  admit  none  save 
those  who  are  ignorant  enough,  or  timid  enough, 
to  subscribe  to  his  views.  Why  do  you  not  rise 
up  in  your  Christian  indignation  and  sweep  him 
aside?  Why  do  you  not,  with  him,  sweep  his 
theology  aside?  or,  at  least,  sweep  the  tone  of 
authority  out  of  it,  making  it  merely  suggestive, 
but  containing  nothing  whatever  that  is  binding 
on  any  Christian  soul,  save  such  truths  as  he  has 
interpolated  into  his  theology,  taking  them 
bodily,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  theology  of 
Jesus?  Do  this  you  must,  or  else  you  will  have 
to  do  this  other  thing,  viz.  :  Stand  up  audaciously 
and  declare  that  the  theology  of  Jesus  is  incom 
plete,  and  Calvinism  was  needed,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  heaven-bestowed  supplement  of  it,  with  suffi 
cient  authority  in  it  even  to  keep  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  from  the  table  of  the  Master,  unless  they 
unhesitatingly  subscribe  to  it. 

Or,  you  may  take  the  position  of  our  Baptist 
friends  touching  the  sacramental  table,  and  it  is 
utterly  untenable  unless  they  can  find  implicit 
warrant  for  it,  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  sac 
ramental  table,  friends,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Baptist  denomination.  It  was  not  spread  in  the- 
beginning,  for  disciples  of  peculiar  views  —  pecul- 
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iar  views  are  not  a  recommendation  before  God. 
That  table  was  spread  for  all  disciples,  and  dis- 
cipleship  is  not  defined  by,  nor  does  it  consist  in 
conformity  to,  an  outward  rite,  or  a  superficial 
ordinance;  but  discipleship  finds  its  definition  in 
the  state  of  the  soul,  and  in  conformity  of  the 
life  to  God's  most  holy  requirement.  And  he 
whose  soul,  passing  through  the  experience  of 
repentance,  and  the  exaltations  of  faith,  has 
come  into  a  state  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  he 
whose  spirit  having  hitherto  been  divided  from 
its  Maker,  being  drawn  by  the  eternal  Father- 
liness,  has  found  itself  moved  to  return,  and  has 
actually  returned  ;  and  so  has  found  peace,  the 
peace  which  follows  oneness, —  is  a  disciple. 
And  he  stands  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of  a 
disciple,  favored  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  dis 
ciple;  among  whose  rights  as  the  greatest,  among 
whose  privileges  as  the  sweetest,  stand  the  right 
and  privilege  of  coming  to  the  table  of  his  Lord, 
whenever  and  wherever,  and  by  whomever  he 
finds  it  spread  in  remembrance  of  him.  And  to 
this  position  our  Baptist  friends  must  come  —  to 
it  they  are  coming.  The  great  ocean  of  Christian 
fellowship,  with  a  tidal  movement  whose  impel 
ling  cause  is  orbed  in  the  heavens,  swells  its 
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voluminous  movement  higher  and  higher  up  their 
narrowing  beach,  and  no  sectarian  broom  can 
sweep  the  sacred  waters  back.  It  is  not  the 
ocean,  but  the  broom  and  the  sweeper  that  are 
in  danger. 

We  therefore  come  to  this  conclusion :  that 
the  theology  of  Jesus  has  a  practical  application, 
theologically;  and  that  even  his  theology  —  and 
if  not  his,  then  surely  none  other, —  even  his 
theology  should  have  no  other  application  than 
one  can  find  authority  in  his  words  or  warrant  in 
his  manner  of  applying  them,  for  he  alone,  as 
we  have  said  before,  knew  enough  of  God  and 
his  relations  to  man,  to  make  an  authoritative  the 
ology  ;  and  he  alone  was  wise  enough  to  make  a 
perfect  application  of  it.  Therefore  what  he 
says  we  repeat,  nor  dare  do  more.  Therefore  as 
he  did  do  we,  nor  dare  do  other  way,  lest  if  we 
say  less  or  more  than  he  said,  we  shall  take  from 
or  add  to  this  book,  and  thereby  be  cursed  ;  lest 
if  we  do  otherwise  than  he  in  act  and  manner  of 
acting,  we  do  less  or  more  than  the  law  requires, 
or  in  a  manner  which  vitiates  the  righteous  act. 
Therefore  Christ  is  the  head  of  our  church,  into 
whose  wisdom  we  look  to  grow.  He,  too,  is  the 
great  heart  of  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
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and  into  unison  with  this  heart  of  love  we  pray 
our  heart  may  come  ere  long.  Here,  then,  we 
stand  open  and  above  board,  in  broad  daylight, 
nor  can  any  mistake  where  we  stand,  nor  on  what 
nor  before  whom.  Here,  then,  we  stand,  calling 
no  man  master,  knowing  that  the  servant  is  not 
above  his  Lord,  and  therefore  giving  no  man 
precedence  of  the  Teacher,  in  grace  and  sweetest 
peace. 

We  have  now  given  our  views  touching  the 
application  of  the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  it  stands 
related  to  the  speculative  theologies  of  later  and 
uninspired  theologians ;  and  we  trust  that  we 
have  made  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  is,  in  the 
application  of  the  one  to  the  other,  power  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  destroy  the  other; — at  least, 
to  take  all  manner  of  authority  out  of  it,  and 
make  it  merely  suggestive.  And  the  moment  it 
.assumes  this  position  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any 
sense  competitive  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
or  obstructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  disciple. 
If  Calvin's  theology,  for  instance,  whether  in  its 
ultra  or  modified  form,  were  looked  upon  by 
ministers  and  people  as  simply  suggestive,  no 
Christian  disciple  could  say  aught  against  it. 
For  that  liberty  which  each  disciple  has  in  Christ 
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gives  to  each  the  freedom  of  the  widest  choice 
as  to  the  selection  of  things  useful  to  him,  and 
I  certainly  would  be  the  last  to  restrict  him  in 
the  exercise  of  this  liberty,  however  singular 
might  seem  to  me  his  exercise  of  it.  If  the  read 
ing  of  Calvin's  writings  will  help  a  man  toward 
patience,  mildness,  brotherly  kindness,  charity,— 
in  short,  toward  Godliness, —  then  let  him  enjoy 
it.  I  only  ask  that  from  him  and  all  be  taken 
the  power  —  yea,  the  desire  —  to  impose  upon 
others  who  are  offended  at  it,  what  seems  help 
ful  to  them. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  the 
ology  of  Jesus  touching  the  spirit  which  should 
govern  us  in  our  interpretation  and  application 
of  it.  And  herein  the  theology  of  Jesus  is  likely 
to  suffer,  when  interpreted  and  applied  by  men ; 
and  does  inevitably  surfer  when  done  in  a  manner 
unfit,  and  a  spirit  unlike  its  own. 

This  seems  to  me  a  sound  proposition  :  That 
the  spirit  of  any  law  or  statute  must  preside  over 
its  application,  or  else  the  application  is  likely  to 
be  subversive  of  the  very  object  for  which  the 
law  was  framed.  No  law  is  able  to  protect  the 
subject  from  tyranny  if  a  tyrant  be  allowed  to 
apply  it.  That  which  was  intended  to  serve  the 
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uses  of  popular  liberty  has  been  found  in  his 
tory,  time  and  again,  under  such  circumstances 
to  assist  in  their  oppression.  It  is  only  where 
the  benevolent  spirit  which  presided  at  the  birth 
of  a  benevolent  statute  continues  to  preside  over 
it  when  its  provisions  are  carried  into  popular 
application,  that  the  people  receive  the  benefit  of 
its  benevolence. 

But  if  this  proposition  be  sound  touching  laws 
and  statutes  having  application  to  the  bodies  and 
the  civil  rights  of  men,  much  more  is  its  truth 
perceived  when  we  study  it  in  connection  with 
systems  of  thought  having  application  to  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men.  It  takes  a  great  man 
to  properly  interpret  and  apply  the  teachings  of 
a  great  man.  It  takes  a  very  good  man  —  a  very 
kind  and  merciful  man,  a  very  liberal  and  chari 
table  man  —  to  properly  interpret  and  apply 
the  teachings  of  a  man  characterized  by  these 
noble  attributes;  especially  if  these  attributes 
furn-ished  the  impelling  motive  whence  his  teach 
ings  flowed.  You  can  never  disassociate  the 
character,  manner,  and  object  of  his  teachings 
from  the  teachings  of  the  man,  if  your  desire  is 
to  understand  his  teachings.  For  as  the  sun, 
through  the  radiance  of  its  beams,  reveals  to  the 
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eyes  of  all  the  vegetation  to  which  their  light 
and  warmth  have  given  birth,  so  do  the  motives, 
the  spirit,  and  manner  of  a  great  and  good  man 
throw  light  upon  the  system  of  truth  which  has 
originated  in  his  own  mind  and  heart. 

Now,  this  is  pre-eminently  true  touching  the 
theology  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  something  apart 
from  the  man — something  which  the  man  threw 
off  as  a  person  throws  off  a  garment,  and  then 
moved  on  and  left  it  behind.  The  theology  of 
Jesus  is  only  the  radiant  reflection  of  himself  - 
the  warm,  vivifying  reflection,  — and  the  re 
flection  moves  on  with  him,  and  exists  only  be 
cause  he  exists,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  moves  on 
as  its  glowing  orb  advances.  His  theology  is  not 
something  apart  from  him  :  it  is  the  verbal  ex 
pression  of  himself.  In  it  you  find  not  merely 
his  intellectual  opinions,  but  you  find  also  his 
prevalent  spirit  and  manner.  It  is  a  life  put 
into  words.  It  is  a  soul  spelled  in  syllables.  It 
is  a  spirit  embodied  in  a  system. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  can,  there 
fore,  friends,  never  be  separated  from  Jesus 
himself.  Nothing  harsher,  nothing  more  illib 
eral,  can  ever  be  inferred  from  them,  than 
has  warrant  in  what  he  was.  His  character 
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is,  therefore,  the  key  —  the  sole  key  —  with 
which  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  his  system. 
.  For  certain  it  is  that  the  man  spoke  from  the 
abundance  of  his  own  heart,  and  only  to  reflect 
his  own  heart ;  for  in  him,  as  the  Apostle  truly 
said,  "dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
And  outside  of  his  own  true,  sweet  self  there 
was  no  truth  or  sweetness  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  needing  declaration.  The  most  he  could 
hope  for,  therefore,  was  to  show  forth  the  Di 
vine  fullness  touching  motive,  disposition,  and 
act  that  dwelt  in  him.  And  the  most  that  he 
can  ask  of  any  of  us  who  attempt  to  expound 
his  system,  is  in  and  by  our  expounding  of  it  to 
show  forth  his  life  and  death,  till  he  come;  for 
when  he  has  come  to  a  soul, —  come  to  the  inner 
fiber  of  its  thought,  and  sense,  and  source  of  ac 
tion, —  that  soul  finds  his  theology  actualized  in 
its  own  being,  and  has  grown  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  and  become  one  with  him.  And  he  who 
has  become  one  with  him,  has  grown  beyond 
the  need  of  any  verbal  system,  whether  express 
ive  of  law  or  love,  for  he  has  become  "  a  law 
unto  himself,"  and  an  incarnation  of  a  love  which 
fulfills  all  law. 

Therefore,  we   conclude  that  all  who  expound 
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his  system  of  theology  should  expound  it  that 
by  so  doing  they  may  show  him  forth  to  the 
people.  And  that  exposition  is  the  truest 
and  the  best  whose  application  has  the  most  of 
his  spirit  and  his  divine  manner  of  teaching  in 
it.  The  object  of  preaching  is  not  to  make  the 
people  understand  his  truth,  but  to  make  the 
people  understand  him,  through  their  under 
standing  of  his  truth.  Not  to  make  them  be 
lieve  his  system, —  that  is,  have  faith  in  his  doc 
trine, —  does  the  true  preacher  aim;  but  his 
effort  is,  his  ambition  is, —  and  it  is  an  ambi 
tion  lofty  enough  to  overtax  the  noblest  ability, — 
to  make  the  people  have  faith  in  him.  For  all 
roads,  in  preaching,  lead  toward  Jesus;  and  on 
those  roads  the  preacher  finds  him  at  three  sta 
tions:  at  Bethlehem,  Calvary,  and  the  Mount 
of  Ascension.  To  make  the  people  believe  in 
his  birth,  his  death,  and  his  ascension  is  the 
great  end  and  object  —  or  should  be  —  of  those 
who  expound  the  theology  of  Jesus.  I  have  not 
advanced  these  positions  as  being  in  any  way 
novel  to  the  ministry;  but  still  they  have  close 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  hi3 
theology  should  be  interpreted  and  applied. 
For  in  these  we  have  claimed  for  him  what  can 
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be  claimed  for  no  other  man,  and,  therefore,  in 
them  have  we  claimed  for  his  theology  what  can 
be  claimed  for  no  other  man's  theology.  And 
the  true  application,  both  in  -its  spirit  and  the 
manner  of  making  it,  is  easily  apprehended  by 
one  who  perceives  that  in  making  the  applica 
tion  his  spirit  and  manner  should  be  altogether 
dominant. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which 
the  church  would  derive,  therefore,  in  the  confin 
ing  of  herself  in  all  her  teachings, both  in  spirit  and 
manner,  to  the  theology  of  Jesus  as  he  expressed 
it,  that  in  so  doing  she  would  deliver  herself  in 
all  her  conduct  from  bigotry,  illiberality,  and 
superstition.  Not  only  so,  but  she  would  de 
liver  herself  from  all  over-statement ;  and  the 
church  runs  a  great  risk  of  over-statement  when 
she  varies  even  by  a  word  from  his  own  lan 
guage.  And  this  risk  is  inevitably  run  when 
the  language  of  other  men  and  the  opinion  of 
other  men  as  to  what  his  language  meant,  or  is 
supposed  to  mean,  is  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  her  doctrines,  or  applied  as  the  true  interpre 
tation  of  his  teachings,  from  her  pulpits. 

Most  of  the  differences,  doctrinally,  which 
exist  in  the  church  spring  from  her  failure  to 
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observe  this  rule.  The  moment  that  you  allow 
the  teachers  of  the  church  to  exceed  in  their 
expressions  of  his  truth,  his  expression  of  that 
truth,  you  have  opened  a  wide  door  through 
which  shall  rush,  like  a  torrent,  a  hundred  and 
one  conflicting  opinions,  and  antagonistic  doc 
trines.  That  unity  of  belief,  out  of  which  is  to 
come  unity  of  life,  for  which  all  good  men  pray, 
will  never  be  known  in  the  church  till  the 
church,  in  all  its  denominational  sections,  shall 
confine  herself  in  her  doctrinal  statements  to 
his  very  language.  Then  —  and  may  that  happy 
hour  be  swift  in  coming! — the  church  shall  have 
one  faith  and  one  life.  Then  shall  she  be  per 
vaded  with  one  spirit,  and  all  her  members  be 
warmed  and  made  vital  by  a  common  current, 
poured  forth  for  such  a  purpose  from  one  great 
heart ;  and  the  many  members  shall  constitute 
one  body  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  that  hour  and  day  are  coming  I  confi 
dently  believe.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it.  You 
may  not  live  to  see  it.  I  do  not  expect  that  we 
shall.  I  sadly  anticipate,  rather,  that  as  we 
close  our  eyes  we  shall  still  be  compelled  to  look 
upon  a  body  racked,  torn,  and  dismembered  by 
internal  dissensions, —  a  body  whose  normal, 
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healthful,  and  peaceful  action  has  been  inter 
rupted  by  poisonous  potions  which  ignorant 
physicians  have  rashly  ministered  to  it.  But 
later  on,  in  some  happier  age  of  more  abundant 
and  adequate  knowledge, —  when  the  heroic 
process  of  theological  treatment  is  discarded, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  body 
of  Christ  are  shamed  by  the  increasing  light  out 
of  the  egotism  of  their  absurd  and  wicked  prac 
tice, —  I  anticipate  with  an  equal  joy  that  the 
inherent  strength  of  its  health-producing  energy 
will  successfully  contend  with  the  foreign  poison 
within  its  blood,  and  the  original  unity  of  its 
system  will  return.  Then  will  the  church  stand 
forth  in  wholeness  and  exceeding  beauty,  and 
there  shall  be  one  faith,  one  life,  one  Lord,  one 
baptism,  throughout  a  regenerated  and  happy 
world.  And  the  way  to  realize  this  blessed  unity, 
as  we  apprehend  it,  is  for  all  preachers  to  adopt 
the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  to 
expound  and  apply  it  in  his  spirit  and  manner. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  of  duty  sug 
gested  by  this  position  of  ours,  as  they  stand  re 
lated  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
church  doctrine,  in  reference  to  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  instructed  you, —  at  least, 
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I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  striven  to  in 
struct  you  ;  but  the  limitation  of  time  forbids. 
I  close,  therefore,  with  the  proposition  that  any 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, —  any 
application  of  his  doctrines, —  any  view  of  God,— 
which  makes  a  man  narrow,  bigoted,  and  intol 
erant  ;  any  view  of  duty  which  makes  him  harsh, 
unlovely,  and  cruel;  any  conception  of  eternity 
which  makes  him  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite, —  is 
proven  by  its  effect  to  be  erroneous.  Such 
teachings,  I  care  not  in  whatever  pious  form 
couched,  with  whatever  personal  sincerity  uttered, 
or  by  whatever  religious  sanction  sustained,  em 
body  the  essence  of  all  heresy. 

Such  interpretations  cannot  be  orthodox,  be 
cause  they  do  not  square  with  the  line  which  the 
spirit  and  the  manner  of  the  Divine  Teacher 
snap.  For  orthodoxy  and  heresy  are  not  things 
of  form.  No  correctness  of  formal  utterance 
can  make  a  man  orthodox.  No  incorrectness  of 
verbal  expression,  if  the  spirit  of  the  speaker  be 
right,  and  the  sentiment  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Master's  life,  can  be  heretical.  All  men  who 
feel  toward  God  as  Jesus  felt, —  all  men  who  act 
toward  their  fellow-creatures  as  Jesus  acted, —  in 
whose  bosoms  dwell  the  honesty,  the  charity,  and 
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the  peace  of  his, —  are  orthodox  Christians.  On 
earth  men  may  call  them  by  this  name  or  that,  or 
by  no  name,  but  in  heaven  they  are  known  by  a 
name  given  by  Him  who  fits  the  name  to  the 
nature.  And  that  name  is  written  in  their  fore 
heads;  and  in  the  light  of  it  the  crown  they  wear 
will  be  clearly  and  eternally  seen. 
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"  Then  said  one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?  And  he  said  unto  them, 

"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  I 
say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able." — Luke  xiii.:  23,  24. 

I  AM  frank  enough  to  say,  at  the  start,  that  I 
do  not  propose  to-day  to  join  in  the  discussion, 
now  so  popular,  of  what  is  known  as  the  doc 
trine  of  reprobation;  for,  touching  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  wicked  after  they 
have  passed  from  their  present  bodies,  I  confess 
that  I  am  little  interested  in  it.  The  apparent 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  clamorous  treatment 
is  not  of  so  weighty  a  character  as  to  constitute  in 
me  a  sense  of  obligation  as  a  public  teacher, 
or  any  especial  interest  as  a  personal  human 
being.  Whether  the  wicked,  as  they  continue 
to  live,  shall  live  as  they  do  now,  in  conjunction 
with  the  good  ;  or  whether  they  shall  be  confined 
to  their  own  companionship,  and  whether,  if  so, 
the  locality  of  that  companionship  will  be  fixed, 
I  know  not.  Much  less  do  I  know  in  reference 
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to  what  seems  to  me  a  far  weightier  problem, — 
whether  the  punishment  for  sin  shall  be  inflicted 
by  Supreme  Power,  or  be  self-inflicted.  Whether 
the  relation  of  weaker  spirits  to  a  stronger  spirit 
is  the  same  as  weaker  bodies  hold  to  a  stronger 
body,  is  also  a  question  I  do  not  attempt  to 
decide. 

I  may  be  lacking  in  my  moral  structure,  but  I 
am  so  made  that  such  questions  do  not  interest 
me.  Indeed,  the  entire  future  interests  me  less 
than  the  present,  for  I  know  that  the  present  de 
cides  the  future.  I  look  not  anxiously  beyond 
the  light  of  the  present  day.  I  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Whether  that  morrow  is  to  be 
a  fraction  of  eternity,  I  know  not,  and  —  I  say  it 
with  reverence  —  I  care  not.  To  me  a  fraction 
of  eternity  is  no  more  solemn  than  a  fraction  of 
time.  Life  here  is  no  less  consequential  than 
life  there.  The  laws  by  which  I  should  govern 
the  outgoings  of  my  powers  are  the  same  to-day 
as  they  will  be  to-morrow  and  forever.  Eternity 
is,  therefore,  neither  a  fear  nor  a  hope,  in  the 
sense  of  a  stroke  that  shall  swiftly  descend, 
smiting  my  being  suddenly  downward  into 
abysms  of  distress,  or  of  hope,  as  something 
which  will  suddenly  jump  me  up  to  the  apex 
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of  vital  possibilities.  Going  out  of  this  present 
body  into  another  will  not  affect  me  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  my  power.  If  I  am 
wicked  when  I  go  out,  I  shall  be  wicked  when  I 
enter  in  ;  and  the  measure  of  goodness  which  is 
mine  as  I  depart  from  the  one  form,  will  accom 
pany  me  when  I  come  into  possession  of  the 
other  form.  I  shall  be  no  more  of  a  man  in  going 
out  of  the  coffin  than  I  am  when  I  shall  go  in; 
nor  shall  I  be  any  less.  For  I  shall  take  all  my 
powers  with  me  in  my  decline,  as  the  sun  takes 
all  his  beams  with  him  in  his  setting.  And  I 
shall  stand  in  the  unseen  world  with  those  very 
same  powers,  as  the  sun  beams  forth  the  same 
light  and  heat  when  he  makes  the  morning  of  a 
new  hemisphere  —  the  evening  and  morning  of 
the  same  day. 

Touching  the  locality  of  my  life  in  the  ages 
ahead,  I  am  also  reverently  indifferent.  The 
happiness  of  my  life  here  has  not  depended  on 
its  surroundings.  I  have  slept  as  peacefully  in 
chambers  with  the  roughly-hewn  rafters  and 
roof-boards  in  sight  as  I  have  in  chambers  whose 
ceiling  was  loftier,  and  over  whose  surface  Art 
had  spread  her  finest  decorations.  I  have  eaten 
at  the  table  of  the  rich,  and  been  happy.  I  have 
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shared  the  poor  man's  fare  with  equal  happiness. 
I  have  seen  the  small  things  of  life,  and  I  have 
seen  the  larger,  and' I  find  that  my  happiness  is 
not  measured  by  the  character  of  my  surround 
ings,  but  by  the  state  and  condition  of  my  own 
nature.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  in  the  hu 
man  structure  is  such  sublime  force  that  man 
might  find  joy  even  in  pain,  and  yield  his  body 
to  the  flames  as  men  seek  pleasant  couches. 
The  songs  that  the  martyrs  have  sung  as  their 
flesh  simmered  were  not  hypocritical.  They  were 
not  frauds,  as  they  burned.  They  show  us, 
rather,  how  little  is  the  body  and  how  great  is 
the  being  that  inhabits  it.  So  that  while  the 
tenement  was  consumed,  even  to  ashes,  the 
tenant  went  out  of  it  with  a  bright  and  happy 
face,  rejoicing  at  his  escape.  I  have  no  need,  so 
far  as  I  sense  the  needs  of  my  future  being,  for 
any  more  glorious  country  than  the  one  in  which 
I  have  lived.  The  skies  above  my  head,  and  the 
earth  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
either,  supply  my  sense  of  beauty  abundantly. 
The  present  light  by  which  I  see,  and  the  orbs 
with  which  I  behold,  satisfy  my  need  of  vision. 

My  senses  and   my  faculties    are  sufficient  to 
make    a  heaven  beyond  the  measure    of  whose 
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joy  I  ask  no  supernal  addition.  Nor  do  I  de 
mand  selected  companionship,  beyond  what  is 
possible  for  each  individual  to  make  in  the  pres 
ent  life.  I  do  not -need  the  absence  of  pain 
ful  sights  as  a  condition  of  heaven  ;  I  even  find 
that  in  relieving  the  pain  I  see  I  find  the  door 
of  heaven.  To  feed  the  motherless  bird  left 
starving  by  cruel  chance  or  more  cruel  man  in 
the  clamorous  nest;  to  make,  out  of  my  open 
window  and  my  welcoming  room,  a  refuge  for 
some  poor  dove  flying  from  the  pursuing  hawk; 
to  knovy  that  my  writing  desk  has  become  its 
altar  and  my  study  its  city  of  refuge;  to  meet  a 
cripple  on  the  street  when  in  fine  mood  enough 
to  share  the  contents  of  my  pocket  with  him, 
even  though  I  half  suspect  that  when  he  turns 
the  corner  he  will  suddenly  lose  his  lameness,  and 
chuckle  at  the  success  of  the  deceit  he  practiced 
on  me, —  still  I  go  on  the  same,  he  having  lost  in 
getting  and  I  having  gained  in  giving.  And  so 
I  find  that  heaven  and  hell  need  not  be  sundered 
far, —  need  not  be  separate  and  unconnected,  but 
can  exist  in  conjunction,  each  keeping  his  own 
character,  receiving  its  own  reward,  according  to 
the  wise  saying,  "  Even  as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye 
reap." 
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So  I  say,  friends,  I  am  not  interested  to  know 
whether  heaven  is  a  place  more  beautiful  than 
this  world,  because  this  world  is  beautiful  enough 
forme.  Nor  am  I  interested  in  knowing  whether 
in  it  I  shall  be  any  ways  other  than  I  am ;  for  I 
find  my  present  equipment  of  faculty  and  sense 
abundant.  Nor  do  I  care  at  all  whether  the  bad 
v,  !11  be  banished  from  me  and  the  good  alone 
meet  and  mingle  there  ;  for  here,  where  the  good 
and  wicked  meet  and  mingle  I  perceive  that  the 
good  are  happy,  or  might  be  so  if  they  were  but 
good  enough,  and  therefore  am  rather  anxious 
to  become  so  good  that  I  may  dominate  wicked 
ness  and  make  myself  so  far  master  of  my  sur 
roundings  that  it  shall  have  no  power  to  disturb 
my  peace  but  my  life  shall  be  rather  like  a  sea  in 
whose  depths  no  wrecks  lie,  and  in  which  no  rot 
ten  thing  and  no  deadness  is,  and  upon  whose 
surface  the  surrounding  atmospheres  have  not 
power  to  pour  a  gust  or  gale.  At  least,  such  a 
state  seems  a  heaven  that  might  meet  the  meas 
ure  of  modest  ambition,  and  to  a  modest  meas 
ure  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  for  man  to  keep 
himself.  Contentment  with  the  less,  yea,  con 
tentment  even  with  the  least,  may  be  a  shorter 
road  to  heaven  than  ambitious  dreams  of  celes- 
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tial  exaltation.  The  Saviour  said,  "  Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things ;  God  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  What  was  the  joy  of  the  Lord? 
This,  perhaps:  contentment  with  his  earthly  lot. 
My  feeling,  therefore,  is,  that  since  the  resur 
rection, —  since  Jesus  came  out  of  the  sepulcher 
with  the  same  or  like  body  with  which  he  Cen 
tered  into  it,  with  the  same  faculties  and  senses, 
-the  future  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  ques 
tion  to  discuss;  both  because  of  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do  not  know.  We  know  enough 
to  know  that  the  changes  which  death  makes  will 
not  be  very  considerable.  As  the  man  is  at 
night  so  shall  he  be  in  the  morning,  although 
when  the  sun  set  he  was  living  in  a  mortal  body, 
and  when  it  rose  he  had  left  the  mortal  body  and 
was  living  in  an  immortal  body.  But  the  going 
out  of  a  house  gives  no  right  of  inference  that 
the  man  who  goes  out  is  affected  in  the  least  by 
the  act,  and  the  body  can  seem  to  no  one  who 
discerns  between  flesh  and  spirit  anything  more 
than  a  house  in  which  a  man  lives. 

The  Christ  said:  "If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  And  to  that  saying 
this,  among  other  applications  might  be  given: 
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that  when  from  the  depth  of  the  grave,  from 
the  depth  of  mortal  and  perishable  life,  he  was 
lifted  to  the  level  of  imperishable  life,  he  did  in 
deed  lift  all  men  to  that  same  level.  To-day, 
then,  we  are  living  in  knowledge,  not  on  the  level 
of  the  life  that  had  no  resurrection,  but  on  the 
level  of  resurrected  life  —  and  that  means  on  the 
level  of  a  knowledge  such  as  forbids  the  majority 
of  the  speculations  in  which  the  ancients  in 
dulged.  The  occupation  of  the  old  poets  and 
philosophers  is  gone;  for  their  stock  in  trade 
consisted  in  a  mystery  which  is  a  mystery  no 
longer.  And  the  mystery  which  was,  but  is  no 
longer,  was  the  mystery  of  death  and  the  mys 
tery  of  the  grave  —  a  twofold  mystery  consti 
tuting  a  globe  of  darkness,  both  hemispheres  of 
which  are  to-day  open  to  the  light ;  for  to-day 
there  is  no  speculation  as  to  what  dying  does 
to  man  so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  equipment. 
For  we  know  that  it  does  nothing  to  him  at  all. 
Nor  is  the  grave  a  mystery  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  retention  of  man's  powers,  for  we  know  that 
the  sods,  though  they  be  heavy  and  heavily 
stamped,  cannot  retain  beneath  their  smother 
ing  pressure  the  least  remnant  of  man's  power. 
Standing  on  the  level  of  resurrected  life,  our 
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eyes  are  lifted  high  enough  to  look  above  and 
beyond  the  mound  of  the  grave;  and  to  them 
has  come  a  reinforcement  of  energy  which  en 
ables  them  to  penetrate,  with  apprehensive 
glances,  the  old  time  impenetrable  darkness  of 
death.  We  know,  I  say,  that  death  destroys  no 
power,  and  we  know  that  the  grave  imprisons  no 
faculty;  but  that  the  man  who  was  yesterday,  is 
to-day,  though  vanished  from  mortal  sight.  And 
the  man  that  is  to-day,  seen  or  unseen  by  mortal 
eyes,  will  be  forever;  at  least  to  me  the  blessed 
fact  of  man's  continuance  indefinitely  seems  es 
tablished  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  beyond  at 
tack —  yea,  beyond  suspicion. 

I  said  in  a  previous  discourse  that  Jesus  in  his 
life  and  teachings  revealed  three  things,  that  is, 
made  three  things  patent :  first,  that  God  is  a 
Spirit;  second,  that  man  is  a  spirit;  and,  third, 

-  which  comes,  perhaps,  as  much  in  the  way  of 
inference  as  revelation, —  that  man  has  a  destiny 

—  an  endless  destiny. 

I    can  conceive    of    a    body    perishing;    for    a 
body  does  not  consist  of  atoms.      Atoms  do  not 
make   a  body;   but  atoms  brought  into  conjunc 
tion  —  atoms  put  into  a  form,  a  shape,  a  figure  — 
atoms   which  are  held  together  by  forces  which 
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make  them  structural,  organic,  individual;  atoms 
thus  brought  together  and  organized,  become  a 
body.  And  when  the  force  which  has  called 
them  from  chaotic  separateness  into  conjunc 
tion  ;  the  force  which  has  organized  the  non- 
organic,  and  to  mere  substance  given  a  new 
definition  by  associating  it  with  dominant  power, 
-  when  this  force  quits  the  structure  which  it  has 
compelled,  what  more  natural,  what  more  inevi 
table  than  that  the  structure  should  disintegrate, 
fall  apart  —  member  quitting  its  hold  on  mem 
ber —  and  return  back  through  natural  lapses  to 
its  original,  independent,  unassociated,  unvital, 
atomic  condition?  Yes,  I  can  conceive  that 
bodies  should  perish. 

But  between  body  and  soul  is  such  a  gap 
of  difference, —  between  flesh  and  spirit  is  such 
an  horizon  distance  in  quality, —  that  I  can 
not  conceive  that  what  is  naturally  and  truth 
fully  predicated  of  the  one  can  with  any  justice 
be  predicated  of  the  other.  Spirit  is  the  ulti 
mate,  supreme  significance  of  the  universe. 
Spirit  is  the  original  and  eternal  motive  and  im 
pulse  of  all  that  is  knowable  and  existent.  No 
mind  has  ever  been  so  imbruted  as  to  refuse  its 
faith  either  in  its  enthronement  or  its  eternity. 
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At  the  end  of  the  shortest  perspective  into  which 
men's  limited  knowledge  looks,  has  been  an 
effulgence, —  an  effulgence  that  shone  through 
all  annals  of  time  and  cycles  of  eternity.  Not 
knowing  their  connection  with  it;  not  knowing 
that  they  themselves  were  beams  from  its  shad- 
owless  orb,  men  through  ignorance  have  sup 
posed  that  the  light  that  they  themselves  were 
might  be  extinguished.  But  to  us  who  have 
the  knowledge  of  our  connection  with  this  death 
less  Life ;  we  who  have  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  offsprings  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  children 
are  offspring  of  their  parents, —  heirs  of  a  com 
mon  nature, —  who  of  us  can  suppose  that  we 
shall  die  ?  What  casualty,  what  shock,  what 
overthrow  can  come  to  us  who  are  not  subject 
to  the  ruin  or  the  action  of  those  causes  of  ruin 
which  stand  related  to  material  structures?  Can 
you  deliver  a  blow  at  the  sunbeam?  Can  you 
stab  a  fragrance  ?  Can  you  penetrate  with  a 
dagger  the  bosom  of  the  atmosphere  so  that  it 
shall  collapse  ?  What  blow  or  shock  can  spirit 
receive  from  powers  earthly,  powers  infernal,  or 
powers  supernal?  Are  we  not  shut  in  to  this  con 
clusion,  then:  That  if  man  is  spirit  his  destiny 
is  placed  beyond  a  peradventure? 
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Indeed,  the  annihilation  of  life  is  against  the 
analogies  of  the  universe.  There  is  no  evidence, 
even,  that  the  lowest  grade  of  matter  is  perisha 
ble.  You  can  disintegrate  its  structural  forma 
tions ;  you  can  resolve  it  back  to  its  constituent 
elements  and  make  it  volatile  and  invisible ;  but 
the  pound  of  matter  is  a  pound  still,  and  when 
you  have  done  the  most  you  may  to  destroy  it, 
from  the  protection  of  its  invisibility  into  which 
you  have  driven  it  for  refuge  it  laughs  its  satire 
back  upon  you.  There  is  no  evidence,  I  say, 
that  power  exists  of  that  order  of  puissance  that 
has  in  it  ability  even  to  annihilate  matter.  But 
if  the  base  and  the  low  cannot  be  destroyed,  on 
what  have  you  to  build  an  inference  that  the 
high  and  the  noble  shall  perish  ?  If  matter  holds 
itself  secure  against  duration,  what  friction  of 
continued  existence  shall  touch  the  lofty  per 
manence  of  the  soul? 

Not  only  is  annihilation  against  the  analogy 
of  the  universe,  but  it  is  against  the  affections 
of  the  universe.  I  picture  the  universe  of  God 
not  as  insensible,  not  as  malign,  but  as  amiable. 
If  discord  there  be,  it  is  but  fractional, —  a 
shreddy  note  amid  the  volume  of  pure  tone. 
Evil  is  an  interjection ;  a  flaming  and  malignant 
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arrow  shot  into  the  benevolent  sunshine.  I  can 
not  think  of  it  as  a  constant  and  enduring  ele 
ment.  Error  is  vagrant  and  not  abiding.  God 
is  the  constant  quality  and  the  dominant  quan 
tity  of  existence.  Even  as  Paul  said,  and  as  the 
old  poets  before  his  day  wrote,  "  In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  All  forms  are 
but  his  thoughts  made  visible.  His  will  and  his 
imagination  beget  all  structures.  Bodies  are 
but  his  impulses  materialized.  He  is  "  all  in 
all." 

The  universe,  therefore,  is  affectionate.  All 
orders  of  existence  are  blood  relations  one  to 
another.  There  is  no  order  of  life,  however 
humble,  that  I  am  too  proud  to  admit  my  con 
sanguinity  with  it.  There  is  no  order  of  life  so 
high,  so  lifted  in  power,  so  eminent  in  faculty, 
so  dazzling  in  the  brilliance  of  its  glory,  that  I 
am  too  humble  to  claim  with  it  relationship.  I 
am  connected  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
alike.  They  are  my  Father's  children,  one  and 
all,  and,  being  his  child  myself,  between  them 
and  me  is  brotherhood.  The  affections  of  the 
universe  are,  therefore,  mutual  affections.  A 
local  death  gives  universal  mourning.  There  is 
not  a  living  heart,  when  it  is  fine  enough  in 
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mood  to  sense  its  affectionate  relation,  that  must 
not  mourn  when  by  its  door  death  passes  in 
gloomy  procession.  Wherever  man  finds  a  bier 
he  finds  his  brotherhood,  and  with  a  brother's 
touch  closes  the  cold  lids,  and  with  a  brother's 
hand  fashions  the  rounded. mound  ;  and  I  might 
add,  with  a  brother's  sincerity  prays  that  the 
peace  of  heaven  may  rest  upon  the  grave. 

This  grief  at  death,  based  on  the  apprehen 
sion  of  a  subtle  relationship  existent  between  all 
orders  of  life,  is  felt  everywhere,  and  by  all  and 
for  all  bright  things.  More  than  once  have  I 
sat  in  the  night  watches  on  the  northern  lakes, 
and  seen  a  great  globe  fall  from  the  sky,  light 
ing  its  path  to  darkness  with  bright  but  fading 
fire,  and  mourned  that  the  heavens  had  lost  so 
bright  a  beam.  More  than  once  have  I  seen 
the  innocent  creatures  of  nature  die,  and  as  the 
sweet  vitality  passed  out  of  the  stricken  form,— 
stricken  for  man's  necessity,  perhaps, —  as  the 
sweet  vitality,  I  say,  passed  out  and  passed  up 
and  passed  on,  I  felt  a  pang  that  man  was  com 
pelled  to  feed  his  own  life  on  the  meat  of  death. 
But  I  have  been  spared  that  monstrous  infidelity 
which  so  many  in  their  thoughtlessness  and  ego 
tism  have  entertained,  that  any  life,  in  what- 
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ever  form  it  dwelt,  ever  came  to  a  point  to  which 
it  ceased.  There  is  to  common  consciousness 
something  abhorrent  in  the  thought  that  a  par 
ent  can  destroy  his  offspring.  The  Fatherhood 
of  God  over  all  existence  is  one  of  the  fixed  facts 
of  my  belief.  That  he  should  ever  lift  the  hand 
of  his  power  to  smite  and  kill  —  smite  and  kill 
his  own  —  is  a  suggestion  that  I  leave  to  igno 
rance  on  earth  and  wickedness  in  hell  to  make. 
My  mind  has  been  mercifully  spared,  by  the 
nature  of  its  structure,  such  a  horrible  entertain 
ment.  The  volume  of  my  happy  faith  that  goes 
calmly  out  towards  him  whom  we  call  God,  has 
never  had  its  placid  surface  even  rippled  by  the 
passage  of  so  dreadful  a  suspicion.  God  is  God 
of  life.  God  is  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the 
dead.  Tombs  are  for  bodies, —  bodies  made 
mortal  by  sin.  Graveyards  are  not  for  spirits. 
God  does  not  smother  life  in  sepulchers.  He 
has  made  no  existence  in  rashness, —  none  in 
foolishness  ;  —  but  all  that  he  has  made  has  been 
made  deliberately,  and  for  purposes  of  his  eternal 
glory ;  and  they  shall  live  co-existent  with  that 
glory  which,  by  existing,  they  give  to  him  who 
created  them  unto  that  end.  All  creatures  shall 
live,  therefore,  because  he  loves  them; — loves 
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them  as  a  parent  loves  his  own.  All  creatures 
shall  live  because  his  heart  requires  their  life. 
The  parent's  joy  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
children;  and  who  is  he  to  suggest  that  he,  the 
Infinite  Father,  shall  destroy  his  own  felicity! 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  hold  most  com 
prehensively  the  future  destiny  of  man.  We  are 
only  planted  here.  We  are  only  rooting  for 
growth.  We  are  like  seeds  that  find  life  in 
burial.  This  I  urge  you  to  realize.  So  shall  you 
have  warning ;  so  shall  you  have  encouragement ; 
so  in  your  troubles  shall  you  have  consolation.  If 
you  ask  me:  "  Men  are  divided  into  classes,  are 
they  not,  the  wicked  and  the  good?"  I  reply, 
they  are ;  but  from  those  called  by  the  un- 
thoughtful  wicked  I  subtract  a  larger  number, 
perhaps,  than  some  would,  and  call  them  simply 
ignorant.  If  they  knew  better  they  would  do 
better.  If  they  knew  how,  they  would  be  bet 
ter.  A  larger  number  yet,  I  should  subtract  for 
weakness'  sake.  Their  inability  limits  their  ac 
countability.  They  are  moral  unfortunates: 
unfortunate  in  having  such  a  parentage  as  they 
had ;  such  fleshly  conditions  as  were  imposed 
upon  them  by  birth ;  such  fatal  circumstances  as 
attended  their  youthful  days.  The  absolutely 
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wicked,  the  devilish,  the  infernal,  are  not  many. 
There  are  not  many  on  the  earth.  I  have  never 
met  them,  nor  have  you.  The  existence  of  so 
ciety  proves  their  number  to  be  small.  Satan 
hath  not  dominion  over  the  world,  he  carries  on 
a  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  only.  But  still,  how 
ever  small  the  number,  I  hold  stoutly  to  the  old- 
fashioned  division  of  men  into  two  classes:  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

"What  becomes  of  the  bad?"   you  may  ask. 

In  reply  to  this  interrogation  I  answer,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  answer 
that  question;  unless  it  can  appear  that  it  is  nec 
essary  for  my  own  virtue  and  yours  that  I  should 
answer  it.  I  saw  a  bad  man  yesterday;  he 
turned  a  corner  of  the  street  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him.  If  you  should  ask  me  what  had  become 
of  him,  I  should  reply,  I  do  not  know.  .If  you 
should  ask  further,  "  Is  he  a  bad  man  to-day?  " 
I  should  say  I  do  not  know.  If  you  should  ask 
again,  "Will  he  continue  to  be  a  bad  man  for 
ever?"  I  should  repeat,  I  do  not  know.  The 
causes  that  make  that  man  bad,  the  causes 
that  are  to  make  him  good,  if  he  shall  ever  be 
come  good,  are  not  under  my  control,  nor  are 
they  within  the  scope  of  my  knowledge.  Nor  is 
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it  necessary  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  your 
questions,  so  far  as  my  own  virtue  and  happiness 
go.  I  know  enough  to  know,  my  own  duty, 
whether  he  does  or  not.  I  have  power  to  order 
my  life  in  goodness,  whether  he  has  or  not ;  and 
the  moral  success  of  my  life  is  in  no  way  con 
nected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  my  knowledge 
of  the  moral  success  or  failure  of  his. 

I  saw  a  bad  man  yesterday,  —  another  bad  man, 
—  and  he  went  from  sight  round  the  corner  of  a 
darker  angle  that  sentineled  the  beginning  of  a 
gloomier  street.  I  call  it  turning  a  corner;  you 
call  it  dying.  No  matter  what  the  word  is,  we 
mean  the  same  thing;  he  went  from  sight.  You 
ask  me,  "  Is  he  a  bad  man  to-day?  "  I  say  I  do 
not  know.  You  ask  further,  "  Is  he  a  better  man 
than  he  was  yesterday?  "  Again  I  say  I  do  not 
know.  You  query  further,  ''Will  he  remain  bad 
forever  and  ever  or  will  he  grow  better  until  he 
lose  his  badness  wholly?"  I  simply  reiterate  I 
do  not  know.  Again  I  simply  say  I  do  not  con 
trol  the  causes  that  made  the  man  bad  or  the 
causes  that  shall  make  him  good,  if  he  ever  be 
comes  good,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  whatever 
touching  their  origin,  their  nature,  or  the  time 
of  their  efficient  application. 
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A  queer  position,  you  say,  for  a  teacher  to 
take.  Not  queer  for  a  teacher,  friends,  but  queer 
for  a  speculatist, —  for  one  given  to  theorizing. 
But  I  do  not  theorize,  friends.  I  am  no  dreamer. 
If  my  mind  is  speculative  I  keep  my  speculations 
to  myself.  When  I  come  before  you  people 
charged  with  the.  solemn  responsibility  of  an 
nouncing  truths  and  declaring  facts,  I  do  not 
propose  to  serve  up  my  theories  to  you  as  truth, 
or  feed  you  with  my  speculations  in  the  place  of 
facts.  I  keep  myself  rather  in  a  plain  way  and 
talk  of  things  I  know  and  understand ;  —  of 
simple  things,  such  simple  things  as  human  duty 
and  God's  love ;  of  how  you  men  should  do 
your  business  honestly;  you  husbands  and 
wives  live  together  in  peace ;  you  parents  and 
children  love  each  other;  of  enemies  forgiven; 
of  charity  toward  all; — of  these  simple  things 
I  rather  tell  you,  because  I  take  it  that  of  these, 
and  not  of  men's  speculations,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  established  in  human  hearts  is  builded 
up. 

Is  there  a  man  here  who  has  passed  through 
the  grave  and  knoweth  from  sight  the  land  be 
yond,  and  how  men  fare  within  its  borders?  Then 
let  him  speak  and  tell  where  be  the  good  and 
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where  the  bad  remain,  what  is  their  state  and 
what  their  prospect,  not  I ;  for  I  have  never 
passed  between  the  mysterious  pillars;  have 
never  entered  into  that  dividing  darkness  which 
separates  the  worlds ;  have  never  talked  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  into  which  the  cara 
vans  of  death,  with  somber  curtains,  move  in 
trains  that  never  halt.  And  knowing  nothing, 
why  should  I  claim  I  know?  Why  not  confess 
my  ignorance,  and  patiently  bide  my  time  as  one 
who  governs  his  longing  to  visit  an  unseen  coun 
try,  with  reason;  and  without  fretting,  waits. 

But  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked, 
"Why  such  reticence?  Why  such  absence  of 
positiveness  on  a  question  in  reference  to  which 
Jesus  taught  so  fully?"  Allow  me  to  correct 
you,  friend.  Upon  this  subject  Jesus  did  not 
teach  fully.  Along  with  this  discourse  will  go, 
to  you,  my  people,  and  to  the  public,  every  word 
that  the  Master  said  touching  the  future  destiny 
of  man.  You  will  see  how  few  his  statements 
are;  how  parables  and  analogies  are  chiefly  used, 
and  not  statements,  and  how  little  of  the  actual 
state  of  being  beyond  the  grave  Jesus  revealed. 
In  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  we  have  revela 
tion  of  duty  and  inspirations  to  fulfill  it,  but  in 
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him  we  do  not  have  revelation  of  destiny.  He 
said  comparatively  little  about  the  future  world, 
and  what  he  did  say  was  said  in  such  phraseology 
that  his  own  followers, —  those  of  great  and 
equal  piety, —  great,  too,  and  equal  in  knowl 
edge,  strongly  differ  as  to  what  the  phraseology 
actually  means.  This  difference  among  the  de 
voted  and  intelligent  of  his  own  band  is  to  me 
conclusive  evidence  that  on  this  point  his  teach 
ings  are  not  clear.  That  they  are  not  clear  is 
certainly  not  due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  or 
power  to  describe  the  actual  state  of  things,  for 
his  knowledge  was  perfect  and  his  powers  of 
statement  adequate.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
he  did  not  reveal  the  future  plainly  to  us,  be 
cause,  from  a  good  and  wise  purpose,  he  re 
frained.  He  might  have  done  it.  He  did  not 
do  it.  Where  his  speech  halted,  my  speech,  too, 
comes  to  a  stop.  From  cradle  to  grave  his 
teachings  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  duty. 
Beyond  the  grave  they  reveal  too  little  to  war 
rant  dogmatic  utterance. 

Of  the  few  things  that  he  revealed  plainly, 
these  may  be  enumerated:  first,  that  men  con 
tinue  to  live  on ;  secondly,  that  the  moral  na 
tures  they  have  in  the  mortal  body  they  retain 
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in  the  immortal  body;  thirdly,  that  God  alone 
has  their  destiny  in  charge. 

In  his  hands  I  therefore  reverently,  prayer 
fully,  hopefully,  leave  the  destiny  of  my  race. 
I  commend  my  species  without  inquisition,  with 
out  dictation,  and  without  fear,  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  that  called  them  into  being.  I 
am  not  curious  as  to  my  Father's  secrets.  I  am 
only  a  child,  and,  touching  these  deep  things, 
I  only  know  that  my  Father  doeth  all  things 
well.  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Through  this  humility  of  felt  incapacity  —  which 
you  who  know  me  well  know  is  not  assumed  — 
my  soul,  touching  the  departed,  has  entered  the 
kingdom  of  peace. 

I  have  stood  by  the  graves  of  those  whom  the 
church  pronounced  candidates  for  heaven  ;  and  I 
have  stood  by  the  graves  of  those  whose  names 
were  never  written  on  the  records  of  the  church, 
and  about  whom  the  church  maintained  a  depre 
cating  and  significant  silence  ;  but  loving  them 
with  an  equal  love,  my  affection  has  forbidden 
me  to  make  discrimination  ;  nor  have  I  gone  yet 
from  any  grave  my  hands  have  helped  to  build, 
without  hope.  For  even  when  turning  from  the 
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spot  in  which  slept  the  weakest  and  the  worst, 
and  he  who  had  wasted  himself  most,  I  have  re 
membered  that  only  the  Father  knows  the  pecul 
iarities  of  his  children,  and  why  they  are  peculiar. 
Only  the  Father  knows  why  this  one  succeeds 
and  that  one  fails.  Only  the  Father  knows  why, 
of  the  two  brothers,  one  dies  a  sot  and  the  other 
a  saint.  And  when  I  have  looked  at  the  earth 
from  the  summit  of  a  grave,  which  lifts  man 
higher  than  aught  else,  and  gives  him  farthest 
vision,  I  have  seen,  written  across  the  front  of 
every  hill,  printed  along  the  stretch  of  every 
meadow,  spelled  in  luminous  letters  down  the 
still  reaches  of  the  river,  and  etched  as  with  a 
diamond  which  left  its  brilliance,  as  it  carved 
into  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  this  sentence: 
"GOD  IS  LOVE."  And  to  the  final  decisions 
of  that  Love ;  in  hope  and  without  a  question  ; 
with  no  desire  to  anticipate  in  my  judgment  the 
decision,  or  learn  before  the  issue  and  the  event 
prove  it,  what  it  shall  be,  I  have  left,  and  do 
leave,  cradle  and  grave,  living  and  dead,  myself 
and  my  kind. 
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"  Where   the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  — 
2  Cor.  iii.  :  17. 

THERE  is  a  single  word  in  human  language 
which,  once  spoken,  fixes  its  sound  in  the  ear 
forever.  Neither  the  melody  nor  the  discord  of 
the  world  —  neither  its  singing  nor  its  cursing  — 
ever  drowns  its  music.  It  has  a  note  all  its  own, 
and  the  charm  of  its  expression  is  ever  the  same. 
This  word  is  liberty.  In  the  vocabulary  of 
every  language  it  has  made  for  itself  a  home ;  — 
not  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  but  as  native  to 

the  tongue.      For  wherever  man  stands  in  con- 

* 
nection  with   his   fellow  men,  wherever  he  finds 

himself  associated  with  others,  and  has  felt  upon 
himself  the  presence  of  the  power  which  they 
express,  there  does  he  find  it  necessary  to  in 
sist  on  his  personal  rights  and  protect  himself 
from  outward  intrusion.  As  widely  as  tyranny 
has  been  felt,  so  widely  has  liberty  been  craved. 
The  love  of  liberty  may  justly  be  pronounced 
organic.  It  is  no  more  truly  framed  as  an  in- 
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stinct  into  the  bird's  life,  than  it  is  into  man's. 
The  prompting  of  the  one  to  fly  whither  its 
wishes  urge,  or  its  necessities  require,  is  no  more 
natural  than  it  is  for  the  other  to  be  free.  Wher 
ever  God  has  formed  a  structure  he  has  charged 
into  it  so  much  of  himself  as  to  make  it  self-sov 
ereign.  His  creatures,  too,  are  armed  for  self- 
protection.  The  dog  has  his  teeth  and  his  nose  ; 
the  deer  has  his  ear  and  his  swiftness  of  foot  ; 
the  bird  has  its  eye  and  the  velocity  of  its  flight ; 
the  bee  has  its  sting,  and  even  the  worm  that 
crawls  unnoticed  at  our  feet  has  its  defense. 
Through  all  the  orders  of  life  runs  this  line  of 
protective  capacity.  In  every  structure  God 
has  implanted  the  instinct  of  self-government. 
And,  according  to  its  order  and  capacity,  has  he 
made  the  individual  heroic  in  its  own  defense. 

Upon  this  proposition,  then,  I  take  it,  we  all 
stand  agreed  ;  —  that  man  not  only  has  within 
him  the  instinct  of  freedom,  but  that  he  has  it 
also  by  a  divine  implanting.  The  impulse  of 
personal  liberty  is  not  only  noble  in  its  uses,  but 
heavenly  in  its  origin.  It  is  above  all  other 
characteristics,  perhaps,  the  signal  proof  of  man's 
celestial  parentage ;  the  shining  link  of  evidence 
which  connects  the  divinity  of  the  earth  to  that 
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of  the  skies.  Men  have  not  therefore  exaggerated 
its  value,  when  for  it  they  have  laid  down  so 
much  of  their  lives  as  was  represented  by  their 
bodies.  The  argument  which  proves  it  better 
for  a  man  to  die  and  be  free  rather  than  live  and 
be  a  slave,  is  based  on  a  proper  premise,  and 
drawn  out  logically  to  its  sublime  conclusion. 
The  sufferings  which  men  have  borne,  the  treas 
ure  which  they  have  spent,  and  the  blood  which 
they  have  shed,  are  not  evidences  of  insanity, 
but  of  an  appreciative  wisdom.  It  was  only  the 
child's  effort  to  keep  unsoiled  and  undiminished 
his  original  and  divine  birthright.  It  was  only 
the  man's  effort  to  continue  to  be  a  man.  And 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  that  deep  and  sanguine 
sea,  which  has  been  kept  full  by  the  voluntary 
offering  of  men's  veins  in  defense  of  liberty, 
which  does  not  stand  before  God  as  evidence 
that  his  children  have  not  forgotten  whence  they 
sprang,  and  into  whose  presence  the  course  of 
their  destiny  shall  ultimately  bring  them. 

You  will  observe,  also,  that  the  whole  tend 
ency  of  Christian  civilization  —  that  is,  of  that 
civilization  which,  belonging  to  this  age,  we 
characterize  as  ours — is  to  preserve  unto  man 
this  sublime  instinct.  The  old-time  tyrannies 
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have  passed  away.  The  material  achievements 
of  their  forces  are  fast  crumbling  into  dust,  and 
the  spirit  of  cruelty  which  stimulated  their  ener 
gies  stands  like  a  culprit  condemned  before  the 
bar  of  modern  opinion.  In  those  ancient  times 
man  was  regarded  simply  as  a  force  to  minister 
to  the  government.  To-day  government  is  made 
to  minister  to  man.  In  those  old  times  man  was 
nothing.  He  could  be  bought  and  sold.  He 
was  only  a  marketable  energy.  His  property 
and  his  life  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign. 
He  had  no  rights  that  the  ruler  was  bound  to  re 
spect.  He  was  a  slave  to  a  tyrannous  system, 
and  only  as  he  became  a  tool  of  other  tyrants, 
and  hence  a  tyrant  himself,  could  he  have  any 
liberty  at  all.  To-day  man  is  everything  and 
government  nothing,  save  as  a  means  to  his 
development,  save  as  a  help  to  the  expression 
of  his  individualism.  Government,  to-day,  is 
judged  by  this  standard  of  personal  liberty.  If 
it  protects  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  then  it  is 
accepted  as  good ;  but,  if  it  trenches  on  the  lib 
erty  of  the  individual,  then  the  best  judgment 
of  mankind  pronounces  it  evil. 

No  one  takes  the  part  of  government  against 
man,  in  our  age;   at  least,  no  one  who  represents 
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the  age  will  do  it.  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  world  go  forth  in  behalf  of  the  man  of 
whatever  clime  or  color,  assaulted  in  his  rights 
by  any  government  whatever.  You  will  observe, 
moreover,  that  the  object  of  modern  civilization 
is  the  liberty  of  the  individual  man  only,  because 
it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  this  liberty  in 
order  to  be  a  man.  Liberty  is  the  food  on  which 
he  feeds  and  gets  a  larger  growth ;  and  hence  it 
is  precious  to  that  genius  which  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  race.  And  this  liberty  which 
our  civilization  secures  to  the  individual  is  not 
civil  liberty  alone,  but  it  is  liberty  as  expressed 
in  every  relation  of  man.  The  liberty  of  the 
citizen  is  not  the  only  liberty  which  civilization 
secures  to  us, —  the  liberty  of  the  scholar,  of  the 
inventor,  of  the  discoverer,  of  the  philosopher, 
and  of  the  religionist  is  secured  also.  Socrates 
can  teach,  to-day,  without  being  condemned  to 
drink  the  poisoned  cup;  Galileo  can  assert  the 
presence  of  any  great  natural  law  and  not  be 
called  upon  by  tyranny  to  recant.  No  Colum 
bus,  to-day,  is  opposed  by  bigotry  when  he  sails 
forth  in  search  of  new  worlds.  The  chemical 
student  can  pursue  his  studies  in  his  laboratory 
and  not  be  charged  with  being  in  league  with  the 
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devil;  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  can  preach  his 
gospel  and  practice  his  virtues  everywhere  with 
out  exposing  themselves  to  imprisonment  and 
death. 

You  behold  what  progress  the  world  has  made, 
friends,  in  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  you 
behold,  also,  that  this  progress  is  all  in  the  di 
rection  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual;  the  lib 
erty  of  the  human  mind.  Mind,  to-day,  stands 
without  a  fetter  on  its  shapely  limbs,  or  the 
markings  of  a  lash  scarring  the  beauty  of  its  fair 
proportions.  It  stands  erect,  fearless,  feeling 
itself  to  be  king  and  master  over  itself.  No  one 
can  put  limits  to  its  investigations.  No  tyrant 
can  say :  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  far 
ther."  Bigotry  cannot  imprison  it ;  persecution 
cannot  lead  it  to  the  stake.  This  much,  at  least, 
man  has  won  for  himself:  the  right  to  speak,  the 
right  to  read,  the  right  to  have  his  own  opinion. 
And  this  right,  made  sacred  by  so  much  effort, 
by  so  much  bloodshed,  is  a  vindication  and  tri 
umph  of  that  instinct,  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
exists  in  every  human  heart,  and  exists  there  be 
cause  the  Almighty  put  it  there  in  the  beginning. 
The  bulb  out  of  which  has  grown  up  all  this  mag 
nificent  growth  of  individual  self-sovereignty, 
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was  embedded  by  the  Divine  hand  in  the  original 
structure  when  it  was  framed.  The  flowering  of 
this  instinct  has  been  assisted  by  human  tending; 
but  the  root  of  it  was  transplanted  from  heavenly 
soil. 

You  see,  furthermore,  that  this  instinct  of  lib 
erty  is  one  expression  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
man.  In  this  longing  after  liberty,  native  to 
every  human  breast,  we  perceive  a  part  of  the 
Divine  incarnation.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
one  of  the  august  attributes  of  the  Almighty; 
it  is  one  of  the  strong  characteristic  features 
which  make  the  image  true  to  the  original.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  great  ele 
ments  in  us  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  the  solemn  testa 
ment,  more  sacred  than  any  family  record  written 
on  parchment,  that  we  are  lineal  descendants  of 
Him  who  rules  the  universe.  We  share  his  na 
ture  and  hence  we  share  his  prerogatives.  These 
cannot  be  taken  from  us,  unless  by  violence,  and 
in  defiance  not  only  of  man  but  of  that  God  who 
is  in  man. 

We  now  stand  agreed  that  liberty  is  a  normal 
right  of  the  individual,  and  that  it  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  think  for  one's  self,  to  investigate 
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as  one  pleases,  to  accept  or  reject  on  one's  own 
accountability ;  even  as  the  Christ  charged  his 
disciples  to  call  no  man  master.  All  spiritual 
inquiry  is  therefore  free.  It  cannot  be  dictated 
to.  You  cannot  despise  it  if  it  be  weak.  You 
must  not  check  it  if  it  be  strong,  radical,  or  even 
violent ;  for  the  result  of  its  exercises  makes 
them  sacred.  And  this  result  is  faith,  personal 
faith.  And  while  the  human  mind  remains  as  it 
is  now  constructed,  I  query  if  there  be  any  per 
sonal  faith  that  does  not  stand  forth  as  the  result 
of  personal  investigation,  inspired  by  the  senti 
ment  of  personal  liberty.  Acquiescence  in  what 
others  have  found  out  is  possible.  A  weak, 
negative,  and  inoperant  acceptance  of  it  as  true, 
can  be  given  by  the  nature;  but  that  such  un 
thinking  acquiescence,  such  a  matter-of-course 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  you  or  me,  as  regards 
what  other  people  have  discovered,  can  be  justly 
called  faith,  I  refuse  to  believe.  To  me  it  seems 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  blank  cre 
dulity.  It  is  belief  without  thinking.  It  has 
not  in  all  its  experience  a  single  thrill  of  those 
vibrations,  both  of  pain  and  joy,  which  true 
faith,  charged  with  the  inspirations  of  heaven, 
knows.  Faith  is  a  true  child  of  God,  and  is 
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nourished  and  confirmed  by  the  exercise  of  those 
energies  within  us  which  are  God-like.  If  you 
look  at  it  as  a  result,  it  appears  as  the  result  of 
labor;  if  you  consider  it  as  a  reward,  you  see 
that  it  is  a  reward  of  effort ;  if  you  regard  it  as  a 
growth,  you  perceive  that  it  is  a  growth  made 
possible  by  wise  husbandry ;  if  you  contemplate 
it  as  a  state,  you  see  that  it  is  a  state  to  which 
man  has  risen,  as  impelled  by  aspirations 
breathed  into  him  from  the  sky.  Credulity  you 
can  have  without  personal  investigation  ;  but  no 
man  has  ever  yet  felt  the  solemn  pressure  of  a 
profound  self-conviction  of  any  fact  or  truth 
which  he  has  not  arrived  at  by  personal  effort, 
and  thus  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his 
experience. 

For  one,  I  feel  like  taking  the  broad  position 
that  no  mind  should  take  the  result  of  another 
mind's  thinking  for  granted.  For  the  object  of 
mental  ambition  and  of  the  mind's  use  is  not  to 
memorize  the  accumulations  of  knowledge,  but 
to  acquire  development  of  its  own  powers  so  that 
it  can  discern  and  apply  truth  for  itself.  God  is 
not  like  a  teacher  who  is  pleased  with  the  glib 
recitations  of  what  is  written  down  in  the  text 
books.  He  is  delighted,  rather,  when  he  sees  each 
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scholar  growing  in  individual  power  to  think  and 
analyze  and  discover  truth  for  himself.  Even  as 
the  Christ  said  to  the  Jews:  "  Why  even  of  your 
selves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?  "  And  as 
Paul  said:  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind."  These,  and  a  hundred  other 
sentences  that  we  might  quote,  plainly  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  thought  which  we  are  enforc 
ing, —  that  the  mind  should  reach  a  personal  con 
viction  of  the  truth  which  affects  its  immortal 
destiny  through  its  own  personal  effort.  The 
apostle  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  with 
this  hammer-like  charge:  "Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

You  see,  my  people,  what  I  wish  to  encourage 
you  to  do  is,  to  think  for  yourselves;  to  the  end 
that  you  may  have  that  discipline  and  develop 
ment  of  your  powers  which,  in  fact,  give  the 
measure  and  definition  of  life.  For  a  man  lives 
to  the  extent  that  he  grows ;  and  by  as  much  as 
he  fails  to  grow  does  he  fail  to  find  his  life.  I 
seek  not  to  fill  you  with  knowledge  which  the 
labors  of  others  have  accumulated,  but  to  in 
spire  you  with  the  spirit  of  studentship  which 
contents  itself  not  with  memorizing  the  thoughts 
of  other  men,  but  is  content  only  when  it  dis- 
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covers  something  for  itself.  For  all  thinking 
that  is  worth  anything  to  the  thinker  is  original 
thinking,  is  independent  thinking.  Nor  is  it 
what  we  discover  which  is  valuable  so  much  as 
the  discipline  and  growth  which  we  receive  by 
the  efforts  made  to  discover  it. 

Let  this  sink  into  your  mind  also,  that  stu 
dentship  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day,  nor  of  this 
world,  but  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  of  our  eter 
nal  destiny.  Every  step  we  take  is  to  be  val 
ued  not  for  the  altitude  to  whi-ch  it  has  lifted  us, 
but  rather  because  it  has  prepared  us  to  take 
another.  We  fly,  to-day,  with  tardy  wing;  to 
morrow  we  shall  fly  with  swifter  pinions.  Here 
and  now  our  wings  are  narrow  and  short,  and 
their  plumes  ungrown  ;  but  the  element  of  growth 
is  in  their  structure,  and  every  motion  that  they 
make,  however  feeble,  confirms  their  stroke;  and 
by  and  by  they  will  become  mighty  vans,  able  to 
master  the  superior  spaces  and  keep  the  line  of 
their  career,  without  a  waver,  across  the  circling 
eddies  of  the  strongest  winds.  You  see  that  I 
would  fit  you  for  destiny;  not  for  death.  The 
measure  of  my  thinking  as  to  Christianity  is  not 
salvation,  bare  and  simple,  but  equipment  for 
eternal  progression. 
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Indeed,  my  friends,  what  is  salvation,  and 
where  is  it  found  if  not  in  the  life  and  vigor  of 
these  immortal  powers  within  me?  Even  as  the 
Master  said,  "  Whoso  believeth  in  me  hath  ever 
lasting  life."  He  who,  loving  truth,  searches 
for  it,  and  by  earnest  personal  endeavor  finds  it, 
has  with  it  also  found  such  enlivening  and  de 
velopment  of  faculty  as  constitute  for  him  life 
everlasting.  For,  O  my  friends,  when  shall  a 
quickened  faculty  ever  die?  When  shall  a  de 
veloped  capacity  ever  perish?  When  shall  the 
soul,  filled  with  the  free  spirit  of  seeking  and  ex 
pansion,  ever  become  withered,  or  shrunken  in 
the  ever-swelling  circumference  of  its  inherent 
energy?  Are  not  these  as  fixed  stars  in  the  fir 
mament  of  God  that  fall  not,  nor  fail,  nor  even 
fade,  but  shine  with  a  certain  glory  forever  and 
ever?  Ages  will  pass,  but  the  very  ages  will 
feed  their  beams  and  strengthen  the  fervor  of 
their  fire ;  yea,  that  which  bringeth  death  to 
what  is  not  vital  in  itself,  to  these,  vital  in  every 
fiber,  shall  bring  only  additional  life. 

Let  it  be  known,  then,  to  all  of  you,  that  the 
liberty  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  the  liberty  to 
inquire  and  to  investigate  for  one's  self.  This 
right,  remember,  is  normal  to  the  nature  of  man, 
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and  normal,  also,  to  the  condition  of  grace. 
The  strongest  assertion  of  it  the  world  ever 
heard,  it  heard  from  the  lips  of  Christ.  In  him 
the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  found  its  majestic 
vindication.  Long  had  it  been  fettered ;  long 
had  it  waited  for  its  deliverance.  At  last  the 
auspicious  hour  came.  A  babe  was  born.  His 
cradle,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  was  rocked  on 
the  margin  of  either  world.  That  babe  grew; 
he  became  a  man;  and,  as  a  man,  he  brought 
emancipation  to  the  mind.  He  rose  superior 
to  his  age,  superior  to  his  parents  and  his  breth 
ren,  superior  to  the  ecclesiasticism  to  which  his 
race  knelt  in  servile  obedience,  and  set  the  au 
thority  of  his  personal  conception  of  truth  over 
against  the  sanctities  of  a  ritualism  which  had 
ruled  the  hearts  of  his  nation  for  centuries;  and 
of  a  worship  practiced  in  every  synagogue.  Tra 
ditions  he  trampled  under  his  feet.  Customs 
that  were  venerable  with  age  he  brushed  away 
with  his  hand.  Habits  which  were  the  fashion 
of  centuries,  he  discarded.  Of  course,  wherever 
he  moved,  commotion  moved  with  him.  They 
charged  him  with  blasphemy.  They  sought  to 
entrap  him  in  his  speech ;  their  spies  trailed  him 
from  place  to  place;  still,  he  kept  on  with 
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his  sayings.  He  kept  thinking  and  he  kept 
talking.  It  has  taken  two  thousand  years  for 
even  a  portion  of  the  world  partially  to  fit  itself 
in  its  laws,  customs,  and  religion,  to  his  speech. 

Judge,  therefore,  what  must  have  been  the  re 
ception  given  to  his  speech  when  it  was  uttered. 
Do  you  wonder  that  he  said,  ''You  cannot  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  a  new  piece  into  an 
old  garment?  "  Do  you  wonder  that  they  cru 
cified  him  as  the  only  quick  and  sure  way  to  stop 
his  talking?  No.  The  marvel  is  that  they  al 
lowed  him  to  talk  so  long.  The  marvel  is  that 
they  allowed  the  leverage  of  his  thought  to  get 
such  a  purchase  under  the  foundation  of  a  sys 
tem  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  They 
let  him  talk  three  years  and  then  they  killed  him. 
But  one  who  lives  to-day,  looking  back  across 
nineteen  hundred  years,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  a  man  has  lived  on  the  earth  who  was  able, 
in  three  years,  to  talk  the  world  into  a  new 
mood.  The  spirit  of  liberty  in  Jesus  of  Naza 
reth —  the  liberty  to  think  as  heaven  inspired 
him,  the  liberty  to  say  what  he  had  thought  — 
has  revolutionized  the  world. 

Disciples  of  this  Divine  Man,  of  this  man  who 
kept  the  liberty  of  his  mind  and  the  liberty  of 
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his  tongue,  and  in  so  doing  vindicated  our  right 
to  the  same  liberty,  shall  any  power  fetter  us  in 
our  thinking?  Is  there  strength  enough  in 
church  or  state,  or  custom,  to  put  fetters  on 
our  free-born  minds?  The  fetters  which  men 
impose  to-day,  remember,  are  not  fetters  of  iron 
which  weigh  down  the  body,  but  they  are  fetters 
represented  by  "  Judgments,"  by  "  Papal  Bulls," 
by  the  "  Decisions  of  Councils"  and  by  the 
"  Interpretation  of  Doctrines,"  commonly  called 
"Orthodox,"  which  weigh  down  the  mind  and 
forbid  its  freedom  of  action.  I  hold  that  no 
body  of  men  have  a  right  to  promulgate  an  opin 
ion  with  an  intent  to  make  it  a  law  unto  men. 
God  has  never  given  unto  any  conclave  of  men 
the  right  to  impose  a  decision  upon  people  cal 
culated  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  it.  You 
bring  me  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  say: 
"  Here  is  a  great  help  to  your  intellect;  its  defi 
nitions  will  assist  you  and  its  expressions  of 
opinion  will  teach  you  how  to  think  rightly  ;  take 
it  as  a  help  to  your  studentship."  If  you  say 
that  to  me,  I  should  reply:  "  Friend,  I  thank 
you.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  help  me,  for  I 
have  heard  that  its  definitions  are  admirable  and 
its  statements  instructive." 
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But  if  you  should  come  bringing  that  West 
minster  Catechism  to  me  in  the  name  of  a 
council,  or  in  the  name  of  a  denomination,  and 
say  to  me,  "  Here,  take  thiscatechism  and  preach 
according  to  its  utterances ;  the  conclave  has 
voted  that  this  shall  be  the  authoritative  expres 
sion  of  our  faith ;  whoever  preaches  otherwise 
than  as  this  book  permits,  the  doctors  have  de 
cided,  shall  be  driven  from  the  denomination." 
If  a  man  should  come  to  me  saying  that,  what, 
think  you,  should  I  reply?  I  trust  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  as  expressed  in  native  grit,  and 
a  solemn  sense  of  my  rights  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
would  enable  me  to  tell  that  man  to  take  that  old 
catechism  back  to  the  religious  tyrants  sitting  in 
conclave,  and  say  to  them  in  my  name  that  he 
had  found  a  man  who  claimed  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself  orthodox  by  the  use  of  the  Bible; 
and  that  he  cared  nothing  for  their  catechism, 
one  way  or  the  other;  that  he  had  but  one  book 
which  he  acknowledged  as  authority  and  that  was 
the  Word  of  God;  and  that  even  this  book,  in 
his  judgment,  should  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit 
of  liberty ;  and  not  narrowly  or  blindly,  accord 
ing  to  the  letter ;  even  as  Paul  said:  "  Our  suf 
ficiency  is  of  God,  who  also  hath  made  us  able 
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ministers  of  the  New  Testament :  not  of  the  let 
ter  but  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  Spirit  giveth  life." 

You  see  where  I  stand,  friends.  Our  point  is 
that  orthodoxy,  or  opinion  touching  doctrines, 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  relation.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself; 
and  not  a  matter  for  the  Pope,  nor  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  nor  the  General  Assembly,  nor 
Congregational  Councils  to  decide  for  him.  You 
cannot  impose  faith  upon  a  man  any  more  than 
you  can  impose  a  full  blown  rose  upon  a  stem. 
The  stem  produces  its  own  rose  and  gives  to  it 
the  color  and  fragrance  of  its  kind.  And  so 
man's  mind  produces  its  own  faith,  and  in  it, 
when  it  flowers,  you  behold  the  peculiarities  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
which  it  is  the  consummate  expression.  We  can 
think  for  others  helpfully,  but  not  dictatorially. 
We  can  glean  in  a  thousand  fields,  and  offer  of 
the  results  of  our  gleaning  to  them  as  food  ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  thrust  it  down  their  throats 
by  the  pressure  of  threats  and  say,  "  Eat  what  we 
eat  or  die."  They  may  have  meat  to  eat  that  we 
know  not  of.  God  may  have  fed  them  by  ravens, 
the  blackness  of  whose  wings,  in  their  benevolent 
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flight,  never  drew  their  dark  line  across  the  blue 
of  our  horizon;  for  some  of  God's  prophets  are 
fed  one  way  and  some  another.  They  have 
their  tastes  and  their  spiritual  affinities,  and  God, 
like  a  loving  Father,  perceives  their  difference, 
humors  them  in  it,  and  finds  delight  in  thus 
humoring  them. 

To  me,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
is  abroad  in  the  world,  inspecting,  exploring,  and 
imagining,  seems  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
of  the  devil.  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Arnold  —  I 
quote  extreme  cases  to  perfect  my  illustration  — 
these  men  and  their  companions  in  seeking  after 
undiscovered  facts,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  doing 
Satan's  work  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  doing  God's 
work.  I  believe  that  they  are  mining  for  the 
truth,  and  that  they  will  find  it  at  the  bottom  of 
every  shaft  they  sink.  They  will  not  find  it 
separate  from  error;  they  will  not  be  able  to 
divide  the  true  from  the  false,  themselves.  That 
will  be  done  by  their  successors. 

The  next  age  will  correct  our  misconceptions, 
even  as  we,  to-day,  are  able  to  correct  the  mis 
conceptions  of  the  fathers.  God  does  not  per 
mit  the  world  to  become  debtor  to  any  one  age 
alone.  Human  progress  finds  its  materials  dis- 
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tributed  through  consecutive  ages,  so  that  each 
has  its  due  share  of  honor.  But  these  men  are 
true  workers  of  his.  They  have  Providential 
connections.  God  never  permits  such  wit,  such 
energy,  such  patience  as  these  men  possess,  to  be 
accidents. 

The  great  forces  of  the  world  are  foreordained 
forces;  and  their  foreordination  is  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  the  qualities  of  the  im 
agination —  yea,  and  in  the  restlessness,  too,  of 
human  energy.  We  must  take,  friends,  a  wide 
view  of  things,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret 
movements  that  cover  centuries.  Christianity 
has  been  nineteen  hundred  years  in  the  world; 
but  it  has  not  been  long  enough  in  the  world  for 
anyone  to  estimate  its  capacity  for  good.  Nine 
teen  centuries  do  not  give  us  a  line  of  sequences 
long  enough  to  measure  the  might  of  its  loins, 
nor  the  puissance  of  its  benevolent  forces.  Our 
children  shall  see  what  it  is  better  than  we  can. 
Each  age,  in  the  light  of  preceding  achievements, 
will  behold  with  clearer  vision  than  we  may,  the 
glory  of  its  destiny.  In  power  for  good  not  yet 
evolved,  in  the  presence  of  inspirations  not  yet 
felt,  in  the  benevolent  action  of  forces  not  yet  ap 
plied,  in  the  light  of  mornings  that  have  not  yet 
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dawned,  in  harmonies,  the  keynote  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  struck,  men  will  see,  hear,  and  un 
derstand  the  sublimity  of  those  teachings  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  him  who  gave  unto  man  the 
treasures  of  his  heavenly  wisdom.  The  children 
of  the  future  will  walk  in  the  light  of  God. 

I  can  but  feel  that  the  church  has  wasted  its 
glorious  opportunities.  Had  it  acted  differently, 
the  world  would  have  been  farther  ahead  than  it 
is.  Had  the  spirit  of  liberty  been  cherished  and 
encouraged,  instead  of  being  forbidden,  as  it  has 
been,  the  church  would  not  have  been  behind 
hand  in  its  progress,  as  it  is.  Ecclesiasticism  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  man's  advancement.  The 
ministry  of  free  thought  has  been  denied.  Liberty 
has  been  immured  in  dungeons:  she  has  been 
burned  at  the  stake;  yea,  her  white  limbs  have 
been  torn  asunder  on  the  rack.  The  church  has 
acted  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  let  men  think.  It 
has  been  terrified  at  new  ideas.  It  has  threat 
ened  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  with  su 
preme  censure.  It  has  chained  the  rising  orb  of 
human  enlightenment  between  the  pillars  of  the 
morning,  and  forbidden  it  to  move  upward  in 
resplendence  along  the  line  of  its  divinely  ap 
pointed  orbit. 
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It  has  treated  men,  in  their  religious  relations, 
as  tyrants  have  treated  them  in  their  civil  rela 
tions, —  as  if  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  has  emphatically  declared, 
through  a  thousand  decisions,  that  it  had  no 
faith  in  man ;  whereas  it  should  have  cheered 
men  forward  and  applauded  with  jubilant  hands 
him  who  ran  the  fastest  in  the  race  whose  goal  is 
discovery.  Has  done  this,  do  I  say?  It  is  do 
ing  this  even  to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  old 
time  tyranny  in  the  church  is  not,  by  any  means, 
wholly  extinct.  It  cannot  punish  the  thinker 
with  physical  torture  as  it  once  did,  but  it  still 
seeks  to  intimidate  him.  It  threatens  with  the 
loss  of  clerical  reputation  and  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  theological  views,  who 
ever  maintains,  and  acts  up  to  his  convictions, 
that  the  old  discoveries  of  truth  are  not  ultimate, 
and  that,  therefore,  new  explorations  should  be 
pushed  forward  into  the  realm  of  unascertained 
facts. 

My  people,  this,  like  all  other  forms  of  ego 
tism,  works  mischief  in  many  ways.  It  ignores 
that  conception  which  God  seeks  to  strengthen 
in  man,  that  truth  is  infinite ;  that  our  search  for 
it  is,  in  duration,  to  be  everlasting.  In  doing 
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this  it  forbids  those  very  exercises  out  of  which, 
as  the  flower  out  of  the  stem,  comes  human 
growth.  It  overlooks  the  great  fact  that  safety 
is  found  only  in  liberty.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  church  has  been  honest  in 
this;  grant  that  it  is  honest,  to-day;  grant  that, 
therefore,  it  is  excusable:  still  this  does  not  alter 
the  great  fact  that  its  judgment  is  at  fault,  and 
the  character  of  its  policy  suicidal.  My  friends, 
let  this  conviction,  which  God  has  given  me,  be 
given  you,  if  you  have  it  not  already,  to-day, 
that  truth  is  immaculate,  and  therefore  no  touch 
of  man*  can  ever  stain  the  polished  whiteness  of 
its  gleaming  front.  Truth  is  indestructible,  and 
therefore  no  evil  force  can  ever  penetrate  its 
eternal  coherence,  or  wedge  asunder  its  ever 
lasting  solidity.  Truth  is  immovable.  Its  base 
is  as  broad  as  the  universe,  and  therefore  evil 
can  never  find  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  its  lev 
erage.  Truth  is  divine,  and  therefore  nothing 
human,  nothing  mortal,  nothing  satanic,  can  ever 
cloud  the  luster  of  its  appearance,  or  mar  the 
garniture  of  its  celestial  beauty. 

It  is  unwise,  therefore,  to  check  human  think 
ing.  It  is  not  only  unwise,  it  is  a  sin  to  check 
it.  So  far  as  I  can  voice  the  feeling  of  the 
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churches,  I  would  cheer  it  on.  I  plant  this 
church,  according  to  the  manner  of  my  ability 
and  the  quality  of  the  inspiration  given  me,  not 
upon  the  human  mind  as  stationary,  but  upon 
the  human  mind  in  motion.  I  would  not  anchor 
it  to  any  one  position.  Anchors  we  have,  but 
they  are  kept  on  deck,  and  kept  for  emergen 
cies  of  tempest.  Sails  we  have,  and  these, 
and  not  anchors,  shall  be  our  symbols. 
Give  me  your  minds,  then,  and  let  me  weave 
them  into  sails,  until  this  ship  of  ours,  from  deck 
to  topmast,  is  sheeted  with  canvas,  upon  which 
the  winds  of  God  may  blow,  and  fill  them  with 
their  invisible  pressure,  that  it  may  be  wafted 
forward  into  the  future  as  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sea  whose  waves  find  no  shore  on  which  to  break, 
until  they  crest  themselves  in  music  upon  the 
end  of  time. 

Come,  then,  thou  windlike  Spirit  of  Liberty, 
and  blow  us  forward  into  the  future !  Come, 
and  put  the  current  of  thy  sublime  career  upon 
this  church,  and  move  us  onward  that  we  may 
see  new  sights,  and  behold,  as  we  proceed,  new 
visions  and  ever-unfolding  glories!  Spirit  of 
Liberty,  we  can  trust  thee ! 
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SHALL  IT   BE   CONTINENTAL  OR   IMPERIALISTIC? 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  twenty  years  since  there  has  been  any 
question  before  the  American  people  large  and 
grave  enough  to  make  them  think.  For  two 
decades  our  speakers  have  had  no  subject  and 
our  orators  no  theme.  In  the  absence  of  any 
great  question  to  discuss,  the  intellect  of  the 
people  has  gone  on  unsummoned,  and  the  con 
science  of  the  nation  untouched.  In  the  place 
of  high  thought  and  noble  utterance,  we  have 
had  vociferous  talking  about  matters  that  neither 
speaker  nor  audience  understood,  and  when,  here 
and  there,  our  ears  caught  the  roll  of  eloquence'it 
was  as  that  thunder  which  rumbles  amid  the 
clouds  but  makes  no  electric  connection  with  the 
earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  nation  has  con 
tinued  to  plant  and  till  and  reap,  wondering  why 
grasshoppers  were  created,  cyclones  allowed,  and 
if  some  yardstick  could  not  be  legalized  that 
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would  mean  six  feet  to  us  and  three  feet  to  every 
body  else ! 

But  at  last,  above  the  dead  level  of  small 
things  and  small  talk,  God  rolls  up  a  question 
that  has  heat  and  burning  in  it ;  that  holds  all  eyes 
and  fills  the  sky.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  before 
I  have  come  to  age,  a  question  has  arisen  which 
calls  for  earnest  thought  and  free  discussion ; 
which  gives  to  that  platform  which  Garrison  con 
secrated,  on  which  Beecher  thundered,  and  from 
whose  level,  as  from  a  summit,  Phillips  flamed 
the  lightning  of  his  speech,  until  men  and  build 
ing  shook,  a  duty  and  a  mission.  For  when  the 
people  come  to  a  question  that  is  grave  and  great 
enough  to  have  right  and  wrong  in  it,  that  must 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  history  and  at  the  altar 
of  conscience,  and  be  decided  on  the  level  of  the 
truest  and  noblest  Americanism  —  then  they 
welcome  full,  free,  and  fearless  discussion ;  then 
they  turn  to  that  platform  that  was  never  bought 
nor  bribed,  and  which,  as  they  recall  Garrison 
with  a  halter  around  his  neck,  and  Phillips, 
calmly  holding  his  own  against  a  howling  mob, 
with  a  face  like  some  old  cameo  cutting  and  with 
speech  that  kept  its  keenest  edge  as  it  cut 
through  the  tough  cuticle  which  in  them  stood 
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for  conscience,  they  know  cannot  be  intimi 
dated. 

They  told  me  last  year  that  the  old  time  Ly 
ceum  was  dead,  and  I,  being  one  of  the  few  still 
living  that  stood  upon  its  platform  when  it  sym 
bolized  what  was  highest  in  speech  and  best  in 
man,  said,  "If  it  be  dead,  it  shall  have  decent 
burial,"  — and  prepared  a  eulogy  which  I  was  to 
deliver  here  before  you,  that  you  younger  ones 
might  have  knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  services, 
and  its  great  names.  But  the  report  was  not 
true.  The  old  Lyceum  was  not  dead,  or,  if  it 
were,  then  has  this  question  of  national  duty 
and  destiny,  blown  from  the  mouths  of  Dewey's 
cannon  at  Manila  into  our  atmosphere,  been  as 
the  trump  of  God  which  opens  graves  and  brings 
the  dead  to  their  feet.  For  here  to-day  the  old 
Lyceum  stands,  weakly  expressed  in  me,  whose 
tongue,  long  silent,  has  lost  the  habit  of  finished 
speech,  and  whatever  trifle  of  charm  and  power, 
that  gave  me  right  in  the  old  days,  amid  greater 
men  of  New  England  birth  and  blood,  to  stand 
upon  it. 

Oh,  if  Beecher  were  here  to-day,  he  of  the 
flowing  locks  and  voice  that  thundered  or  sang; 
that  greatest  preacher  the  Church  has  known 
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since  Chrysostom's  time ;  whose  words  flamed 
like  his  face  in  action  and  at  whose  death  men 
looked  at  each  other,  startled,  as  if  the  world  had 
stopped  !  Or  Gough,  that  boy  that  never  aged, 
the  actor  that  never  staled,  so  perfectly  human 
that  he  could  fall,  so  sweetly  divine  that  he 
could  rise,  with  whom  we  wept  and  in  a  moment, 
following  him  with  ear  and  eye,  our  tears  were 
dried  with  laughter.  Or  better  yet,  if  he,  the  one 
perfect  orator  of  our  race,  Phillips  the  matchless, 
were  here,  then  would  this  question  find  fit  treat 
ment  and  you  should  hear  such  eloquence  as  has 
not  sounded  in  human  ears  since  Pericles,  plague 
stricken,  sent  dying  farewell  to  Aspasia  and  the 
voice  of  Roman  oratory  died  into  silence  between 
the  marble  pillars  of  Cicero's  tomb. 

That  sentence  brings  the  past  back  to  us,  and 
the  words  of  the  fathers  are  as  the  words  of  the 
living.  Has  the  day  of  power  come  to  the  earth 
once  more  ?  Do  the  ears  of  death  hear  ?  Have 
the  graves  felt  the  thrill  of  an  Almighty  Touch 
and  become  vocal  ?  Behold  that  face  that  is 
looking  out  upon  us  from  the  portals  of  his 
tomb.  It  is,  it  is  the  Countenance  of  Washing 
ton  !  Whose  voices  are  these  that  call  to  us,  as 
fathers  call  to  children  in  alarm  from  out  the 
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past  ?  Never  such  other  men  born  of  our  race 
were  heard  on  battle  fields  or  in  council  halls  since 
liberty,  flying  out  of  heaven,  commissioned,  came 
to  this  earth.  Attention!  you  who  are  within 
these  walls.  Listen  not  to  me.  Hear  not  my 
voice  that  is  as  naught.  Give  your  ears  only  to 
the  words  of  Washington,  that  greatest  man  in 
the  line  of  human  birth  yet  born  since  Christ. 
Washington,  our  civic  father,  to  whose  chaplet 
the  hand  of  every  nation  has  brought  its  leaf. 
It  is  Mount  Vernon  which  speaks  to  you  :  — 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  Europe  has  a  set  of 
primary  interests  which,  to  us,  have  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en 
gaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Why  forego  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa 
tion?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 

There  is  on   Monticello's  knoll  a  structure  of 
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marble.  Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon, 
its  whiteness  never  changes.  Solemn  and  white 
it  stands,  a  monument  to  fame,  an  interrogation 
to  eternity.  On  that  green  knoll  the  mortal 
part  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  like  a  little  barque 
borne  by  that  placid  current  men  call  death, 
out  of  earthly  turmoil,  touched  shore  at  last. 
There,  coffined  for  remembrance,  the  hand  that 
penned  the  immortal  Declaration  of  your  Inde 
pendence  lies  tranquilly  resting.  That  hand, 
lifted  in  heaven,  would  receive  recognition. 
They  know  it  there !  And  through  that  dense 
array,  where  Howard  and  Wilberforce,  Lovejoy 
and  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Beecher,  Lincoln  and 
Grant  stand,  would  run  the  murmur:  - 

''The  hand  that  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
human  rights  is  lifted  in  signal  or  portent ! 
What  danger  threatens  the  Great  State  that  the 
hand  which  traced  the  charter  of  human  rights 
moves  in  its  grave?  " 

Do  the  great  dead  really  die?  Do  mighty 
thoughts  and  thinkers  perish?  Do  the  benignant 
intellects  which  guide  mankind,  only  lead  the 
grand  procession  for  an  hour,  then  halt  forever? 
It  cannot  be.  Great  nature's  law  denies  it  and 
our  souls  forbid.  They  live,  they  live,  the  great 
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and  good  live  on.  They  take  within  the  veil 
their  thoughts,  their  loves,  their  plans,  and  on 
the  old,  well-laid  foundations  build  forever  up 
ward.  Some  have  at  birth  so  much  of  God  that 
the  divine  heredity  is  in  them.  Searchers  after 
and  finders  of  Wisdom,  their  eyes  reflect  her 
luminance,  and  the  words  of  Jefferson  to  you 
this  day  are  as  words  freshly  spoken,  saying:  — 

"  Blessed  are  the  American  people  in  being 
thus  kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe." 

Before  Merritt  has  buried  that  fated  one  half 
of  the  thirty  thousand  Western  men  he  has  taken 
with  him  to  "pestilential  Manila,  you  who  hear 
me  will  realize  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson's  words. 

I  know  well  that  it  is  said  by  some  that  wisdom 
did  not  die  with  the  fathers,  and  a  gentleman  has 
recently  been  telling  us  people  of  the  East  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
past,  and  that  the  politicians  of  to-day  are  as  able 
to  shape  the  policy  of  the  Republic  as  were  those 
who  founded  it ;  the  inference  being  that  we 
can  safely  throw  aside  the  maxims  of  the  fathers 
and  follow  the  leadership  of  our  party  caucuses. 
Now  that  suggestion  is  safe,  or  it  is  not  safe,  and 
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as  it  is  being  pressed  upon  you  with  all  the  force 
of  which  the  makers  of  it  are  capable,  it  is  worth 
a  moment's  considering.  What  is  the  truth  as 
to  this  matter?  This  is  my  understanding  as  to  it. 
That  here  and  there  in  human  history,  under 
the  law  of  spiritual  evolution,  a  critical  juncture 
occurs.  The  world  comes  to  a  period  of  travail 
and  a  new  order  is  about  to  be  born.  These  pe 
riods  are  the  supreme  moments  —  the  real  crises 
for  mankind  —  for  they  are  the  birth  hours  of 
future  evolutions.  On  the  occurrence  of  such 
occasions  the  thoughtful  student  of  human  his 
tory  can  but  recognize  the  supervision  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  holdeth  the  oceans  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand  and  meteth  out  the  boun 
daries  of  the  earth.  When  a  spiritual  renaissance 
is  called  for,  a  cradle  and  a  Babe  are  ready. 
When  a  demonstration  is  needed,  human  hatred 
and  legal  machinery  co-operate  and  Calvary  ap 
pears.  When  the  torpid  conscience  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  shocked  into  action,  the  "wise  unrea 
sonableness  "of  John  Brown  makes  out  of  the  gal 
lows  a  divine  protest.  Now  recognize  and  carry 
away  in  your  memories  the  thought  that  these 
periods  of  the  Almighty's  interference  and  super 
vision  in  earthly  affairs  are  not  accidental  but 
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permanent  factors  in  human  history.  They  have 
always  been  present  at  certain  junctures.  They 
always  will  be.  This  is  my  faith.  Did  I  not 
have  it  I  should  be  infidel. 

Now  listen  to  me,  and  as  I  proceed  do  you 
decide  whether  I  be  wise  or  foolish.  One  hun 
dred  years  ago,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  one 
of  these  supreme  moments  came  to  humanity. 
The  race,  following  the  years,  — a  path  wet  with 
tears  and  blood, —  had  moved  up  to  the  hour,  and 
the  bells  of  God,  with  loosened  tongues,  swung 
into  chime. 

In  the  beginning  his  Creator  made  man  sov 
ereign  over  self.  He  could  choose  good  or  evil. 
The  world  had  never  granted  this.  Man  had 
never  been  allowed  to  govern  himself.  He  had 
never  been  free.  But  now,  it  was  ordained  that 
on  this  continent  this  long  lost  birthright  should 
be  restored  to  him.  The  civic,  the  commercial, 
the  religious,  the  geographical  conditions  were 
like  so  many  favoring  stars  brought  into  con 
junction.  Material  and  spiritual  forces  alike 
stood  sponsors  for  the  birth  of  a  new  order —  a 
higher  class  of  human  development  on  the  earth. 

Then  another  fact  stood  forth,  and,  Heaven 
grant,  that  from  your  eyes,  O  Americans,  the 
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passage  of  time  may  never  cloud  it! — an  extra 
ordinary  group  of  men  appeared.  And  what 
a  group!  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Trumbull,  Franklin,  Adams,  Hancock  —  and 
their  great  confreres.  What  a  group  of  knowl 
edge,  sagacity,  patriotism,  and  character  they 
present !  Carthage  gave  to  history  a  Hannibal ; 
the  Jewish  race  met  the  emotional  need  of  reli 
gion  with  a  David ;  Rome,  through  the  heredity 
of  her  shields,  produced  a  Caesar;  France,  in  a 
nightmare  of  travail,  presented  to  the  world  that 
marvel  of  militarism,  Napoleon  ;  while  the  island 
which  rules  the  world  to-day  points  proudly  to 
her  lion-hearted  Richard,  her  Marlborough,  her 
Wellington,  and  her  Pitt:  but  the  scholarship  of 
the  world  admits  that  never  in  human  annals  was 
seen  such  a  group  of  cotemporaneous  capacity 
as  wrote  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence 
and  formed  the  Constitution  under  which  we, 
protected  in  all  our  rights,  live  to-day. 

If  you  eliminate  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God  from  the  creation  and  collection  of  this 
remarkable  group  of  men,  then  do  you  take  the 
beginnings  of  empire  out  of  His  hands.  And  to 
say  that  we  have  among  us  any  group  of  men  as 
capable  as  these  to  counsel  and  direct,  or  to 
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inspire  us  to  wise  conduct  and  noble  shaping  of 
our  destiny  as  a  people,  is  to  say  what  is  not 
true.  Such  a  statement  would  be  most  harmful 
to  us  were  it  not  on  the  face  of  it  inaccurate. 
Such  pertness  and  flippancy  of  tongue  advertise 
the  speaker  fitly. 

The  counsel  of  this  historic  group  is  known  to 
you.  They  charged  us  to  be  self-centered; 
to  stay  within  our  own  boundaries  suggested 
by  geography  and  wisely  appointed  by  Provi 
dence  ;  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements  and  that 
wicked  ambition  which  loves  the  path  of  blood. 
The  wisdom,  the  sagacious  prudence  of  that 
counsel  is  approved.  The  stamp  of  years  is  on 
it  —  years  of  such  growth,  such  expansion,  such 
development  in  all  that  makes  a  people  strong 
and  great,  as  the  world  never  before  saw.  His 
tory  affords  no  parallel.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  behold,  wonder,  admire,  or  hate.  We  have 
followed  the  counsel  of  the  fathers,  and  we  have 
had  our  reward. 

I  say  we  have  had  our  reward.  For  all  these 
hundred  years  we  have  been  a  contented  people. 
We  have  multiplied  and  prospered.  Mother 
hood  has  rocked  her  cradles  with  happy  thoughts. 
Her  children  grew  strong  and  fair,  nourished  on 
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unfevered  food.  Of  boys  she  said  :  "  They  are 
my  joy  and  pride.  I  shall  see  them  grow  up 
strong  and  quick  to  do,  win  wealth  and  worthy 
praise  and  fame,  and  I  can  lean  upon  them  in 
my  years.  My  boys  will  not  be  food  for  can 
non."  Above  the  cradle  of  her  girls  she  sang 
the  songs  of  love ;  gave  to  them  with  her  milk 
the  female  winsomeness,  and  nestling  their  sweet 
forms  within  glad  arms  foretold  them  happy 
futures  —  that  they  should  grow  up  fair  and 
sweet  as  odorous  morning,  have  all  the  wooing 
wisdom  of  their  sex,  win  wealth  and  strength  and 
glory  to  their  arms,  and  be  the  fairest  women 
ever  seen  beneath  the  sun.  So,  for  a  hundred 
years,  did  motherhood,  sheltered  from  ill,  rock 
happy  cradles  in  this  land,  and  out  of  such  condi 
tions,  free,  peaceful,  prosperous,  provided  and 
counseled  for  by  the  fathers,  there  did  come  a 
race  of  men  and  women  the  like  of  which  in 
energy  and  beauty,  the  world  had  never  seen 
grouped  around  one  national  center. 

During  all  these  years,  I  beg  you  to  remember, 
we  have  been  continentalists,  and  nothing  else. 
We  have  multiplied  our  states,  both  in  number 
and  population,  until  some,  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  boundaries  and  the  millions  of  their  citizen- 
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ship,  are  almost  empires.  We  have  created  an 
agriculture  which,  in  its  mode  and  its  harvested 
results,  is  a  surprise  to  mankind.  We  levy  by 
our  granaries  such  a  tribute  on  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  Rome  never  levied  with  her  spears. 
We  have  tied  the  streams  which  pour  down  our 
hills  to  the  wheels  of  our  factories,  and  the  roar 
and  murmur  of  their  benevolent  machinery, 
weaving  the  fabrics  for  the  need  and  the  adorn 
ment  of  mankind,  prolong  the  benignant  music 
of  the  hills  amid  whose  mosses  God  has  placed 
the  springs.  Separated  as  the  motherhood  of 
America  has  been  from  those  nerve-shocking 
spectacles  of  brutal  force  and  martial  savagery, 
our  children  have  received  impartments  of  divine 
heredity,  and  in  them  such  a  creative  faculty  has 
become  structural  that  their  thoughts  and  works 
are  those  of  gods.  The  creative  faculty  —  you 
call  it  invention  —  is  thus  brought  down  from  the 
skies.  Divinity  takes  flesh  through  natural  birth. 
A  new  Garden  of  Eden  has  come  to  earth,  and 
creative  inventiveness,  that  highest  executive 
attribute  of  Deity,  is  becoming  structural  —  a 
gift  of  heredity  to  us  as  a  people.  Blessed  are 
we  who  have  lived  to  see  the  natural  relation  of 
parent  and  child  between  God  and  man  re-estab- 
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lished  on  the  earth,  and  that  ignorance  which 
bred  superstition  supplanted  by  an  intelligence 
as  to  nature's  laws  and  forces  which  produces 
firmest  faith ! 

I  might  enumerate  in  detail  what  this  century 
of  wise  conduct  has  done  for  us,  but  is  it  not  all 
known  to  you?  Why  describe  stars  to  those 
above  whose  heads  the  bespangled  heavens  stand  ? 
I  only  ask  you  —  you  who  are  of  this  happy,  fa 
vored  people,  to  remember  that  this  glorious  re 
sult  has  been  reached  only  because  of  those  condi 
tions  which  the  fathers  established  and  which  we 
have  been  wise  enough  to  continue  up  to  this  day. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  cry  is  heard,  a  clamor, 
rather,  of  many  voices  —  who  the  shouters  are  is 
not  clearly  perceived  —  calling  upon  us  to  change 
all  the  conditions  of  the  past  under  which  we 
have  so  prospered  ;  to  take  the  chart  of  conserva 
tive  conduct  and  safe  procedure  by  which  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  nation  told  us  to 
steer  and  throw  it  overboard  as  a  useless  and 
even  hurtful  thing.  They  tell  us  that  we  must 
drop  our  purpose  of  peaceful  development  on 
continental  lines  and  seek  development  by  for 
eign  conquests;  that  from  a  peaceful  we  must 
become  a  warlike  nation,  and  that  instead  of  still 
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striving  to  elevate,  refine,  and  govern  our  own 
spirit,  we  must  imitate  arrogance  and  cruelty  and 
aspire  with  pride  of  power  and  lust  of  gain  to 
dominate  with  brutal  force  of  arms  the  distant 
portions  of  the  earth;  and  that  only  by  such  a 
course  can  we  as  a  nation  meet  the  responsibili 
ties  of  the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen  out  of 
the  war,  and  fulfill  our  destiny! 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  One  thing  stands  out 
clear  at  the  start,  that  these  new  founders  of  the 
Republic,  these  new  Washingtons,  and  Jeffer- 
sons,  and  Franklins,  these  fin  de  siecle  Hamiltons 
and  Adamses,  and  Madisons,  and  Monroes,  are 
wholly  unlike  the  original  ones,  and  that  when 
they  have  made  the  nation  all  over,  shaped,  col 
ored,  and  tinctured  it  after  their  liking,  we  shall 
have  a  nation  altogether  unlike  the  one  we  are 
citizens  of  to-day,  and  we,  ourselves,  the  citi 
zens  of  it,  will,  in  habits  of  thought  and  act,  in 
opinions  and  judgments,  in  views  of  duty  and 
God's  providence  as  to  us  and  this  continent,  be 
altogether  unlike  what  we  are  now. 

I  am  glad  that  if  these  voices — now  largely 
subterranean — ever  break  surface  and  individual 
ize  above  ground ;  if  these  individual  predilec 
tions  and  outbreaks  ever  coalesce  into  a  party  or 
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are  formulated  in  a  party  platform,  the  issue  will 
be  a  straight  one,  and  that  on  every  platform  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country  will  see  the  patri 
otic  and  sagacious  statesmen  who  founded  this 
Republic  standing  grouped  on  the  one  side  and 
these  maskers  of  greatness  scattered  about  on 
the  other. 

The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  illustrated  their 
religious  books  on  the  principle  of  contrast.  On 
one  margin  they  pictured  a  saint;  on  the  oppo 
site  a  devil.  At  the  top  of  the  page  stood  the 
impersonation  of  wisdom ;  at  the  bottom  squat 
ted  ignorance,  its  features  lighted  with  no  nobler 
look  than  that  of  cunning.  But,  ladies  and  gen 
tlemen,  never  has  the  curious  student  seen  such 
an  example  of  illustration  by  contrast  as  the 
American  people  will  behold  when  they  shall  see, 
grouped  on  the  same  platform,  the  venerable 
founders  of  this  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and 
over  against  them  a  throng  of  our  modern  poli 
ticians  who  would  change  it  into  a  vast  organi 
zation  actuated  by  the  motives  of  foreign  war 
and  conquests;  a  rival  —  a  most  successful  rival 
perhaps — of  those  European  countries  against 
whose  policies  and  acts  this  nation  stood  when 
created,  and  stands  to-day,  a  noble  protest. 
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I  congratulate  you  also  that  one  other  fact 
stands  forth  to  sight  beyond  hiding. 

It  is  barely  three  months  since  war  was  de 
clared  by  us  against  Spain.  Three  months  are 
not  enough  to  obliterate  memory.  We  all  know 
why  this  war  was  undertaken  by  us,  and  that  it 
was  not  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  foreign  con 
quest.  If  ever  a  representative  American  sat  in 
the  seat  of  Chief  Magistracy,  President  McKin- 
ley  is  such  a  one.  In  parentage  and  location  of 
birth;  in  condition  of  fortune  and  early  experi 
ence;  in  love  of  home  and  mother;  in  willing 
ness  to  die  in  defense  of  that  national  unity 
which  the  fathers  made  the  foundation  of  the 
State;  in  purity  of  his  personal  character  and 
modest  bearing  in  high  offices  of  trust,  William 
McKinley  need  borrow  no  characteristic  from 
any  fellow  countryman  to  make  him  a  typical 
American.  Such  was  the  man,  then,  who  sit 
ting  at  Washington  in  that  high  place  to  which, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  nation,  the  confi 
dence  of  his  countrymen  had  lifted  him,  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  fixed  upon  him,  every  word 
from  his  lips  listened  for,  every  look  noted  ;  such 
was  the  man,  I  say,  whom  God  had  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  nation  in  that  most  critical  time,  to 
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represent  us.  Well  did  he  do  his  part.  Never 
did  a  president  more  perfectly  mirror  in  word 
and  act  and  manner,  the  wish,  the  purpose,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  He  himself 
had  stood  on  battle  fields  amid  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  knew  the  horrors  of  war  and  was  op 
posed  to  it,  as  were  the  representative  part  of  his 
countrymen.  In  youth  and  as  a  student  of  our 
institutions  he  had  drunk  deep  at  the  fount  of 
early  wisdom  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  fathers.  He  was  himself  an  ex 
ample  of  the  influence  of  free  institutions  ap 
plied  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
Republic,  which  stands  for  education,  commer 
cial  progress  in  the  ways  of  peace,  and  help 
ing  friendship  for  all  mankind  stood  incarnate  in 
him.  And,  last  and  best  of  all,  he  was  a  Chris 
tian  and  he  felt  his  solemn  responsibility  before 
God  and  man. 

You  remember  how  long  he  waited,  hoping 
against  hope,  that  God  would  open  some  other 
way  of  doing  what  —  that  justice  and  right  might 
not  be  thwarted  —  must  needs  be  done.  You 
recall  how  calmly  he  stood  amid  the  rising  clamor 
that  whirled  its  babel  of  mad  noises  round  him, 
with  a  stubbornness  which  men  misunderstand 
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but  to  which  God  gives  the  name  of  noblest  con 
viction,  determined  not  to  go  to  war.  And  you 
recall, —  you  must  never  forget, —  that  when  com 
pelled  to  utter  the  word  of  fate,  to  start,  on 
lightning  feet,  the  signal  torch  which  summoned, 
plain  and  hill  and  distant  shore  to  war,  he,  speak 
ing  for  us,  representing  us  as  he  felt  he  did, 
solemnly  declared  to  kings  and  courts,  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  distant  colonies  and  tribes  of  men, 
that  this  was  not  a  war  of  conquest  nor  martial 
glory  nor  selfish  gain  but  to  right  a  monstrous 
wrong  at  our  very  doors  and  help  a  suffering  and 
an  outraged  people  to  liberty  and  peace. 

Never  was  a  people  placed  on  such  a  moral 
elevation  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  were 
we  by  our  President  at  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
Individual  acts  there  are,  from  Cato's  down, 
which  make  the  pages  of  history  luminous  with 
fadeless  light,  but  not  in  the  annals  of  men  can 
you  match  in  moral  splendor  the  position  we 
held  before  the  world  when  we,  through  our 
President,  said  to  Spain,  "  Lift  now  and  quickly 
your  bloody  hand  from  off  the  Cuban  people, 
whom  you  have  treated  as  wolves  treat  sheep,  or 
you  shall  feel  the  wrath  of  God  wrought  on  you 
by  the  children  of  His  Republic!  " 
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No,  thank  heaven,  there  is  no  doubt  among  us 
why  this  war  was  undertaken  nor  in  what  spirit  it 
was  to  be  waged  and  ended  by  us.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  where  our  President  stands.  Lincoln 
could  as  well  have  retired  from  the  ground  taken 
in  his  proclamation  of  emancipation  as  McKinley 
can  unsay  the  words  he  said  in  his  great  state 
ment  to  the  civilized  world  touching  the  motive 
and  purpose  of  the  government  and  people  of 
the  country  in  respect  to  this  war,  and  which,  be 
lieving  them  to  be  honest,  Lord  Salisbury  rightly 
affirmed  that  we  were  actuated  in  the  matter  by 
"feelings  of  elevated  philanthropy." 

I  do  not  not  recall  in  all  history  that  any  ruler 
ever  made  such  a  declaration  in  justification  of 
himself  and  his  people.  It  was  left  to  this 
Republic  to  establish  a  precedent  of  priceless  value 
to  mankind  and  lift  the  level  of  national  pro 
cedure  to  height  where  it  stands  coincident  with 
humanity  and  right  doing. 

But  men  fresh  from  Washington  and  familiar 
with  the  tactics  of  syndicated  selfishness  and 
political  duplicity  tell  us  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  stampede  the  President ;  that  the  feel 
ing  of  the  country  is  being  misrepresented  to 
him ;  and  that  they  fear  he  will  be  swept  off  his 
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feet  and  made  to  do  what  he  would  not,  naturally, 
in  calm  condition  of  mind,  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  an  effort  is  being  made;  that  the 
would-be  satraps,  governor  generals,  and  looters 
of  foreign  colonies  are  evilly  busy  and  determined 
to  capture  and  bring  the  President  into  their 
camp.  But  they  will  fail.  William  McKinley  is 
not  the  man  to  be  "stampeded."  He  has  told 
the  nations  of  the  earth  where  he  stands  in  this 
matter  and  where  we,  the  people,  stand,  and  he 
will  not  change  his  position.  I  could  as  soon 
think  that  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  whose  political 
veracity  and  courage,  like  the  shores  of  his  native 
state,  are  rock-ribbed,  would  on  Tuesday  eat  the 
words  he  said  on  Monday  and  be  "stampeded" 
by  a  loose  rabble  of  "  imperial  "  exploiters,  as  that 
our  President  would,  to  his  own  shame  and  ours, 
draw  back  one  inch  from  the  wise  and  noble  po 
sition  he  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

But,  coming  to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  why 
should  we  change  the  policy  of  the  past  —  that 
wise  and  conservative  line  of  national  conduct 
which,  following,  has  secured  for  us  peace  and 
prosperity  at  home  and  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations  —  and  plunge  headlong  into  all  the  perils 
of  a  thousand  misunderstandings  and  entangle- 
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ments  of  outside  nations,  distant  wars,  number 
less  conquests  of  barbarous  peoples,  and  a  .vast 
system  of  colonialism?  What  is  there  in  our 
condition  that  warrants  such  a  revolution  in 
methods  and  surrender  of  sound  principles? 
Why,  we  have  not  yet  colonized  our  own  land, 
much  less  occupied  it  with  populations.  If  the 
state  of  Illinois,  by  no  means  our  largest  one, 
was  populated  as  densely  as  England  and  Wales 
there  would  be  30,000,000  of  inhabitants  within 
her  borders.  Compare  American  conditions  with 
those  of  other  countries.  France  with  eight 
hundred  years  of  growth  has  forty  millions  of 
citizens.  At  that  point  nature  has  fixed  the 
limit.  Her  geography  can  make  room  for  no 
more.  To  accommodate  her  growing  census  she 
must  look  abroad.  Germany,  circling  all  her 
blood  within  the  circumference  of  her  imperial 
authority,  holds  forty  millions  also  and  is  full  to 
the  brim.  The  British  Isles  have  thirty-five  mil 
lions,  and  out  of  them,  as  water  from  a  full  foun 
tain,  the  Saxon  blood  overflows  through  all  the 
world.  To  England  expatriation  is  a  necessity, 
a  wise  parental  provision  for  landless  children.. 
The  Chinese  have  no  census.  Habit  or  supersti 
tion  forbids,  and  hence  I  can  quote  no  figures  to 
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guide  us  to  the  monstrous  total.  But  all  agree 
that  China  has  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of 
men  and  women  and  children  within  her  borders. 
Why  not  more?  Look  at  the  measured  map  and 
find  answer.  There  is  no  room  for  more.  Time 
and  again  has  her  living  increase,  like  green 
grass,  grown  to  the  limit  of  the  possible  and  there 
touched  starvation  and  withered  as  under  fire. 
But  with  us  the  conditions  which  impel  these 
nations  to  expatriate  their  children  do  not  obtain. 
Not  until  China's  three  hundred  '  millions  are 
within  our  borders,  and  to  these  two  hundred 
millions  added,  not  until  one  third  of  the  human 
race  stand  underneath  our  flag,  shall  we  be  driven 
to  schemes  of  colonization  to  accommodate  the 
necessities  of  our  population.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  advo 
cates  of  a  world-wide  imperialism  can  find  no 
justification. 

Furthermore,  the  structure  and  customs  of  our 
government  are  not  adapted  to  the  successful 
management  of  alien  peoples.  Two  cases  illus 
trate  this  and  attest  its  soundness.  They  are 
known  to  you  all. 

At  the  coming  of  white  men  to  these  shores, 
the  aboriginal  gave  them  cordial  welcome.  When 
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our  government  was  formed,  the  red  men  had  to 
be  dealt  with.  Naturally,  they  were  not  hard  to 
manage.  The  French  had  no  difficulty  in  doing 
it.  Canada  —  copying  the  English  method  and 
habit  of  managing  alien  races — has  not  to-day, 
and  never  has  had,  any  trouble.  Their  Indian 
department  does  not  cheat  the  Indian  nor  lie  to 
him.  It  treats  him  justly,  abides  by  its  treaties 
with  him,  and  compels  the  whites  to  do  the  same. 
That  is  all  the  mystery  there  is  to  it.  Now  look 
at  the  record  of  our  government  in  the  same  mat 
ter.  A  century  of  bloodshed,  of  injustice,  and 
peace  found  at  last  and  only  in  the  extermination 
of  the  red  men, — that  is  the  record. 

The  second  case  is  more  instructive.  The 
conditions  were  all  in  our  favor,  and  the  failure 
equally  complete.  I  refer  to  our  attempt,  after 
the  war,  to  govern  the  South  as  provinces.  In 
this  case  the  people  to  be  governed  were  not 
those  of  a  different  race.  They  were  not  stran 
gers  in  customs  and  habits.  There  was  no  relig 
ious  hatred  to  overcome.  They  were  not  pagans, 
nor  had  they  been  imbruted  by  centuries  of 
injustice  and  cruelty.  They  were  of  ourselves, 
kindred  in  blood,  kindred  in  religious  faith,  kin 
dred  in  their  manner  of  life  and  love  of  stable 
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government,  and  they  were  almost  within  sight  of 
Washington.  And  yet,  what  a  record  did  our 
government  make  in  dealing  with  these  ex- 
Confederate  people,  whose  fathers  had  served 
under  Washington,  and  marched  side  by  side 
with  New  England  men  in  defense  of  liberty? 
You  know  the  history  of  the  attempt ;  the  record 
of  the  "carpetbag"  regime  in  the  South,  and 
that  the  injustice  and  corruption  of  it  did  more 
to  hold  the  South  and  North  apart  and  engender 
bitterness  than  all  the  years  of  brave  and  honest 
fighting  they  had  passed  through. 

If,  as  a  government,  we  could  not  deal  justly 
with  the  red  men  of  the  country,  whose  rights 
were  solemnly  acknowledged  and  strictly  defined 
in  our  own  treaties  —  treaties  drawn  by  our  own 
government,  remember,  and  signed  by  the  seal 
of  the  State  Department ;  if  we  could  not  re 
place  the  broken  machinery  of  our  Southern 
states  and  do  justice  to  Southern  men;  men  who 
had  bravely  fought  us  for  a  principle  and  as 
bravely,  when  overcome,  laid  down  their  arms, 
men  of  the  same  blood  and  heritage  of  liberty 
with  us,  of  the  same  hope  and  faith,  whose 
fathers  had  sat  in  council  with  our  sires  and 
mingled  their  blood  on  a  hundred  fields, —  how 
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can  we  expect  to  succeed  when  dealing  with 
strange,  outlandish  people,  Malays,  Negrites, 
vagabond  Chinese,  and  Mahometan  hordes; 
peoples  of  mixed  and  mongrel  bloods,  vicious 
and  vitiated  by  the  blended  vices  of  a  bastard 
civilization,  born  of  heavenly  teachings  and  hell 
ish  practices  and  knowing  no  more  of  self-gov 
ernment  as  we  understand  it,  than  the  tiger  in 
the  jungle,  quivering  for  his  spring,  knows  of  that 
amiable  husbandry  which  feeds  and  guards  by 
day  and  night  the  peaceful  sheepfold?  What 
do  these  men  mean,  who  in  the  midst  of  turmoil 
and  excitement  of  armed  effort  on  our  part  to 
right  a  wrong  against  God  and  man ;  to  lift  a 
deserving  people  downtrodden  and  oppressed  at 
our  very  doors  to  the  level  of  safe  and  merited 
liberty,  which,  doing,  we  should  secure  a  great 
national  gain  and  the  praise  of  intelligent  man 
kind  ;  what  do  these  men  mean,  I  repeat,  to  in 
ject  into  the  current  of  our  thought  at  such  a 
time, —  so  unfit  for  calm,  deliberate,  and  wise 
decision, —  a  proposition  which  runs  counter  to 
our  traditions,  overturns  with  one  rude  push  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  changes  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  safe  and  noble  destiny 
of  the  Republic? 
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It  has  been  said  by  this  new  school  of  econo 
mists  that  foreign  conquests  and  efforts  at  coloni 
zation  among  barbarous  peoples  are  needed  to 
increase  our  commerce.  Kill,  in  order  to  trade, 
is  their  motto.  What  reasoning  and  what  a 
memory  such  people  must  have,  and  what  an 
opinion  they  must  have  of  our  memories! 

In  1860  our  ocean  marine  exceeded  that  of 
England.  Our  flag  was  in  almost  every  port  and 
our  sails  whitened  every  sea.  Our  ships,  with  a 
noble  seamanship,  sailed  the  parallels  of  the 
world  and  trafficked  with  every  zone.  New 
England  ships,  manned  with  New  England  sail 
ors,  were  to  be  seen,  persistent  in  seeking  gain, 
stretching  a  vast  line  of  peaceful  fleets  from 
Arctic  to  Antarctic  circle.  And  yet  we  did  not 
own  a  naval  station  in  the  world,  nor  a  bit  of 
land  in  foreign  parts.  The  Yankee  was  every 
where,  and  everywhere  simply  as  a  guest.  Na 
tions,  colonies,  and  tribes  of  men  traded  with 
us,  because  we  came  and  went  in  peace.  We 
visited  them  to  trade,  and  not  to  kill;  to  traffic, 
and  not  to  subjugate.  In  that  glorious  era  of 
our  history,  when  our  clipper  ships  raced  from 
Eastern  seas  to  Western  wharves  with  almost  the 
speed  of  an  ocean  liner  of  to-day,  why  was  it 
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that  the  best  paying  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  was  coming  to  American  bot 
toms?  Was  it  because  we  had  captured  and 
killed  and  forced  open  ports  with  our  murderous 
cannon?  No!  It  was  because  we  could  build 
stronger  and  faster  ships  and  sail  them  with 
a  higher  intelligence  than  our  rivals;  because 
our  flag  stood  for  justice  and  benevolent  ex 
change,  and  not  for  conquest  and  brute  force. 
That  was  the  reason.  But  when  war  came,  even 
though  confined  within  our  own  borders,  our 
ships  faded  from  sight,  our  flag  in  foreign  ports 
became  a  memory,  and  our  world-wide  commerce 
suddenly  shriveled  like  a  burning  leaf.  And  yet 
the  men  of  this  new  school  of  national  progress 
think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  trade  is  only  a 
tassel,  knotted  to  the  hilt  of  war,  and  that  the 
doors  of  a  wider  commerce  must  be  blown  open 
by  cannon  and  not  unlocked  with  the  soft  press 
ures  of  friendly  solicitation  and  the  movement 
of  a  golden  key. 

But  who  is  back   of  this  suddenly  started  cry 
for  foreign  conquests?     Who  stands  sponsor  for 
it  ?    Not  the  President  —  all  honor  to  his  name  !  — 
he   does  not   desire  war.      Not  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
came   near  being  president  and  who  speaks   for 
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the  Democratic  party  to-day.  Like  a  brave 
leader  and  true  man,  he  has  spoken  promptly 
against  it.  That  noble  utterance  of  his  at  Omaha, 
under  certain  conditions,  would  make  his  six 
millions  ten  millions  of  votes  in  1900.  Not 
the  leader  of  our  army,  nor  any  of  the  splendid 
group  of  generals  around  him,  veteran  command 
ers  on  either  side  in  the  great  war,  and  whose 
soldierly  fame,  like  a  white  plume,  shows  whitest 
in  that  gloom  which  settles  over  fields  where 
thousands  die.  Not  one  of  these,  our  natural 
leaders,  President,  political  leader,  general,  or 
admiral  of  our  fleets,  has  advocated  distant  wars. 
Millions  of  money  for  defense,  thousands  of  pre 
cious  lives  if  need  be,  but  not  one  penny  or  a  sin 
gle  life  for  battle  beyond  the  sea  in  the  interest 
of  foreign  conquest,  now  and  forever  should  be 
our  American  motto.  And  when  history  writes 
the  page  which  shall  tell  to  astonished  ages  when 
this  nation  broke  away  from  safe  counsels  —  if 
such  a  page  shall  ever  be  written  —  she  will  be 
compelled  to  say:  ''This  departure  from  right 
conduct  and  prudent  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Republic  was  not  advocated  by  the  Presi 
dent,  speaking  either  for  himself  or  his  party,  or 
by  the  leader  of  any  great  political  organization, 
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or  by  any  naval  commander,  or  general  of  the 
army,  or  by  any  state  or  city,  or  noted  body  of 
men;  nor  did  it  originate  in  any  wild  impulse  of 
the  people,  for  they  were  not  in  love  with  mil 
itarism,  nor  were  they  tempted  to  it  by  any 
commercial  or  military  necessity,  and,  indeed, 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  justify  their  con 
duct,  or,  on  rational  grounds,  account  for  it." 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  history  will  never 
write  such  a  page.  Her  pen  will  move  in  nobler 
record  and  loftier  eulogy  of  us  as  a  people.  It 
will  tell  of  a  nation  providentially  planted  on  a 
continent  zoned  with  unparalleled  productive 
ness,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  third 
of  the  human  race ;  a  nation  of  higher  ideals 
than  was  ever  before  formed,  devoted,  not  to  the 
development  of  martial  but  of  mental,  civic,  and 
moral  forces,  which  in  character  and  conduct 
photographed  the  spiritual  movements  and  tri 
umphs  of  God's  affection  for  men,  and  not  the 
wicked  plots  and  acts  of  older  and  baser  times; 
a  nation  which  had  the  courage  of  a  conscience, 
and  that,  when  tempted  to  lust  after  the  king 
doms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them,  knew 
well  the  source  of  the  temptation  and  calmly 
turned  away,  still  holding  to  God's  law. 
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The  wives  and  mothers  of  America  will  take 
care  of  any  party  that  writes  upon  its  banners 
these  words  for  its  shibboleth,  "  Hurrah  for 
foreign  wars  and  conquests !  "  It  makes  no  dif 
ference  what  that  party's  name  or  history  may 
be,  let  it  write  underneath  its  feet  this  plat 
form  :  — 

"We,  as  a  party,  advocate  a  policy  of  armed 
intervention  and  intrusion  whenever  or  wher 
ever  we  can  get  a  chance;  if  Germany  or  France 
starts  to  seize,  without  the  least  warrant  of  right, 
a  distant  island,  we  propose  to  get  a  United 
States  fleet  there  ahead  of  them  —  run  up  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  defy  the  world  to  pull  it 
down ;  and  we  propose  to  tax  you  people  to  pay 
the  costs  of  these  foreign  wars ;  and  that  your 
sons  and  husbands,  the  pick  of  the  land,  shall 
be  sent  to  distant  countries  and  into  deadly 
climates,  to  lie  wounded  and  uncared  for  in  rain- 
flooded  swamps  and  trenches  of  future  Santi- 
agos! " 

Let  any  party  write  such  a  declaration  for  its 
platform  and  it  will,  after  election  day,  be  as 
the  wretch  who  has  met  the  doom  of  the  Chair. 
God  has  charged  the  ballots  of  the  American 
people  with  electricity  for  just  such  a  purpose. 
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But  the  most  outrageous  suggestion  that  has 
been  given  out  in  advocacy  of  war  to  be  waged 
by  this  nation  for  foreign  conquests  is,  that  by  so 
doing  we  shall  carry  civilization  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  do  God's  will !  This  horrible  enun 
ciation  borders  close  on  blasphemy.  Behind 
the  mask  of  pious  phrasing  there  lurks  the  devil's 
face  and  through  the  holes  in  it  the  eyes  of  dev 
ilish  greed  look  forth.  In  reply  and  condemna 
tion  of  it,  across  the  centuries  the  Master's  words 
sound  clear  and  strong, ' '  Peter,  put  up  thy  sword, 
for  he  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
it."  The  chariot  wheels  of  God  have  never  yet 
been  loaned:  by  Him  to  roll  death-dealing  can 
non  into  offensive  battle  line.  In  airs  of  eter 
nal  peace  His  glorious  banners  fly,  and  white- 
handed  mercy  bears  them  on  and  up  from  plain 
to  hill,  from  hill  to  mountain  peak  of  moral 
conquest.  To  Bibles  and  not  to  bullets  must  you 
Christians  look  to  convert  the  heathen  world. 

What  is  so  depressing  as  this  apparent  im 
mortality  of  error?  What  shining  truth  in  length 
of  years  can  equal  the  longevity  of  a  lie?  What 
other  misconception  of  divine  wish  and  method 
so  wrinkled  and  bent  with  time  as  this?  The 
Moslem  etched  his  sword  blade  thick  with  sacred 
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text  and  with  every  man  he  slew  he  shouted  the 
name  of  God.  But  in  the  Eastern  sky  the  cres 
cent  hangs  to-day  pallid  and  rayless  like  a  burnt- 
out  world  swaying  to  its  fall.  Spain,  with  the 
cross  blazoned  on  breast  and  shield  of  her  knights, 
went  forth  capturing  and  enslaving  until  her 
royal  banners  heavy  with  cross  and  crown  of 
threaded  gold  waved  over  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  islands  of  the  seas,  South  America, —  peopled 
with  a  civilization  older  than  Egypt, —  Mexico, 
California,  and  a  measureless  expanse  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  now  our  own  great  land, 
— all  were  hers!  Behold  her  to-day.  Stripped 
of  her  once  world-wide  possessions,  despised  and 
hated  of  men,  her  crown  a  bauble,  and  a  bauble 
at  hazard  like  a  gambler's  last  chip;  weak  and 
ugly,  with  the  accumulations  of  transmitted  ignor 
ance  and  vice, —  that  is  her  picture  and  our 
warning.  Not  in  such  a  sin-worn  path  are  the 
proud  feet  of  this  Republic  to  walk.  Unto  no 
such  end,  if  end  shall  ever  come  to  this  great 
land  of  ours,  will  we  allow  unwise  counsels  to 
direct  her  majestic  course.  She  shall  go  on 
ward,  rather,  climbing  the  fruitful  slopes  of  prog 
ress  with  unfaltering  feet,  carrying  in  one  hand 
the  symbol  of  freedom  and  clasping  the  word  of 
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God  in  the  other,  her  garments  spotless  of  blood, 
her  face  lighted  with  the  benignancy  of  the  skies, 
and  chanting  as  she  moves  along  the  noble  song 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  " 

We  who  are  here  to-night  will  pass.  We 
shall  fall  like  autumn  leaves.  To  some  of  us 
the  frost  that  kills  is  nigh.  Its  chill  is  in  the 
air.  We  feel  it  as  we  breathe  and  know.  It  is 
great  Nature's  law.  We  acquiesce.  We  wel 
come  it.  We  have  had  our  day.  We  have  felt 
the  warmth  of  sunshine.  We  have  drunk  the 
dews  of  night.  We  have  had  the  joy  of  foliage 
and  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.  And 
as  with  us,  so  will  it  be  with  generations  yet  to 
be.  Each  in  its  turn  will  come  and  disappear. 

But  the  Republic,  if  it  be  true  to  itself,  if 
it  holds  steadfastly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  found 
ers,  if  it  wanders  not  from  the  path  of  peace, 
if  it  abides  with  God,  will  not  disappear.  It 
will  have  companionship  with  ages.  It  will 
never  fall.  It  will  stand  ;  it  will  stand,  I  say, 
—  the  sunshine  on  its  face,  erect,  imperishable, 
a  marvel  of  permanence,  —  like  that  old  statue 
on  Egypt's  plain,  which  faced  with  lofty  and 
imperturbable  mien  the  East  and  from  whose  lips 
floated  music  with  the  rising  of  every  sun. 
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Years  came  and  went;  centuries  grew  apace; 
tribes  perished ;  cities  rose  and  fell,  even  em 
pires  whose  boast  was  their  duration  faded  like 
falling  stars,  but  still  the  statue  steadily  stood, 
the  same  look  of  chiseled  majesty  upon  its  face, 
the  same  serenity  of  gaze  and  the  same  audible 
sweetness  greeting  each  dawn,  through  its  un 
touched,  unshriveled,  everlasting  lips.  So  will 
it  be  with  this  great  nation.  It  will  outlast 
kingdoms.  The  Republic  will  stand  mourner  at 
the  grave  of  stars. 


DEACONS. 


DEACONS.* 


OUTDOOR  ORTHODOXY, 


IN  New  England,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  stu 
dent  of  human  nature  runs  across  all  sorts  of  char 
acters.  Classes  and  types  are  as  distinct  as  geo 
logic  strata.  The  strictest  individuality  abounds 
everywhere.  Now,  a  Frenchman  is  a  French 
man,  an  Englishman  is  an  Englishman,  and  a  Jew, 
as  you  all  know,  is  a  Jew,  the  world  over.  They 


*  On  giving"  Deacons  "  to  my  publishers,  and  through 
them  to  the  public,  a  word  from  the  author  may  be  ex 
pected,  at  least  permitted. 

The  lecture  was  written  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
church  and  people  to  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  an  of 
fice  in  our  Congregational  churches  which  was  created  to 
assist  the  pastors  by  relieving  them  from  much  of  the  de 
tail  work  of  the  parish,  that  they  might  give  their 
thoughts  more  entirely  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ; 
but  which,  through  certain  causes,  to-day  fulfills  no  such 
service. 

In  the  second  place,  and  above  all,  I  wished  to  incul 
cate  the  sweet  lesson  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  both  as 
regards  practical  almsgiving,  and  also  as  regards  intel 
lectual  differences  in  matters  of  belief.  With  such  a  mo 
tive,  the  lecture  was  composed,  and  delivered  first  in 
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represent  their  several  nations.  They  are  only 
the  pattern  of  millions  of  others  just  like  them 
selves.  But  here  in  New  England  it  is  different. 
Here  there  is  no  national  type.  A  Yankee  is  a 
nation  in  himself.  No  one  is  like  his  neighbor. 
You  cannot  go  into  any  New  England  village, 
and  find  two  men  who  look  alike.  You  can 
scarcely  go  into  a  New  England  family,  and  find 
two  children  who  look  alike.  The  blonde  and 
the  brunette,  the  light  and  dark  haired,  the  lean 
and  the  stout,  eat  at  the  same  family  table,  and 


Music  Hall,  1871.  When  delivered  first,  there  were  only 
seventeen  engagements  secured  for  it ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  I  could  never  understand,  nearly  all  the  religious 
press  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  unfriendly  in  their  criti 
cism  of  it.  But  there  seemed  to  be  something  in  it  that 
the  people  were  willing  to  hear  ;  for  it  was  called  for  over 
one  hundred  times  that  season,  and  has  since  been  de 
manded  by  lyceums  until  it  has  been  heard  before  almost 
every  course  in  New  England,  and  I  presume,  by  two 
hundred. and  fifty  thousand  people.  It  is  to  that  portion 
of  this  large  number,  who,  having  heard  the  lecture,  ex 
pressed  the  earnest  wish  that  I  would  ultimately  allow  it 
to  be  published,  that  I  now  dedicate  it.  With  me  it  has 
always  been  a  favorite.  Its  composition  gave  me  delight, 
and  needed  discipline ;  while  by  it  I  have  been  brought 
into  pleasant  relations  with  many  delightful  people,  and 
have  done  something,  I  trust,  to  bring  men  into  relations 
of  kindness  and  brotherhood.  That  it  may  continue  and 
perpetuate  this  influence,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
author,  M. 
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bear  the  same  family  name.  Bigotry  and  liber 
ality  sit  side  by  side  in  the  same  church  pew. 
Progression  and  old-fogyism  sing  piously  from 
the  same  hymn  book.  New  England  character 
is  diversified.  Like  the  scenery  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  every  look  you  take  at  it  is  a  revelation. 

In  nothing  is  this  diversity,  this  antagonism 
of  character,  so  prominent  as  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  When  the  descendant  of  the  Puritan 
enters  the  realm  of  religion,  his  intense  person 
ality  begins  to  stand  forth.  It  is  such  a  revela 
tion  of  his  inner  nature  as  the  tree  makes  of  its 
nature,  when,  in  June,  it  puts  forth  its  leaves. 
In  religious  matters,  the  typical  Yankee  never 
shams.  Cool,  calculating,  stoical,  as  to  every 
thing  else,  touch  him  with  a  catechism,  and  you 
will  see  the  flash  of  his  eyes  through  the  holes  in 
his  mask.  Cautious  and  secretive  in  everything 
else,  he  is  frankness  itself  touching  what  he  be 
lieves  or  does  not  believe,  in  reference  to  religion. 
You  take  a  dozen  men  out  of  this  audience,  to 
night,  and  ask  them  what  they  think  about  total 
depravity,  and  you  will  find  that  each  has  a  very 
positive  opinion  of  his  own.  Assertion  will  be 
set  over  against  assertion.  Like  knives  drawn 
against  each  other,  they  will  warm  up  as  they 
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proceed.  Their  language  will  sharpen  until  it 
cuts.  By  and  by  their  tempers  will  clash.  Pretty 
soon  the  sparks  will  begin  to  fly;  and,  before 
they  have  been  at  it  half  an  hour,  the  doctrine 
will  be  proved  by  their  conduct. 

In  respect  to  religion,  then,  the  typical  Ameri 
can  is  both  individual  and  talkative.  He  cannot 
agree,  and  he  cannot  keep  silent.  He  is  a  nat 
ural  partisan.  To  argue,  dispute,  deny,  is,  with 
him,  a  matter  of  conscience.  Every  man  here 
to-night  is  his  own  pope,  and  every  man  cor 
dially  believes  that  his  pope  is  infallible. 

From  this  diversity  of  views,  this  individuality 
and  antagonism  of  opinion,  sects  arise,  and  de 
nominations  are  multiplied  in  our  midst.  The 
American  is  not  lacking  in  reverence  for  the 
Deity;  that  is  not  it :  but  he  is  determined  to 
have  a  Deity  that  suits  himself.  In  England,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  people  are  content  to  wor 
ship  in  one  place.  They  accept  one  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government :  they  subscribe  to  one 
order  of  service.  If  they  have  differences,  they 
are  politely  and  decorously  waived.  The  es 
tablished  order  is  recognized  as  essential,  and 
tolerated  if  it  is  not  admired.  Progress  is  less 
rapid  ;  but  there  is  more  peace  and  quietness  than 
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we  have  here.  But  with  us  the  condition  of 
things  is  entirely  different.  Independence  of 
views  is  universal.  The  love  of  argument  and 
the  habit  of  disputation  are  national  character 
istics. 

This  is  also  noticeable  in  our  history.  New 
England  was  never  harmonious  within, itself.  In 
its  principles,  as  well  as  in  its  administration  of 
government,  it  existed  the  very  embodiment  of 
contradictions.  Politically  it  was  dedicated  to 
freedom,  and  yet  it  held  slaves.  Its  birth-cry 
was  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  yet  it  banished 
the  peaceful  Quaker,  and  scourged  the  Baptist 
through  the  streets  of  Boston.  In  name,  in  the 
voice  of  its  own  affirmation,  it  was  a  democracy ; 
and  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  I  presume,  that  in  no 
other  country  on  the  globe  were  the  lines  be 
tween  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  titled  and  the 
unhonored,  ever  more  sharply  drawn.  The  par 
son  of  a  New  England  church,  a  century  ago, 
was  a  great  village  dignitary,  made  such  by  no 
wish  or  effort  of  his  own,  but  by  the  custom  and 
habits  of  the  age.  He,  with  the  "colonel  "and 
"esquire"  of  the  village,  were  the  ruling  poten 
tates.  These  three  men  dictated  its  political, 
social,  and  religious  life,  to  an  extent  that  we,  of 
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freer  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  cannot  real 
ize.  Their  word  was  literally  law.  Nothing  in 
the  parish  was  undertaken  without  their  co-opera 
tion.  Nothing  could  prosper,  that  they  and  their 
families  did  not  inaugurate,  or  at  least  favor. 

This  aristocratic  element,  strange  to  say,  was 
most  visible  where  we  might  expect  it  to  be  en 
tirely  absent, —  in  the  administration  of  religion, 
—  the  religion,  too,  of  the  simple,  unformal 
Saviour.  The  house  of  God,  in  which  all  mere 
human  distinctions  should  fade  away,  was  made 
to  perpetuate  these ;  and  the  sanctuary,  even  in 
the  allotment  of  its  sittings,  became  a  sort  of 
advertising  card  by  which  was  proclaimed  the 
social  status  of  the  worshipers.  To  be  an  officer 
of  a  church,  in  those  days,  was  to  be  a  dignitary. 
Office  gave  rank.  It  lifted  the  man  himself,  and 
lifted  his  family  socially.  What,  in  the  scrip 
tural  appointment,  designated  a  man  for  an  hum 
ble  service,  in  the  New  England  church  elected 
him  to  a  distinction,  and  ministered  to  his  pride. 
Men  naturally  grew  to  love  the  honor,  and  forget 
the  humility,  of  the  original  service,  as  founded 
in  Stephen's  time,  until  the  office  at  last  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  uncommon  piety,  or  what 
was  supposed  to  be  such  ;  and  the  "  deacon,"  in- 
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stead  of  being  a  co-laborer  with  the  pastor, 
releasing  him  from  the  detail  work  of  the  admin 
istration,  came,  at  length,  to  be  a  kind  of  orna 
mental  assistant  at  one  of  the  two  sacraments. 
The  original  service  being  lost  sight  of,  the  office 
came  to  be  regarded  as  bestowing  a  certain  rank 
and  dignity  upon  the  holder  of  it,  which  the 
appointing  power  itself  could  not  justly  take  from 
him. 

This  anomalous  state  of  things  no  longer  ex 
ists.  Politically,  the  democratic  element  has 
triumphed  in  our  polity,  until  it  has  swept  away 
the  stately  habits,  and  titles  of  address,  that 
once  marked  distinctions  in  New  England.  If 
any  of  these  gentlemen  present  should  have  oc 
casion  to  address  a  letter  to  Patrick  Finnegan  or 
Michael  O'Flaherty,  he  would,  I  presume,  put 
the  once  honorable  title  of  "  Esquire"  after  the 
name;  especially  if  he  expected  to  be  nomi 
nated  to  an  office  in  his  ward.  The  dominie  is 
no  longer  a  dignitary.  I  travel  a  good  deal  in 
the  country,  where  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
carry  myself  most  ministerially.  Indeed,  I  might 
say  that  I  am  noted  in  this  respect.  But  I  never 
see  a  row  of  little  sunburnt,  chubby-faced  urchins 
ranged  up  against  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse, 
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hat  in  hand,  as  I  move  slowly,  and  with  august 
expression  on  my  features,  past  the  little  fellows, 
as  I  might  have  seen,  had  I  filled  the  office  which 
I  hold  a  century  ago. 

But,  although  the  "  esquire  "  and  "  parson" 
have  passed  away,  the  "  deacon"  still  lives;  not 
as  a  class,  but  here  and  there  as  a  remnant,  an 
exception,  we  will  say.  Almost  every  church 
has  one  or  more  who  represent  the  reverse  of 
progress,  of  fitness  for  the  office,  of  humility,  of 
charity.  Wherever  you  find  one  of  this  kind,  he 
is  a  marked  man.  I  can  sit  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pick  him  out  from  among  a  thousand.  He  is  as 
different  from  the  mass  of  Christians,  as  a  crab 
is  from  fish,  or  a  zebra  from  cattle.  I  will  run 
cursorily  over  the  list.  There  is  the  bigoted, 
narrow-minded  deacon.  I  knew  one  once  so 
narrow-minded,  that  you  had  to  hold  him  up, 
and  look  at  him  sidewise,  to  see  that  he  had  any 
mind  at  all.  There,  too,  is  the  querulous  dea 
con,  who  fights  his  pastor  with  the  same  fervor 
with  which  he  prays  for  the  heathen,  and  with 
about  the  same  effect ;  and  the  heresy-hunting 
deacon,  who  watches  the  pulpit  as  a  terrier  does  a 
rat-hole,  in  order  to  pounce  upon  some  unfor 
tunate  sentence  or  quotation,  and  goes  trotting 
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down  the  center  aisle  after  the  benediction,  his 
eyes  fairly  snapping  with  suppressed  satisfaction 
that  he  has  scented  out  one  more  proof  that  his 
pastor  is  "unsound  in  the  faith."  Then,  there 
is  the  timid  deacon  :  you  all  know  him,  afraid  of 
the  smallest  thing,  even  his  own  shadow,  and 
who  is  always  worrying  in  his  goodness,  and 
trembling  that  his  minister  will  do  something  to 
hurt  his  influence;  forgetful  of  the  great  fact, 
which  hangs  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  before 
the  path  of  every  public  man  in  America,  that  if 
he  does  what  seems  to  him  needed,  and  keeps  in 
the  main  right,  God  will  take  care  of  his  influ 
ence.  And  then,  there  is  the  old-fogy  deacon, 
—  the  best  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  nominally 
only  forty-three  years  of  age,  though  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  older  than  Methuselah  ;  and  the  dea 
con  who  leads  the  choir,  and  knows  better  than 
the  pastor  how  to  select  the  hymns.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  deacon  who  studied  two  terms 
in  the  theological  seminary,  and  whom  the  sew 
ing  society  of  his  native  village  was  educating 
to  send  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  but  who 
didn't  go,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the 
sewing  society  got  into  a  sisterly  fight,  and  broke 
up,  and  the  funds  failed;  and,  second,  because 
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he  himself  failed  to  pass  his  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  second  term  ;  all  of  which  was  ordered 
by  Providence  in  mercy  to  the  heathen.  These 
are  several  of  the  typical  deacons  which  I  have 
met  and  known  in  my  service  and  journeying  up 
and  down  through  New  England.  Descending 
now  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  friends,  I 
will  sketch  you  the  portrait  of  three  in  detail. 
The  first  I  present  to  you  is  Deacon  Slowup, 
senior  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
of  Fossilville.  And  I  select  an  interesting  and 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  this  church,  in 
order  to  get  a  suitable  frame  for  the  picture  I  am 
to  paint. 

A  momentous  event  impended  over  Fossilville. 
The  Congregational  Church,  of  which  Deacon 
Slowup  was  senior  deacon,  after  much  delibera 
tion  had  voted,  seventeen  to  four,  to  have  a  pic 
nic.  To  be  sure,  this  decision  had  not  been 
reached  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time, 
and  not  a  little  manceuvering,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  the  matter  in  hand.  It  had  taken  three 
sewing  bees,  four  sociables,  two  sermons,  thirty- 
nine  pastoral  visitations,  and  one  church  meet 
ing,  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  pastor  and  his 
coadjutors  had  carried  the  day,  and  the  thing 
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was  settled.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  momen 
tous  event ;  and,  as  the  appointed  day  drew  near, 
Fossilville  was  convulsed  as  never  before.  The 
children  were  hilarious.  They  had  never  had  a 
picnic;  and  hence  their  knowledge  was  beauti 
fully  indefinite.  Tom  Hazard  said  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Fourth  of  July  without  the  firecrackers. 
Little  Jimmy  Finch, —  whose  father  was  dead, 
and  whose  mother  took  in  washing  for  a  living, 
and  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  in  trying  to 
clothe  and  feed  the  three  little  Finches, — Jimmy 
wished  to  know  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  kind  of 
Thanksgiving;  and  when  Martha  Simpson  as 
sured  him  that  it  would  be,  only  a  great  deal 
better,  and  told  him  that  there  would  be  pud 
dings  as  big  as  he  could  lift,  and  bushel  baskets 
full  of  sandwiches,  his  little  shrunken  cheeks 
actually  puffed  out,  and  he  loosened  two  buttons 
of  his  waistcoat  in  anticipation.  Bill  Stevens,  a 
kind  of  oracle  to  the  school,  whose  father  was  a 
doctor,  and  something  of  a  wag, —  Bill  Stevens 
assured  his  wondering  followers  that  it  was  a 
religious  April  Fool's  Day,  in  which  the  deacons 
tripped  each  other  up,  the  minister  had  a  foot 
race  with  the  sexton,  and  old  Miss  Delia  Mitchel 
would  roll  the  trencher  for  four  hours  and  a  half 
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with  Col.  Joshua  Stubbs.  He  said  he  guessed 
he  knew,  for  his  father  had  told  him  so  that  very 
morning  at  breakfast. 

But,  if  the  little  folks  were  excited,  the  elderly 
people  were  not  less  so. 

The  progressives  were  jubilant.  They  con 
gratulated  each  other  slyly  on  the  streets,  they 
squeezed  the  pastor's  hand  when  they  met  him, 
they  exchanged  significant  looks  as  they  went 
into  church  of  Sundays.  They  realized  the 
magnitude  of  their  triumph,  and  enjoyed  it 
hugely.  They  felt  that  a  brighter  day  was  dawn 
ing  for  Fossilville.  Not  so  with  the  conserva 
tives.  They  were  in  a  state  of  solemn  anxiety. 
They  shook  their  heads  gravely  one  at  another  as 
they  went  out  of  the  meeting  after  the  vote  to  hold 
the  picnic  was  carried.  When  approached  in 
conversation  by  the  pastor,  who  wished  to  smooth 
their  somewhat  ruffled  tempers,  they  said,  "  It 
was  a  momentous  step,  and  a  terrible  respon 
sibility  for  a  church  to  take  upon  itself;  but 
they  hoped  the  Lord  would  overrule  it  for  good." 
But  they  had  their  fears;  yes,  they  had  their 
fears.  Several  of  the  more  venerable  female 
members,  unable  to  endure  the  strain  upon  their 
nervous  systems,  took  sick ;  and  Dr.  Stevens,  for 
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once,  had  his  hands  full.  The  morning  before 
the  picnic  he  sent  an  extra  five  dollar  bill  to  the 
financial  committee,  in  a  note  in  which  he  said 
that  the  inclosed  was  a  business  investment  to 
encourage  future  picnics. 

At  last  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  the 
picnic  came.  A  meeting  for  "  all  interested" 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
conference  room.  I  need  not  say  that  it  was 
crowded.  Everybody  was  there.  The  pastor 
called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly,  and  invited 
Deacon  Slowup  to  open  with  prayer.  Now,  the 
deacon  had  but  one.  It  had  served  him  well,  on 
all  occasions,  for  thirty-five  years;  but  a  dim 
suspicion  flashed  through  his  mind,  as  he  arose, 
that  it  would  not  answer  for  a  picnic.  Every 
body  was  on  tiptoe  of  curiosity  to  see  how  he 
would  begin.  The  deacon  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  moment,  and  what  there  was  at  stake. 
He  did  his  best  to  begin  appropriately.  It  was 
too  much.  The  tyranny  of  habit  was  too  strong- 
upon  him.  He  hesitated,  stammered,  coughed, 
cleared  his  throat  in  the  traditional  way,  and 
then  gave  it  up.  He  swung  into  his  old  form, 
with  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  went  through 
the  whole  thing,  with  all  its  verbal  inflections,  its 
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vocal  lapses  and  swellings,  and  snapped  off  the 
11  Amen"  with  a  little  more  than  his  customary 
vigor  at  the  close.  He  sat  down.  His  prayer 
had  manifestly  affected  not  a  few  of  his  audience. 
Several  handkerchiefs  were  visible.  Flushed 
faces  were  everywhere.  The  pastor's  eyes  were 
moist.  But  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  nerve, 
and  he  controlled  his  voice ;  and  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  business.  Several  committees  were 
called,  and  reported.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
committee  on  "  Provisions."  At  this  point  the 
meeting  reached  its  crisis.  An  unexpected  event 
occurred. 

A  difference  had  arisen  in  the  committee  in 
respect  to  the  sandwiches.  It  was  not  as  to 
whether  they  should  have  sandwiches :  that  had 
been  carried  unanimously;  but  whether  they 
should  have  //tf;/2-sandwiches,  or  $rr/~-sandwiches. 
Upon  this  point  the  committee  had  been  unable 
to  agree;  and  "therefore,"  as  the  chairman  re 
peated,  "  they  had  voted  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  the  church  "  ;  which  they  now  did, 
and  asked  for  instructions. 

A  moment  of  deathlike  stillness  followed  this 
announcement.  Everybody  felt  that  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  explosion.  The  pastor 
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settled  his  face  to  a  dead  calm,  and  waited  the 
development.  At  last  a  brother  who  was  seated 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  slowly  arose, 
and  said  deliberately,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  church,  I  move  you,  sir, 
that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  procure  BEEF- 
sandwiches."  The  speaker  had  barely  recovered 
his  seat  before  another  brother,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  was  on  his  feet.  "  Mr.  Chair 
man,"  said  he,  "  I  move  to  amend  Bro.  Go- 
ahead's  motion  by  striking  out  the  word  *  beef,' 
and  substituting  the  word  'ham,'  before  'sand 
wiches.''  The  ball  was  now  opened,  and  at  it 
they  went.  Fossilville  was  not  lacking  in  local 
orators,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  let  this 
opportunity  slip.  First  the  motion,  then  the 
amendment,  was  advocated;  arguments  from 
prophecy,  and  arguments  from  revelation,  were 
adduced  pro  and  con.  History  was  cited,  science 
appealed  to,  chemistry  quoted.  Beef  was  pro 
nounced  cheaper,  ham  the  more  scriptural. 
Motion  was  added  to  motion,  amendment  piled 
upon  amendment.  Ten  o'clock  came  and  no  vote 
had  been  reached. 

At   this  point   Deacon  Slowup  got  the  floor. 
It   was  evident    to    all  that    he    was  powerfully 
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wrought  upon.  He  took  the  gravity  of  the  oc 
casion  all  in.  To  see  this  night  he  had  been 
spared;  for  this  emergency  had  Providence  caused 
him  to  be  elected  deacon.  He  arose  to  make  the 
speech  of  his  life. 

"  Brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "  this  is  in 
deed  an  eventful  moment.  If  ever  a  people 
needed  wisdom,  we  do  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
forty-three  years  next  December  since  I  was 
elected  deacon  of  this  church.  I  have  seen 
many  dark  days  in  its  history,  but  never  such  a 
season  as  this.  I  tremble  for  our  future.  Never 
did  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  a 
motion  as  this  could  be  discussed  in  this  church. 
Such  a  motion  could  never  have  been  introduced 
when  Dr.  Longtongue,  of  sainted  memory,  oc 
cupied  the  pulpit  in  the  room  over  our  heads. 
Can  any  brother  or  sister  who  ever  heard  him 
preach  suppose  that  he  would  have  countenanced 
BEEF-sandwiches?  Never.  He  would  have  died 
first.  One  brother  says  that  he  does  not  see 
what  difference  it  makes.  As  an  officer  of  the 
church,  as  a  standard-bearer  in  this  branch  of 
Zion,  I  warn  the  brother  against  backsliding:  he 
stands  on  slippery  places.  This  church  cannot 
and  will  not  tolerate  Arminianism.  Only  last 
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week  I  saw  in  '  The  Phillipstown  Gazette'  an  ac 
count  of  a  picnic  that  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Heresyborough  was  to  hold ;  and  it  went  on  to 
say  that  they  had  voted  to  have  six  thousand 
five  hundred  beef-sandwiches.  My  friends,  who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  those  six  thousand 
five  hundred  beef-sandwiches?  It  is  by  such 
subtle  and  cunning  methods  that  error  is  being 
promulgated  in  the  land.  And  now  let  me  ask, 
Are  our  children  to  be  filled  to-morrow  with  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  church  make  no  protest  ?  From 
the  day  when  it  was  founded,  the  First  Congre 
gational  Church  of  Fossilville  has  always  believed 
in  ham-sandwiches.  Not  that  we  ever  really  had 
them  ;  but  that  was  our  faith,  we  believed  in  them. 
I  do  to-night.  I  wish  every  child  in  the  land  had 
a  ham-sandwich.  I  was  brought  up  on  ham  :  it 
was  instilled  into  me  in  my  youth.  I  love  it  to 
night,  and  always  shall.  '  Ham  '  is  a  scriptural 
word.  I  do  not  at  this  minute  recall  the  passage  ; 
but  it  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.  '  Beef '  is  a  secu 
lar  word  :  it  is  carnal.  It  has  been  appropriated 
by  error.  Remember,  you  are  establishing  a  prec 
edent.  If  we  have  beef  this  year,  we  shall  have 
beef  next  year,  our  children  will  grow  to  love  it, 
and  we  shall  never  have  anything  but  beef." 
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The  deacon  sank  into  his  seat  overpowered 
with  emotion  caused  by  the  picture  he  had  drawn. 
Not  a  word  more  was  said.  The  pastor,  a  young 
man,  dismissed  the  meeting  without  a  syllable, 
and  resigned  his  charge  the  next  Sabbath.  He 
was  called,  soon  after,  to  a  city  church.  The 
church  at  Fossilville  has  never  been  able  to  settle 
another  pastor,  and  is  still  divided  on  the  mo 
mentous  question  of  sandwiches.  Ham  and  beef 
have  their  respective  advocates  up  to  this  day. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  the  light 
ness  of  my  treatment.  I  laugh  at  what  I  can 
not  reason  down  ;  but  underneath  my  laughter, 
and  almost  marring  it,  I  will  confess  there  comes 
a  moan  for  opportunities  lost,  for  energies  mis 
spent,  for  golden  chance  abused.  You  know  as 
well  as  I,  that,  all  up  and  down  New  England, 
churches  have  been  and  are  being  rent  by  ques 
tions  of  no  earthly  moment.  The  church  at 
Fossilville  is  typical,  and  Deacon  Slowups  are 
everywhere.  Stupidity  sits  in  official  stations; 
and  bigotry  sows  dragons'  teeth  where  flowers  of 
Christian  fellowship  should  spring  and  bloom. 
In  half  our  churches  no  new  measure,  however 
good,  can  be  proposed,  and  not  meet  with  persistent 
opposition.  The  instant  that  some  plan,  inspired 
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of  God  in  zealous  hearts,  is  born,  a  dozen  bony 
hands  clutch  at  its  throat,  and  strangle  it.  Prog 
ress,  instead  of  being  peaceful,  is  made  through 
such  tumult  and  conflict,  that  it  is  almost  robbed 
of  profit ;  and  when  the  needed  change  at  last  is 
made,  and  one  counts  up  the  loss  and  gain,  they 
so  nearly  balance  that  you  hesitate  to  which  side 
to  give  your  verdict.  The  motto  in  these 
churches  is,  "  What  has  not  been  shall  not  be." 
I  could  name  church  after  church,  where  a  dozen 
men  sit  like  leeches  on  the  swelling  veins  of  holy 
enterprise.  They  form  a  minority  powerful  in 
their  ignorance  and  narrowness  and  stupidity. 
Their  very  pigheadedness  constitutes  their  ability 
to  resist  what  is  good.  They  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  you  must  batter  them  over 
before  you  can  budge  them  an  inch.  By  them, 
religion  is  so  advertised  that  it  becomes  a  target 
for  wit  to  practice  at,  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  humane.  Christ  is  made  to  appear  hostile  to 
whatever  is  most  honorable  in  conduct  and  noble 
in  aspiration.  And  Christianity,  the  sweet,  the 
beautiful  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  interpret  it,  stands  like  a  huge  barricade 
stretched  across  the  path  of  an  onmoving  human 
ity  ;  a  thing  to  be  stormed  over,  and  trampled 
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under  foot.  And  so  it  comes  about,  that  men 
who  need  salvation  more  than  life,  alienated  from 
our  churches  by  the  bigotry  and  illiberality  in 
them,  die  unsaved. 

I  know  there  is  a  strong  drift  all  over  the  land, 
in  our  generation,  to  wash  men  out  into  a  sea  of 
loose  opinions  and  looser  practices.  Many  are 
unwilling  to  abide  by  the  old  anchorages,  albeit 
the  sea  is  white  outside,  and  the  air  filled  with 
patches  of  froth ;  and  those  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  sever  the  stout  cables  that  held  the 
fathers,  and  push  out  into  wild  and  chartless  seas, 
for  the  most  part  make  wreck,  and  go  down.  I 
tell  you,  friends,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  in 
tellect  of  the  world  is  stimulated  into  an  almost 
frenzied  activity ;  when  letters  and  science  are 
full  of  contradictions;  when  a  thousand  conflict 
ing  influences,  like  the  atmospheric  commotions 
of  a  whirlwind,  revolve  around  us  with  bewilder 
ing  violence,  and  threaten  to  lift  us  off  our  feet, 
and  spin  us  into  the  air, —  a  man  must  lay  hold 
of  certain  deeply  rooted,  immovable  truths,  and 
link  his  fingers  around  them.  In  religion,  in 
politics,  in  his  views  of  social  development,  he 
must  have  some  faith,  some  deeply  rooted  and 
oak-like  confidence,  to  tie  up  to.  Swinging  with 
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a  lateral  range  I  care  not  how  far,  held  by  a  cable 

I  care  not  how  long,  he  must,  nevertheless,  strike 
his  grapnel   into   the   cleft   of    some   immovable 
rock.      I  doubt  if  any  who  know  me  would  call 
me  a  "  conservative,"  as  that  word  now  is  unfor 
tunately  applied ;   and  yet  I  have  not,  and  never 
have  had,  any  sympathy    with  a  radicalism  which 
smites  gods  and  mummies  alike  ;   that  blind,  reck 
less,  conceited  egotism  which  refuses  to  discrim 
inate  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  needed 
and  the  useless,  of  the  past ;   too  vain  to  tread  a 
path    ever   trodden    before,  albeit    by  feet   that 
passed  along  it  to  heaven. 

The  progress,  I  urge,  and  I  argue  for,  is  of  a 
different  sort.  I  urge  that  our  churches  of  all 
denominations  no  longer  abide  by  maxims,  which, 
although  once  proper,  are  now  ill  suited  to  the 
age.  What  I  wish  is,  to  set  the  strong,  lusty 
present  face  to  face  with  the  weak  and  wrinkled 
past;  and  let  the  stout  lungs  of  the  one  breathe 
a  new  vitality  into  the  withered  bosom  of  the 
other.  I  never  let  age,  alone,  sanctify  anything, 
nor  prejudice  my  mind  against  it.  If  a  whole 
catacomb  of  mummies  stood  in  the  path  of  a 
Pacific  Railroad,  I  would  say  to  the  engineers, 

II  Away  with   these    dry   and    dusty  threads  of 
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withered  mortality,  albeit  souls  once  tabernacled 
within  the  circle  of  these  linen  investments!" 
Yet,  some  there  are  who  would  call  this  sacrilege, 
and  gaze  in  holy  reverence  at  the  senseless  objects, 
and  sniff  with  pious  delight  the  scent  of  ancient 
embalmment. 

My  friends,  piety  does  not  put  a  man  into  a 
strait-jacket.  It  does  not  cramp  and  pucker 
him  up.  It  does  not  prescribe  the  fashion  of 
his  necktie,  or  goose-poke  him  with  spinal  stiff 
ness.  Those  who  think  that  it  is  an  unpardon 
able  sin  to  row  a  boat,  or  shoot  a  rifle,  or  ride 
a  horse  so  as  not  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  or 
kill  the  horse,  are  not  up  in  their  exegesis. 

These  croakers  should  know  that  Christianity 
is  not  owl-like  or  bat-like.  She  does  not  mope 
in  dismal  places;  and  the  most  timid  child  is  not 
afraid  to  look  into  her  eyes.  She  is  full  of 
adaptiveness.  She  is  many-sided,  and  swift  of 
foot;  and  the  world,  in  its  fast-racing  progres- 
siveness,  cannot  outrun  her.  In  ages  of  per 
secution  she  showed  men  her  heroic  side;  and, 
thus  inspired,  they  went  unflinchingly  to  the 
stake.  In  days  of  revolution,  when  the  world  is 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  higher  liberty,  she  whets 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  swells  up  in  patriotic 
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songs  around  blazing  camp-fires.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  history  of  the  race,  when  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  was  a  rent  banner,  her 
herald  a  cavalry  trumpet,  and  her  pulpit  the 
field  men  died  on.  Ours  is  an  age  of  trade, 
of  commercial  combinations,  of  material  devel 
opment,  and  scientific  investigation.  She  adapts 
herself  to  it ;  and  her  symbol  to-day  is  the  white 
sail  of  a  ship,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  axe 
sunk  into  the  root  of  a  tree. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  some  in  our  churches 
will  not  open  their  eyes  enough  to  see  that  the 
world  is  changing  rapidly,  and  that  the  church 
herself  must  change  in  the  phases  of  her  experi 
ence,  and  the  means  and  methods  of  her  growth 
and  power?  One  thing  may  as  well  be  taken  as 
settled:  that,  if  the  church  would  direct  the 
age,  she  must  keep  in  the  van  of  the  age.  The 
world  is  forging  ahead,  and  Deacon  Slowups  must 
get  out  of  the  way.  The  church  has  been  rep 
resented  by  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  men 
long  enough.  We  have  been  trying  for  seventy 
years,  in  New  England,  to  run  our  pulpits  on 
nervous  forces  alone.  It  is  a  failure.  The  pul 
pits  have  broken  down  under  the  experience.  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  Boston  City,  when 
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a  stoop  in  the  back  will  be  unorthodox,  and  a 
narrow  chest  put  a  theological  student  at  an  im 
mense  disadvantage  in  candidating.  A  church 
should  examine  a  pastor-elect  touching  hygiene 
as  closely  as  touching  his  theological  tenets,  and 
Dio  Lewis  be  recognized  as  a  wise  teacher  as  well 
as  St.  Paul.  A  diseased  eye  unfits  a  surgeon  for 
practice,  and  a  diseased  stomach  unfits  a  man  to 
use  that  knife  which  pierceth  to  the  joints  and 
marrow.  All  down  through  history,  God  has 
always  selected  healthy,  outdoor  men  to  be  his 
mediums  through  whom  to  communicate  with 
the  race.  Take  Moses, —  this  is  not  fancy:  run 
over  the  list, —  Joshua,  Elijah,  David,  the  apos 
tles,  Christ  himself:  all  were  outdoor  men. 
Adam  lived  principally  in  the  country;  and  John 
saw  heaven  in  vision  when  camping  out  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmos.  This  thing  will  settle  itself  in  a 
few  years.  Americans  are  not  fools ;  and  they 
will  see  which  class  of  men  do  the  most  work, 
and  the  most  telling  work. 

Bronchitis  'and  consumption  —  I  say  nothing 
against  them,  though  I  wish  nothing  to  do  with 
them  myself  —  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  misfor 
tune,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of  high 
scholarship,  and  soundness  in  doctrine,  as  they 
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have  been,  and  are  still  in  many  of  our  rural 
churches.  Why,  friends!  I  know  what  I  am 
saying.  A  man  who  says  nothing  but  what 
stares  at  him  from  a  manuscript  is  not  careless  of 
speech.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  among  peo 
ple  like  those  I  am  describing.  I  have  served  in 
country  churches  for  years ;  I  have  preached  in 
a  parish  where  the  blast  of  a  steam  whistle  had 
never  sounded :  where  to  skate  was  unminis- 
terial,  and  to  slide  down  hill  a  sin ;  where  the 
crack  of  my  rifle  caused  as  much  excitement  in 
the  church  as  the  last  trump;  and  where,  if  I 
took  a  step  over  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  from 
heel  to  toe,  it  made  the  sewing  society  lively  for 
two  weeks.  I  think  the  man  who  came  after  me, 
the  present  incumbent,  could  step  fourteen  feet 
at  a  stride,  and  no  one  notice  that  it  was  longer 
than  common.  And  yet,  to  show  you  how 
rapidly  changes  are  going  on  in  New  England,  I 
had  not  been  gone  six  months  before  the  church 
came  together,  and  chose  two  new  deacons  out 
of  my  rifle-club,  and  they  were  my  best  shots  at 
that. 

I  tell  you,  friends,  the  large-hearted,  level 
headed  men  in  our  churches  must  come  to  the 
front.  We  cannot  put  pious  inefficiency  in  office 
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much  longer.  A  necklace  of  six  millstones  is 
more  than  a  church  can  wear,  and  keep  her  head 
above  water  in  as  rough  seas  as  heave  us  around 
now.  Every  election  in  a  church  should  be  to  a 
service,  and  not  to  a  rank  ;  and  the  man  or  woman 
best  calculated  to  do  the  work,  nominated  to  do 
it.  Then,  when  by  reason  of  years,  or  failing 
health,  or  change  in  circumstances,  they  became 
unable  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  they 
would  naturally  resign,  or  else  the  church  would 
depose  them.  I  counsel  no  harshness,  no  dis 
respect,  no  unnecessary  wounding  of  feeling. 
But  when  it  comes  to  offending  one  man,  or 
crippling  the  usefulness  of  an  entire  church,  the 
question  is  one  about  which  there  can  be  no  de 
bate. 

There  is  another  typical  man  whom  one  can 
meet  in  New  England, —  the  harsh,  unlovely, 
wickedly-cunning  deacon.  Nearly  every  pastor 
has  met  him  once  at  least.  I  sketch  his  portrait 
in  profile,  and  yet  I  sketch .  it  in  charity.  I 
sketch  it  first  as  many  a  pastor  sees  it  Sabbath 
by  Sabbath,  looking  from  his  pulpit,  with  sad 
eyes  and  a  sadder  heart ;  and  then  as  every  pas 
tor  shall  see  it,  let  us  hope,  ere  it  fades  from 
mortal  sight. 
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Deacon  Sharpface  was  a  peculiar  man :  a  very 
unfortunate  man  he  was,  even  at  birth.  His 
mother  was  bilious,  and  his  father  rheumatic ; 
and  he  resembled  both.  To  his  parental  inheri 
tance  he  had  managed  to  add  dyspepsia :  and 
dyspepsia  to  him  meant  something.  He  paid  at 
tention  to  it.  He  ate  with  it,  and  slept  with  it. 
It  sharpened  his  countenance,  glared  ferociously 
at  you  through  his  spectacles,  and  sounded 
through  his  nose  when  he  prayed.  He  had  been 
a  professor  forty  years,  but  had  been  re-converted 
after  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  church  thirty, 
and  a  deacon  ten.  I  find  no  fault  with  this. 
His  second  conversion  was  rather  needed.  Even 
another  would  have  done  him  no  considerable 
injury.  Spiritually  he  needed  the  allopathic 
treatment, —  large  doses  and  frequent  adminis 
trations. 

But,  friends,  whatever  Deacon  Sharpface  lacked 
in  gentleness,  in  charity,  in  the  sweet  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  in  brotherly  kindness,  in  patience,  it 
mattered  little,  for  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox. 
That  saved  him.  If  he  had  been  a  Parkerite,  or 
had  worshiped  with  Brother  Alger,  he  would 
have  been  a  terrible  example  of  what  heresy 
could  do.  But  his  orthodoxy  saved  him.  It 
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covered  him  with  a  mantle  of  chanty,  and  won 
him  the  election  to  the  deaconate. 

That  filled  his  cup  to  overflowing.  It  gave 
him  many  advantages,  chief  among  which  was 
this:  it  gave  him  a  lifelong  opportunity  to  de 
fend  the  old  faith.  Never  did  a  man  improve  an 
opportunity  better.  Woe  to  the  preacher  who 
preached  before  Deacon  Sharpface,  especially  if 
he  was  a  young  man !  He  listened  to  every  ser 
mon,  from  beginning  to  end,  only  to  discover 
heresy.  Any  unusual  form  of  expression  was 
instantly  noted  down.  If  a  text  was  misquoted, 
he  was  in  ecstasy,  and  the  hard  lines  of  his  face 
absolutely,  for  once,  relaxed  as  if,  somewhere  in 
its  cadaverous  recesses,  there  yet  remained  the 
corpse  of  an  unburied  smile.  A  sermon  was  an 
intellectual  refreshment,  and  prayers  he  enjoyed 
pencil  in  hand.  I  have  said  that  the  deacon  was 
unfortunate, —  unfortunate  in  his  nature,  his  edu 
cation,  and  his  temper;  but  his  greatest  misfor 
tune  was  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  was  born 
nineteen  hundred  years  too  late.  He  should 
have  been  a  Pharisee,  and  a  member  of  the  San 
hedrim,  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

Now,  you  think  that  is  harsh.  Well,  I  will 
hang  the  two  faces  side  by  side  for  a  moment, 
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and  you  shall  look  into  their  eyes.  Like  a 
Pharisee,  this  New  England  deacon  was  bigoted. 
It  was  the  joke  of  the  city.  Like  a  Pharisee,  he 
was  spiritually  proud.  Like  a  Pharisee,  he  was 
fond  of  traditions.  What  had  not  the  mould 
and  mildew  of  age  upon  it  must  be  an  error: 
whatever  had,  from  that  fact,  became  the  highest 
wisdom.  Like  a  Pharisee,  he  was  sharp  in  his 
judgments,  and  bitter  in  his  speech.  His  wife 
knew  that  best.  Like  a  Pharisee,  he  loved  to 
have  his  goodness  recognized.  He  loved  to  have 
it  known  in  the  great  gatherings  of  his  denom 
ination,  where  the  lay  and  clerical  dignitaries 
met,  that  he  was  the  senior  deacon  of  a  great 
metropolitan  organization.  But  the  strength  of 
his  position  in  that  church,  the  granite  barri 
cade,  behind  which  the  miserable  man  crouched 
to  cast  forth  stones  at  better  people  than  himself, 
was  his  undoubted  orthodoxy. 

My  friends,  we  shall  pass,  but  the  influence  of 
our  words  and  deeds  will  never  pass.  If  wrong 
be  in  our  lives,  then  shall  it  live,  and  give  us  evil 
representation,  when  we  are  gone.  If  good  be 
of  us,  then,  long  after  we  are  in  our  graves,  will 
it  grow,  and  \*alk  the  earth  in  power,  and  be 
among  the  majestic  forces  of  the  world.  Oh  for 
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the  discerning  eye,  therefore  ;  the  judgment  well 
instructed,  and  unbiased  by  the  pressure  of  any 
passion;  a  conscience  quick;  and  a  love  which 
wears  the  Golden  Rule  upon  its  brow,  as  a  queen 
takes  her  largest  jewel,  and  binds  it  to  her  fore 
head,  on  a  public  day!  And  here  once  more  I 
make  my  record  :  if  orthodoxy  means  knowledge 
of  words  only;  if  it  means  defense  of  ancient 
forms  and  usage  once  valuable,  now  useless,  left, 
like  camps,  far  in  the  rear  by  the  world  in  its 
progressive  movements,  which,  like  an  army, 
stays  not  in  one  place,  but  is  forever  on  the  move, 
inspired  by  the  command  to  "  march  on  "  ;  if  it 
means  a  narrow  view  of  men  and  things;  if  it 
arms  one  hand  of  God  with  thunder,  but  takes 
the  branch  of  mercy  from  the  other;  if  it  means 
a  clannish  love  for  doctrines  based  on  one  of  a 
dozen  forms  of  interpretation,  but  neglect  of 
charitable  practice  ;  if  it  means  bitterness  to 
wards  any  human  being,  or  severance  from  the 
growing  sense  of  human  brotherhood  which  now, 
beyond  all  other  tendencies,  represents  the  Pen 
tecostal  influence;  if  it  thinks  that  Boston  can 
be  converted  by  Westminster  Catechisms,  and 
not  by  bread  for  the  starving,  clothing  for  the 
naked,  knowledge  for  the  ignorant,  improved 
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dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  charity  towards  all, 
—  if  it  means  this,  I  say,  for  one,  I  will  have  none 
of  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  uses  words  as  a  mir 
ror  through  which  to  see  the  will  and  wish  of 
God  reflected ;  if  it  means  discarding  what  was 
local  and  temporary  in  the  past,  but  holding 
stoutly  on  to  the  universal;  if  it  means  keeping 
the  old  anchors  on  deck  for  emergencies  of  tem 
pest,  but  spreading  below  and  aloft  every  inch 
of  canvas  for  swift  traffic  in  those  humanities 
calculated  to  elevate  the  race ;  if  it  means  the 
highest  culture  of  the  intellect,  the  widest  play 
of  the  affections,  reverence  towards  God,  and 
sincere  love  for  all  mankind, —  if  it  means  this,  I 
say,  then  will  I  love  it ;  and  it  shall  be  the  plat 
form  of  my  utterances  in  life,  and  the  couch  on 
which,  when  life  is  spent,  I  will  lie  down  in  grav 
ity  and  peace  to  die. 

And  so,  at  last,  it  seemed  to  Deacon  Sharp- 
face.  The  years  grew  on  apace ;  time  bore 
heavily  on  him ;  and  the  forces  of  his  mind  and 
body,  like  a  receding  tide,  ebbed  away.  Upon 
his  bed,  new  visions  came  to  him.  At  dead  of 
night,  in  the  stillness  of  his  chamber,  from 
which  he  felt  that  he  should  never  more  go  forth 
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until  the  angels  lifted  him,  angels  came,  and 
ministered  to  his  soul.  Within  his  bosom,  like 
a  well  in  a  desert,  was  opened  a  fountain  of 
new,  of  precious,  and  at  first  of  unutterable 
thoughts.  His  temper,  like  a  sea  long  ruffled, 
whose  action  was  too  often  like  the  rush  of  waves, 
no  longer  poured  upon  by  gust  and  gale  of  hu 
man  infirmity,  subsided;  and  its  hasty  impulses 
settled  gradually  but  surely  to  a  blessed  calm. 
Its  fret  and  fever  left  him.  His  prejudices  died 
out.  The  haughty  pride  that  had  distinguished 
him  left  its  throne  ;  and  sweet  Humility  timidly, 
as  to  an  unaccustomed  place,  came  in,  and,  true 
to  her  nature,  seated  herself  upon  the  footstool. 
Love  stole  to  her  side;  and  the  two,  like  long- 
parted  sisters,  with  brimming  eyes,  and  hands 
joined  —  what  power  might  ever  part  them?  — 
sat  there  together,  saying  each  to  the  other, 
"  My  sister  forever  and  forever." 

The  time  wore  on ;  and  his  life,  like  a  rich 
autumn  day,  grew  lovelier  as  it  drew  to  its  close. 
He  sent  for  all  his  friends.  They  saw  the 
blessed  change,  and  spoke  of  it  in  whispers,  mar 
veling.  He  sent  for  all  his  enemies, — and  he 
had  many, —  and  parted  with  every  man  in  peace. 
Last  of  ail  he  sent  a  few  lines,  penciled  with 
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feeble  hand,  praying  that  his  pastor  would  come ; 
and  he  came,  the  man  of  God,  and  stood  be 
side  him,  all  others  being  decorously  without. 
The  deacon  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  a  smile 
lit  up  his  features,  and  sweetened  all  his  face; 
and  he  said:  — 

"  My  pastor,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me  in  sickness,  and 
rejoice  your  soul.  My  eyes  are  open,  brother, 
and  I  see  as  never  before.  God  does  not  seem 
as  he  once  did  to  me;  he  is  not  such  as  I  sup 
posed  ;  he  is  more  gracious,  more  loving.  The 
Bible  does  not  seem  as  it  once  did :  it  is  a 
sweeter  book ;  a  revelation,  not  of  wrath  and 
judgment,  but  of  a  sweet,  a  deathless  mercy.  O 
my  brother!  for  years  I  read  it  wrongly.  Men 
lost  by  my  mistake:  but  I  lost  more  than  they; 
for  I  missed  peace,  and  the  multiplying  joys 
that  come  of  merciful  thoughts,  and  the  rich 
pleasure  of  loving.  But  I  see  better  now;  yes, 
I  see  better  now." 

He  paused  a  moment,  pressed  with  weakness. 
His  pastor  lifted  him  upon  the  pillow,  and  placed 
the  pillow,  with  the  whiter  head  upon  it,  against 
his  own  breast.  The  deacon  rested  thus  a  mo 
ment,  like  a  tired  child,  and  then  he  said  :  — 
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"My  pastor,  I  have  wronged  you  more  than 
once.  I  might  have  helped  you  more,  and 
grieved  you  less.  And  here  I  make  the  restitu 
tion  of  a  dying  man  :  I  crave  forgiveness.  You 
need  not  speak :  I  know  I  have  it,  for  I  know 
your  nature.  You  thought  of  God  one  way,  I 
another;  and  our  natures  grew  in  harmony  with 
our  respective  thoughts:  but  now  we  think  alike, 
and  I  know  your  feelings  by  my  own.  And 
now,  my  brother,  the  God  of  whom  you  told 
me  in  the  sanctuary,  in  whom  I  did  not  then  be 
lieve,  but  do  to-day, —  the  God  of  infinite  mercy, 
bless  you  !  Go  on  as  yoti  have  gone  :  tell  men 
of  his  love  ;  tell  them  of  his  truth ;  publish  his 
wrath  at  intervals,  only  to  check  the  vicious,  and 
make  a  dark  background  on  which  to  sketch  the 
whiteness  of  his  mercy.  Here  on  my  dying  bed, 
and  with  my  dying  breath,  remembering  all  our 
past  differences,  and  my  bitter  words,  and  tak 
ing  them  all  back  like  ashes  to  my  mouth,  I 
simply  charge  you  to  go  on." 

But  here  the  deacon  paused.  His  breath 
came  short  and  quick,  each  breath  a  gasp.  He 
reached  his  hands  up  feebly,  and  drew  his  pas 
tor's  face  down  to  his  own,  and  kissed  it,— 
kissed  it  twice,  once  on  either  cheek;  for  the 
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two  men  had  drawn  so  nigh  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  that  they  had  become  like  little  chil 
dren,  and,  white-headed  as  they  were,  were  not 
ashamed  to  kiss  each  the  other.  And  then  a  light 
broke  over  all  his  countenance;  a  look  of  won 
der  and  recognition  came  to  his  eyes,  now  dim 
with  that  gray  mist  which  comes  at  last  to  all  of 
us;  his  lips  parted  to  speak  the  words  that 
came  not  forth, —  parted,  quivered,  closed;  and 
the  deacon,  prepared  at  last  in  understanding  to 
meet  his  God,  prepared  in  heart  to  say  farewell 
to  men,  passed  up,  to  dwell  unvexed  forever, 
amid  the  glory  of  the'everlasting  light. 

My  friends,  as  a  public  man,  I  presume  I  have 
had  my  share  of  enemies.  I  have  probably 
been  pelted  up  to  the  full  average ;  at  least  I 
hope  the  average  is  not  much  higher;  and  this, 
as  one  whose  path  has  not  been  altogether 
smooth,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  :  that  the  longer  I 
live,  and  the  more  I  know,  the  larger  seems  to 
me  the  proportion  of  good  men.  Never  before 
did  the  world  seem  so  lovely,  or  men  so  kind. 
Never  before  did  the  suffrage  in  favor  of  frank 
ness  and  honesty  appear  to  me  so  large.  The 
world  grows  to  be  more  and  more  delightful  in 
its  friendships,  and  noble  in  its  loves.  In  the 
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class  whose  exceptional  cases  furnish  me  with 
my  theme,  true  piety  has  been  the  rule,  harsh 
ness  and  meanness  the  exception.  Where  I  have 
found  one  to  resist,  I  have  found  a  dozen  to 
applaud.  Among  these  I  have  found  many  of 
my  warmest  friends;  men  of  the  widest  knowl 
edge,  the  most  Christlike  spirit,  and  the  most 
progressive  minds :  men  zealous  in  every  good 
word  and  work  ;  and  now  one  of  these,  as  my 
last  portrait,  I  will  present.  I  lift  the  curtain, 
and,  behold,  Deacon  Goodheart  stands  before 
you. 

Deacon  Goodheart  —  may  his  tribe  increase  ! 
-  was  deacon  in  one  of  the  stiffest  orthodox 
churches.  Of  its  orthodoxy,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  there  was  no  doubt.  Its  creed 
would  have  made  Calvin  himself  laugh.  There 
is  but  one  word  that  precisely  describes  it :  it  is 
"stiff"  The  church  was  organized  in  trouble 
some  times.  Every  now  and  then,  you  know, 
society  is  seized  with  a  spasm  :  a  wild  desire  for 
something  new,  a  desire  to  tear  down  and  de 
molish,  takes  possession  of  the  public  mind.  It 
breaks  out  and  rages  in  the  midst  of  a  commu 
nity,  like  an  epidemic  among  children,  which 
never  kills  anybody,  but  makes  the  old  folks  anx- 
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ious.  Well,  some  sixty  years  back,  Boston 
had  such  an  experience  theologically.  It  was  a 
pretty  sharp  attack;  and  the  joints  were  all 
loosened,  the  nerves  excited,  and  everything 
shook.  The  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  and 
all  those  who  love  the  old  order  of  things, — 
the  word  of  God  as  it  had  been  interpreted,  and 
that  stern  but  magnificent  system  of  ethics, 
which  may  make  its  disciples  bigoted,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  sleep  safely  at  night  with  the  doors 
and  windows  of  theirhouses  unfastened, —  these, 
I  say,  were  alarmed  ;  and  certain  grouped  them 
selves  together,  and  formed  a  church.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  that, 
when  they  came  to  form  a  creed,  they  should 
make  it  decidedly  stiff.  They  loved  the  old 
faith,  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  the  faith  that  had 
made  New  England  the  birthplace  of  heroic 
men,  and  filled  their  days  with  toil,  and  sent 
them  to  their  graves  magnificently,  as  warriors 
who  sleep  at  evening  on  the  field  they  have 
gloriously  won.  These,  I  say,  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  faith,  and  they  were  willing  the  city 
should  know  it.  Whatever  was  decided,  there 
fore,  whatever  was  unequivocal,  whatever  was 
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obnoxious  to  the  current  opinion,  whatever  was 
gnarled  and  tough  and  unhewed,  in  the  old  faith, 
they  spiked  it  all  in.  Their  ship  was  ungainly  : 
its  lines  were  not  symmetrical,  its  masts  were 
short,  its  sailing  qualities  poor.  But  you  could 
not  sink  it ;  for  its  compartments  were  filled  with 
the  buoyancy  of  the  gospel,  and  its  sides  plated 
with  six-inch  proof-texts,  and  turreted  with  the 
thunders  of  the  law.  More  than  once  have  the 
wit  and  culture  of  the  city  laughed  at  its  un- 
gainliness,  and  the  skeptic  darkened  the  air 
around  it  with  the  arrows  of  his  sarcasm  :  but 
more  than  once  have  wit  and  culture  acknowl 
edged  with  pride  its  steadfastness  ;  and  more 
than  once  has  New  England  rocked  when  its  tur 
rets  began  to  revolve  for  action. 

Of  such  a  church,  severe,  strict,  with  a  hypo 
crite  and  bigot  here  and  there  in  it,  our  friend 
was  elected  deacon.  His  election  was  a  miracle; 
that  is,  unaccountable.  In  physique  he  was  not 
exactly  corpulent,  I  won't  say  that  :  but  he  was, 
to  put  it  mildly,  a  little  stout;  and  who  ever 
knew  of  an  old-type  orthodox  church  having  a 
fat  man  for  a  deacon?  He  was  an  anomaly, 
and  as  large  a  one  as  could  be  gotten  in  and  out 
of  a  pew-door.  I  cannot  say  how  tall  he  was. 
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I  never  thought  of  his  height :  no  one  ever  did 
when  he  saw  him.  It  was  not  his  height,  but 
his  thickness,  you  thought  of.  The  deacon,  to 
say  the  least,  was  voluminous,  ample,  and  gen 
erous.  His  countenance  /was  full  and  florid, — 
a  fact  which  should  have  cost  him  twenty  votes 
at  his  election;  and,  when  he  laughed,  it  shook 
and  wrinkled  and  flushed  until  it  looked  no  more 
like  a  deacon's  than  a  forty-pound  watermelon 
looks  like  a  little  warty,  shriveled,  crooked- 
neck  gourd.  The  deacon  served  as  usher  at  the 
Rectangular  Church.  That  word  slipped  off 
my  pen  before  I  knew  what  was  coming;  formed 
itself,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ink.  But  why  I 
should  call  it  the  Rectangular  Church,  I  can 
hardly  say ;  perhaps  because  the  name,  by  the 
law  of  association  of  ideas,  suggested  itself  nat 
urally  from  the  strictness  of  its  doctrines;  per 
haps  because,  like  authors  who  cudgel  their 
brains  for  a  name  for  a  book,  or  clergymen  who 
write  a  logical  sermon  before  they  select  a  text, 
and  then  take  whatever  they  hit  upon, —  you 
see,  I  know  how  it  is  done, —  no  matter  how 
this  is,  the  deacon  served  as  usher  at  the  Rec 
tangular  Church.  And  what  an  usher  he  was ! 
To  see  him  come  sailing  down  the  aisle,  his  face 
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beaming  a  benignant  welcome  upon  you ;  to  be 
addressed  as  if  the  whole  church  belonged  to 
you,  and  you  have  only  to  elect  your  favorite 
sitting,  when  every  seat  is  jammed;  to  have 
him  act  as  if  your  coming  was  a  personal  favor, 
and  the  service  would  not  have  been  quite  com 
plete  without  your  presence, —  surely  such  an 
usher  is  invaluable.  Why,  friends,  Deacon 
Goodheart's  face,  hung  over  the  front  entrance 
of  a  church  that  didn't  cost  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  could  fill  every  seat  in  it 
within  ten  minutes.  I  limit  the  cost ;  for,  when 
a  church  edifice  costs  over  a  certain  sum,  it  is 
not  built  for  the  people  to  worship  in,  and  the 
masses  know  it;  and  there  are  churches,  and  in 
Boston  too,  that  neither  the  faces  of  forty  Deacon 
Goodheart's,  nor  the  faces  of  forty  angels  either, 
could  ever  persuade  the  common  people,  the 
like  of  whom  heard  the  Saviour  gladly  in  their 
time,  to  enter.  Deeper  than  reason,  friends, 
deeper  than  education,  there  is  in  the  human 
heart  an  instinct  which  warns  the  modest,  the 
poor,  and  the  proud  where  not  to  go.  These 
cathedrals  of  exclusiveness,  these  palaces  of 
wealthy  piety,  into  which  no  angels  enter,  save 
such  as  money  has  painted  on  the  tinted  glass, 
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and  etched  upon  the  smooth  ceilings;  these  tem 
ples  of  aesthetic  piety,  built  by  the  few,  for  the 
few, —  are  useless  for  the  great,  onpushing  work 
of  redeeming  man.  Away  with  these  vast  piles 
of  chiseled  stone,  these  ornamental  sepulchers 
of  free  utterance,  these  mausoleums  where  sleeps 
the  spirit  of  that  warm  brotherhood  which  had 
a  common  treasure !  and  give  us  buildings  large 
enough  for  all,  and  free  to  all. 

Then  shall  great  preachers  arise,  men  as  great 
in  utterance  as  the  truths  they  are  sent  to  pro 
claim,  equally  inspired  of  God  ;  and  the  gospel 
be  no  longer  peddled  from  house  to  house,  but 
preached  with  an  eloquence  as  classic  as  the 
Greeks,  and  as  fervid  as  Isaiah's  lofty  verse; 
churches  that  shall  seat  thousands  of  all  faiths 
and  creeds,  drawn  to  one  assemblage  not  by  the 
egotism  of  common  belief,  which  small  men  deem 
the  basis  of  fellowship,  but  by  the  craving  of  a 
quick  intelligence  thirsting  for  knowledge,  by 
the  attraction  which  the  larger  and  magnetic  has 
for  the  smaller  and  less  inspired,  and  by  the  cer 
tainty  that  the  independence  of  the  intellect  shall 
be  acknowledged,  and  none  abused  for  what 
they  might  not  help,  the  errors  of  their  thinking. 
But  that  day  will  never  dawn  upon  this  city ;  or, 
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if  it  comes,  a  change  will  first  come  to  the  hearts 
of  the  men  who  dictate  taste  and  fitness  to  us. 
This  Commonwealth  must  first  feel  the  shame  of 
its  heathenism,  the  shame  of  its  low-browed  ig 
norance,  the  shame  of  its  red-eyed  drunkenness, 
the  shame  of  its  popular  brothels,  its  swarming 
jails,  and  the  perils  of  its  brute-necked  violence, 
or  ever  churches  will  be  built  to  serve  the  end 
which  alone  justifies  their  erection. 

But  Deacon  Goodheart  was  something  more 
than  an  usher:  he  was  the  best  of  deacons.  He 
was  not  rich  in  money,  and  yet  no  one  deemed 
him  poor ;  for  the  church  all  felt  that  he  had  great 
riches  laid  up  somewhere  ahead  of  him,  and  that 
he  would  come  to  them  one  day,  and  be  as  rich 
as  the  richest.  His  pastor  loved  him  best,  be 
cause  he  knew  him  best ;  for  he  knew  him  in 
his  deeds;  and  who  knows  a  Christian  until  he 
knows  him  so?  He  heard  his  name  spoken  in 
love  by  the  poor  and  sick,  and  those  whom  the 
great  roaring  world  forgets  because  of  their  lit 
tleness  :  and  more  than  once,  when  kneeling  him 
self  beside  a  humble  bed  in  some  narrow  room, 
he  had  heard  the  deacon's  name  spoken  with 
gratitude,  and  coupled  with  blessing,  with  that 
greatest  name  given  under  heaven  and  among 
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men ;  spoken  by  lips  that  smiled  in  dying,  but 
which  would  have  had.no  smile  had  it  not  been 
for  what  the  deacon's  teaching  and  alms  had 
done  for  them.  His  praise  was  spoken  in  lowly 
places, —  in  chambers  of  neat  poverty,  in  the 
hushed  room  of  sickness,  and  in  those  little  nar 
row  dormitories  built  for  the  indigent  aged.  In 
places  such  as  these,  and  not  in  public  halls  and 
on  the  great  exchange,  his  praise  was  mentioned  : 
where  else?  In  heaven:  is  yours,  friend? 

The  deacon  had  his  faults ;  but  they  seemed, 
like  the  stains  upon  a  lady's  garment,  the  re 
sult  of  accident,  not  of  design.  They  were  of 
nature  and  not  of  will ;  a  kind  of  birthmark  in 
herited  from  Adam,  or  some  one  way  back.  His 
face  was  like  a  full  moon,  flushed  with  sum 
mer's  warmth:  you  remember  how  it  looks,— 
a  perfect  sphere  of  beaming  benignity.  Mirth 
looked  laughingly  out  of  his  eyes,  peered  ro 
guishly  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  sat 
demurely  on  his  rounded  chin.  His  face  was  a 
constant  challenge  to  humor.  The  language  of 
its  look  was,  "  Say  something  funny,  and  see 
me  laugh."  The  children  all  loved  him,  of 
course.  He  won  their  love  by  loving  them.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  us  had  loved  God,  did  we  not 
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know  that  he.  first  loved  us.  Whenever  he  came 
in  sight,  they  swarmed  around  him.  They 
would  climb  his  knees  and  back,  and  perch  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  cling  laughingly  around  his 
neck,  until  he  looked  liked  a  pyramid  cov 
ered  with  morning-glories.  He  had  no  chil 
dren  after  the  flesh  himself;  but  he  counted  his 
children  after  the  spirit  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
and  was  a  kind  of  universal  father  to  them  all. 
And,  when. the  deacon  dies,  his  going  hence  will 
make  more  children  glad  in  heaven,  and  sad  on 
earth,  than  the  death  of  any  other  man  I  know. 
Ecclesiastically,  judged  by  the  traditional 
standard,  the  deacon  was  entirely  unsuited  to 
his  office.  He  was  not  great  in  prayer;  that  is, 
he  did  not  tell  the  Lord  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  how  he  came  to  do  it,  since  the  creation ; 
which  was  not  deacon-like.  I  never  heard  him 
begin  with  Genesis  but  once ;  and  then  he  got 
no  farther  than  the  Flood,  when  he  lost  his  foot 
ing,  and  broke  down.  Worse  even  than  this 
peculiarity,  was  the  fact  that  his  memory  was 
so  bad  that  he  never  used  the  same  prayer 
twice ;  which  is  an  unpardonable  eccentricity  in 
a  deacon.  Indeed,  he  was  full  of  imperfections. 
He  would  often  make  an  exhortation  without 
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quoting  a  text  of  scripture.  He  very  rarely 
wept  when  he  spoke,  which  detracted  materially 
from  his  influence  with  a  certain  class;  nor  did 
he  ever  boast  what  the  Rectangular  Church 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  congratulate  mankind 
in  general  that  it  still  existed.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
very  queer  and  most  extraordinary  deacon.  His 
prayers  were  simple,  direct,  and  confidential  as 
a  child's  first  penitential  talk  with  a  gentle- 
hearted,  sweet-faced  mother;  although  at  times 
his  voice  would  swell  into  a  tone  of  exultation, 
and  a  light  spread  over  his  lifted  face,  as  if,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  some  angel  had  come  down, 
and  was  hovering  for  a  moment,  on  wings  of 
light,  above  his  raised  countenance.  Nor  was 
he  fluent.  At  times  he  stammered ;  but  his 
stammering  sounded  like  the  hesitation  of  a 
lowly  person  called  upon  to  plead  his  cause  be 
fore  a  king,  and  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  ex 
press  himself  in  such  a  presence.  And  once  he 
broke  entirely  down,  came  to  a  dead  stop.  He 
was  praying,  that  evening,  for  those  who  did 
not  pray  for  themselves, —  for  those  "  unblessed 
ones,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "who  do  not  know 
the  joy  of  holy  utterance,  or  how  sweet  a  thing 
it  is  to  talk  with  thee,  O  God !  "  And  here 
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the  thought  of  their  deprivations  oppressed  him, 
or  else  he  missed  the  proper  word  ;  for  he  stag 
gered  in  speech,  and  suddenly  sat  down ;  and  a 
great  silence  fell  on  the  room,  and  no  one,  of  all 
the  hundreds  present,  lifted  his  head  for  a  full 
minute ;  and  nothing  was  heard  unless  it  was  a 
smothered  sob  here  and  there.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  verbal  deficiency,  the  people  loved  to  hear 
him;  and  the  business  men  who  knew  him  on 
the  street,  and  who  made  money  many  times 
faster  than  he,  listened  respectfully  to  him  when 
he  spoke  to  them  in  meeting,  touching  the  man 
ner  of  life  which  they  should  live  day  by  day  in 
order  to  gain  the  better  life  to  come. 

But  it  was  what  he  did,  and  his  way  of  doing 
it,  and  not  what  he  said,  that  made  his  name 
so  fit  and  mirror-like  to  his  character. 

It  was  night  —  a  night  such  as  the  rich  love, 
and  the  poor  hate;  cold,  bitter,  and  piercing. 
The  air  was  full  of  snow,  soggy,  and  damp ; 
while  ever  and  anon  a  shower  of  sleet  half-frozen, 
mingled  with  hail,  plunged  downward,  or  Avas 
slashed  heavily  against  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  winds  were  rampant :  they  roared  around 
the  corners,  careered  along  the  streets,  shook 
the  shutters  of  the  houses  and  wrestled  at  the 
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lamp-posts  until  the  gas-jets  flared  and  sputtered 
in  deadly  fear  lest  they  should  be  extinguished. 
It  was  a  night  to  be  remembered  in  mansion  and 
garret  alike.  How  warm  the  velvet  carpet,  how 
cheerful  the  glowing  grate,  how  rich  the  dark 
woods  look,  how  gay  the  laughter  sounds,  and 
how  the  swell  of  music  rises,  where  love  and 
plenty  sit  when  the  storm  roars  without,  and 
the  snow  drives  against  the  curtained  pane ! 
What  a  sense  of  comfort  and  the  luxury  of 
warmth  steals  over  one  as  he  sits,  slippered  and 
gowned,  before  the  red  coals  on  such  a  night! 
Never  is  warmth  so  warm,  never  luxury  so  luxu 
rious,  never  wealth  so  satisfactory,  as  then. 

But  to  those  who  live  in  garrets,  or  burrow 
in  cellars,  such  a  night  is  terrible.  Black  as  the 
heavens  seems  to  them  their  fate.  Oh  the  lack 
of  clothing!  oh  the  absence  of  light !  How  the 
old  rookery  shakes  as  the  gale  smites  it !  How 
the  snow  sifts  through  the  ill-thatched  roof,  or 
whirls  in  eddies  across  the  uneven  floor!  How 
the  healthy  curse,  and  the  sick  moan,  and  the 
drunken  rave  or  lie  in  leaden  sleep,  while  the 
limbs  stiffen,  and  the  soul  steals  shiveringly  out 
of  the  unwarmed  body,  and  is  borne  away  by 
the  colder  winds ! 
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It  was  on  such  a  night  that  Deacon  Goodheart 
left  his  snug  home,  his  warm  fireside,  and  his 
loving  spouse,  who  muttered  at  his  going,  and 
yet,  womanlike,  loved  him  all  the  better  in  her 
heart  for  doing  it,  and  started  out  in  search  of 
those  who  needed  the  Christian's  loaf  and  the 
Christian's  presence.  Few  deacons,  I  ween, 
were  on  the  streets  that  night.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  you  know,  good  friends,  to  pray  for  the 
poor  in  your  snug  chambers,  with  your  hands 
laid  softly  on  the  warm  flannel  and  the  white 
pillow  waiting  you,  than  to  go  forth  into  the 
cold  snow,  and  wade  your  way  toward  the  ful 
fillment  of  your  prayer.  But  the  good  deacon  — 
God  bless  him,  and  all  like  him,  in  and  out  of 
the  church! — had  a  queer  theology;  and  he 
held  that  He  who  works  by  means  and  not  by 
miracles,  makes  man  the  agent  by  whom  to  an 
swer  his  own  prayers;  and  he  used  to  say, —  but 
the  senior  deacon  of  the  church  called  it  rank 
heresy, —  he  used  to  say  that  deacons  never 
prayed  aright  unless  they  went  and  did  them 
selves  what  they  asked  God  to  do.  Thus  up 
held,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  warmly  gloved, 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  and  plunged 
out  into  the  darkness. 
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Now,  the  deacon  was  no  gymnast.  He  had 
never  practiced  on  the  trapeze.  He  was  large, 
as  I  have  hinted,  and  not  remarkably  agile. 
The  snow  lay  a  foot  in  depth,  the  flagging  was 
iced  beneath;  and,  as  he  stepped  boldly  off  into 
the  drift,  some  of  you  may  imagine  the  result. 
The  deacon  slipped, —  even  deacons  do  make 
a  slip  occasionally, —  the  deacon  slipped,  I  say; 
slipped  with  both  feet  at  once ;  slipped  and  sat 
down.  It  was  well  done,  as  only  a  deacon  of 
his  size  could  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  decision, 
and  he  sat  down  decidedly.  His  first  thought 
was  of  his  wife.  Had  she  seen  him?  Horrors! 
if  she  had !  He  knew  that  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him;  but  had  she,  in  her  loving  anxiety, 
followed  him?  and  were  her  affectionate  eyes 
now  fastened  on  him?  He  twisted  himself  about, 
and  cast  a  look  of  agony  at  the  door.  Blessed 
absence !  her  darling  face  was  not  there.  But 
had  she  heard  him?  She  must  have.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  shaken  the  entire  block 
when  he  struck  the  pavement.  But  no :  the 
good  woman  had  resigned  him  to  the  care  of 
Providence  when  he  left  her,  and  Providence 
was  now  dealing  with  him  alone.  Yes,  he  was 
unobserved.  A  feeling  of  sweet  complacency 
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stole  over  him.  There  are  positions  perfectly 
honorable  in  themselves,  but  in  which  a  man 
does  not  like  to  be  looked  at.  The  deacon  started 
to  get  up:  he  succeeded  only  in  part.  He  dis 
covered  with  Carlyle,  that  lt  our  successes  are 
part  failures."  He  lifted  himself  on  his  palms 
to  the  full  length  of  his  arms;  and  there  he  hung 
a  moment,  hung  dubiously,  and  then  sat  down 
again.  The  deacon  laughed.  Friends,  I  never 
eulogize  deacons:  no  man  ever  heard  me;  no 
one  ever  will.  I  had  no  intention  of  eulogizing 
Deacon  Goodheart ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  not 
every  man  that  can  laugh  all  to  himself,  without 
company, after  he  has  sat  down  on  an  icy  pavement 
as  decidedly  as  the  good  deacon  had.  I  said  he  be 
gan  tolaugh.  Thelaugh  started  him.  He  began  to 
slide.  The  more  he  slid  the  louder  he  laughed  ;  and, 
the  more  he  laughed,  the  faster  he  slid.  He  slid 
as  if  he  were  greased.  He  slid  like  lightning. 
He  swept  the  sidewalks  like  an  orthodox  whirl 
wind.  He  lost  his  personality,  and  looked  more 
like  a  dozen  coal-hods  tied  together  than  an 
officer  of  the  Rectangular  Church,  as  he  came 
bowling  along.  At  last  he  finished  his  declen 
sion,  and  began  to  feel  the  reward  of  the  back 
slider.  He  was  literally  "filled  with  his  own 
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ways":  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  shared  in  the  pun 
ishment.  He  shook  himself,  stamped,  smote 
his  sides  with  his  palms  until  he  was  tolerably 
free  from  snow,  and  started  on.  He  was  now 
in  a  section  of  the  city  where  the  poor  and  dis 
solute  live.  He  was  pushing  on,  when  a  low 
sound  arrested  his  step.  He  paused  to  listen, 
and  again  he  heard  it,  and  this  time  caught  the 
direction.  It  came  from  the  second  story  of  an 
old  house  on  his  left. 

The  deacon  clomb  the  stairs,  which  creaked 
and  groaned  beneath  his  weight  like  a  living 
thing  in  torture :  he  reached  the  hall  above,  and 
paused  to  listen.  A  feeble  moan  penetrated  the 
dividing  wall,  stole  out  into  the  cold  air,  and 
died  away  amid  the  roaring  of  the  storm.  It  was 
a  child's  voice,  and  the  sadness  of  it  touched 
him  deeply.  He  took  a  traveler's  candlestick 
from  out  his  pocket,  felt  for  a  dry  spot  on  the 
wall  to  draw  the  match,  and  lighted  it.  A  door 
was  right  before  him.  A  noble  door  it  had 
been  once,  of  dark  wood  choicely  wrought  —  a 
door  through  which  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
departed  generations  had  often  passed  in  the 
full  pride  of  their  rich  loveliness ;  but  now  'twas 
scarred  and  dinted  as  if  by  blows  of  a  hatchet, 
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or  of  rough  things  roughly  thrown ;  and  one 
carved  panel  had  been  knocked  entirely  out. 
He  lifted  the  latch,  and  stepped  into  the  room. 
Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  sketch  that 
room  as  the  deacon  saw  it  on  that  night,  that, 
sitting  here  in  all  this  light  and  comfort,  you 
might  take  down  to  your  warm  homes  a  picture 
of  one  room  like  those  in  which  the  children 
of  poverty  and  sin  are  born  and  live  and  die  ! 
It  was  the  home  of  desolation.  Cheerlessness 
and  discomfort  reigned  supreme.  Their  sway 
was  never  challenged.  The  fireplace  was  un- 
lighted  by  a  spark.  A  heap  of  sodden  ashes, 
and  a  mound  of  snow,  lay  on  the  sunken  and 
cracked  hearthstone.  One  of  the  two  windows 
was  roughly  boarded  up ;  and  the  sash  of  the 
other  bulged  with  rags  stuffed  coarsely  in. 
There  were  no  chairs.  A  mutilated  table-  stood 
close  against  the  wall,  evidently  so  placed  to 
steady  it;  and  a  rude  bench,  some  six  feet  long, 
without  a  back,  and  rudely  hacked,  was  drawn 
up  in  front  of  it.  In  the  farther  corner  stood  a 
bedstead,  or  what  had  once  been  one ;  but  now 
the  posts,  which  once  were  long,  had  been  sawn 
off,  and  the  headboard  wrenched  away,  doubt 
less  for  fuel.  A  heap  of  unbound  straw,  cov- 
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ered  by  an  old  blanket,  composed  the  bed.  It 
was  a  bed  barely  fit  for  a  dog  to  lie  on ;  and  yet 
a  girl  lay  on  it,  and  a  girl,  too,  born  in  the 
mould  of  beauty.  The  deacon  stood  and  gazed 
upon  her.  In  years  she  might  have  seen  eight 
winters.  The  happy  reckon  life  by  summers, 
friends;  but  wretchedness  counts  its  life  by 
its  experiences  of  suffering ;  and  so  I  say  the 
girl  that  lay  groaning  on  that  blanket  might  have 
seen  eight  winters.  Her  face  was  white  as  the 
snow  upon  the  floor,  and  almost  as  cold.  Her 
little  features  were  shrunken;  hunger  had  eaten 
away  their  fullness  ;  and  where  your  child,  mother, 
has  a  plump,  round  cheek,  centered  with  a  dim 
ple  which  you  have  kissed  a  thousand  times, 
this  wan  cheek  showed  only  a  depression.  And 
yet,  emaciated  as  it  was,  the  face  was  lovely. 
Starvation  and  sickness  had  done  their  utmost, 
and  yet  had  left  it  beautiful.  Her  hair  was  of 
the  color  of  yellow  gold  shaded  with  bronze, 
and  fine  as  unwoven  silk  blown  out  of  nature's 
loom  ;  and  its  tangled  wealth  swathed  the  coarse 
pillow,  and  framed  her  white  face  in  like  a  rich 
aureole  such  as  the  old  painters,  the  great  mas 
ters  of  color,  loved  to  paint  around  the  heads  of 
their  Madonnas.  Her  eyes  were  of  that  gray 
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which  darkens  in  feeling,  and  looks  out  at  the 
object  of  their  love  through  a  rich  mist,  when 
the  soul  swells  up  into  the  face  in  moments  of 
passion  ;  and,  as  she  lifted  them  to  the  deacon's 
countenance  wonderingly,  they  seemed,  in  con 
trast  to  her  small  white  face,  strangely  yet 
beautifully  large  and  luminous.  The  deacon  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  took  her  thin 
hands  in  his,  and  said,  "  My  little  girl,  what  is 
your  name?"  and  she,  in  a  low,  weak  voice,  re 
plied,  "  My  name  is  Mary,  sir;  and  who  be 
you?"  -"My  name,"  the  deacon  answered, 
"is  Goodheart ;  and  I  have  come  to  make  you 
warm  and  well  and  happy."  She  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  her  large  bright  eyes,  as  if  in 
doubt  that  he  spoke  honestly;  and  then  half 
querulously,  as  the  sick  often  answer,  said, 
"You  have  been  a  long  while  coming,  sir."  — 
"But  I  am  here  at  last,"  the  deacon  returned, 
cheerfully  humoring  her  conceit ;  and  his  great, 
round  face,  sweet  as  a  woman's  in  its  goodness, 
lighted  up  as  he  spoke:  "I  am  here  at  last, 
Mary;  and  now  I  am  going  right  to  work  to 
make  you  comfortable,  and  get  you  well." — "I 
never  shall  get  well,  sir,"  she  replied:  "I  am 
going  to  die,  and  be  put  in  the  ground." —  "  Oh, 
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no,  you  arc  not!  "  returned  the  deacon.  "  You 
must  get  well.  You  don't  wish  to  die,  do 
you?": — ''Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  she  answered.  "I 
did  not  wish  to  once,  when  I  could  run  about, 
and  keep  warm.  But  it  is  so  cold  here,  sir!  I 
guess  I  shall  be  warmer  in  the  ground  ;  "  and 
a  shiver  ran  through  her  little  frame,  and 
sharpened  her  tiny  features.  The  deacon  rose. 
A  startled  look  came  to  his  face.  Could  it  be 
that  the  child  was  dying?  He  pulled  off  his 
great  fur  coat,  and  placed  it  over  her  (it  was  so 
large  it  covered  all  the  bed)  ;  and  then  he 
knelt  beside  her,  and  smoothed  back  the  tangled 
strands  of  golden  hair  that  swept  her  forehead, 
and  soothed  her  with  low  murmurs  as  a  mother 
soothes  her  babe ;  and  warmth  came  back  to 
her  little  half-frozen  limbs,  and  she  made  a  mo 
tion  as  when  a  child  nestles  for  sleep ;  a'nd  the 
fringed  lids  drooped  over  the  waxen  skin,  as  a 
light  shadow  outlines  itself  upon  the  snow  in 
moonlight. 

The  deacon  smiled.  His  face  brightened  in 
hope;  and  he  said  to  himself,  lt  If  she  can  only 
sleep!  "  and  then  aloud,  ''Mary,  I  must  leave 
you  for  a  little  time.  I  am  going  to  get  some 
wood,  and  make  a  nice,  warm  fire,  and  bring 
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you  medicine  and  some  food  ;  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  take  you  home  with  me;  and,  if  you  wish, 
you  shall  never  leave  me,  but  always  stay,  and 
be  my  little  girl."  The  deacon  said  this  chok 
ingly;  for  his  heart  went  out  strangely  toward 
the  little  thing,  as  one,  through  suffering  and 
neglect,  given  by  God  to  him.  And  then,  rising, 
he  bent  down  over  her,  and  whispered,  "  Do 
you  think  that  you  shall  sleep  now,  Mary?" 
And  she  softly,  as  a  child  speaks,  and  makes  re 
ply  in  drowsiness,  answered,  "Yes,  sir:  I  shall 
sleep." 

An  hour  passed  by,  and  the  deacon  en 
tered  the  room  again,  loaded  with  fuel,  and 
supplies  of  comfort.  He  filled  the  fireplace  with 
wood,  and  kindled  it,  and  stood  a  moment,  as 
the  flames  leaped  up,  and  dried  his  wet  hands. 
And  then  he  lifted  the  candle  from  the  floor, 
and  stepped  softly  to  the  bed.  Mary  lay  still 
hidden  away  under  the  great  robe.  He  smiled 
and  said,  "The  child  sleeps,  and  the  child  shall 
live!  "  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  cover,  and 
folded  it  slowly  and  gently  back,  until  her  face, 
pillowed  amid  its  wealth  of  golden  hair,  was 
seen,  sad  and  white  and  still.  The  deacon  gazed 
a  moment  doubtingly.  He  bent  his  face  down 
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over  hers.  A  moment  he  held  it  there ;  and 
then  he  lifted  it.  A  look  of  reverent  awe,  a 
look  as  of  one  who  has  come  near  to  God, 
came  to  his  countenance;  and  he  said,  ii  The 
child  does  indeed  sleep,  and  the  child  shall  in 
deed  live;  but  her  sleep  is  not  the  slumber  of 
this  earth,  and  her  life  is  that  forever  lived  with 
God." 

And  then,  as  if  stricken  with  the  sense  of 
some  great  loss,  the  fading  out  of  some  bright 
hope  that  had  suddenly  come  to  him,  and  as 
suddenly  left  him,  the  deacon  knelt ;  and  bow 
ing  his  head  upon  his  crossed  arms,  while  the 
wind  roared  outside,  and  the  firelight  died  away 
in  ghostly  glimmers  along  the  wall,  he  broke 
out,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
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